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Preface: The pandemic as a moment 
of decision 


Claire Cameron and Peter Moss 


As we entered into the final stages of producing this book, the world 
changed. Covid-19 swept across continents and countries, leaving dis- 
ruption, suffering and death in its wake, compelling governments to take 
unprecedented steps to try to contain and suppress this plague, placing 
populations under lockdown and mobilising resources that would have 
seemed unimaginable a few weeks earlier. Covid-19 has also mercilessly 
exposed the flaws of the societies it has ravaged: the inequalities and 
injustices, as the poor, the precarious and other vulnerable groups have 
suffered the most; the neglect of public services and the undermining of 
welfare states that have weakened the capacity to resist; and the erosion 
of values necessary for effective collective action — equality, democracy, 
solidarity. Michael O’Higgins (2020), the President of Ireland, has point- 
edly referred to ‘the impact decades of unfettered neoliberalism have had 
on whole sectors of society and economy, left without protection as to 
basic necessities of life, security and the ability to participate’. 

Dark times indeed, yet with faint glimmers of light showing through. 
Some leaders have been calm, reassuring and visionary, recognising that 
people’s well-being is fundamentally necessary for economic revival. 
There have been countless acts of individual and community kindness 
and care. After years of derision and disregard, we have been reminded 
of the value of the social state, of collective action and of the caring pro- 
fessions. Carbon emissions and other pollution have abated, swathes of 
cities have been dedicated to walking and cycling and the frenetic pace of 
modern-day life has temporarily slowed. There has also been cause and 
space to reflect on that life — the ‘pause’ button has been momentarily 
pressed, but do we want to resume as before once the crisis has passed 
or seek a different and better life? Arundhati Roy (2020, n.p.), the Indian 


XV 
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author and political activist, captures this sense that the pandemic is a 
moment for rethinking what we want, when she writes that: 


Nothing could be worse than a return to normality. Historically, 
pandemics have forced humans to break with the past and imagine 
their world anew. This one is no different. It is a portal, a gateway 
between one world and the next. We can choose to walk through 
it, dragging the carcasses of our prejudice and hatred, our avarice, 
our data banks and dead ideas, our dead rivers and smoky skies 
behind us. Or we can walk through lightly, with little luggage, ready 


to imagine another world. And ready to fight for it. 


In short, after the storm we can try to get back to ‘normal’. Or we can 
decide that, in the words of a graffiti in Hong Kong, ‘there can be no 
return to normal because normal was the problem in the first place’. 
Instead of more of the same we can opt for transformation, ready to 
imagine another and better world and to strive to achieve that vision. 

This book is about the transformation option for one aspect of 
society — early childhood education and care. Given the moment of deci- 
sion we find ourselves unexpectedly in, we think it is even more timely 
and relevant than when a group of us first began discussing the book in 
2019. For this is a book that charts the deep flaws and pervasive dysfunc- 
tionalities in the past ‘normal’ and offers an imagined alternative, a trans- 
formation towards an integrated and universal system of public services 
for young children and their families, a revalued early childhood work- 
force that is trusted and supported, a pedagogy of listening that values all 
learning, accountability that is participatory and meaningful — and with 
the whole system of early childhood education inscribed with an ethic of 
care and the values of equality, democracy and solidarity. An imagined 
alternative, but one given credence by real examples of what is possible, 
drawn from home and abroad. 

Rebecca Solnit (2020) has suggested that ‘it is too soon to know 
what will emerge from this emergency, but not too soon to start looking 
for chances to help decide it’. It is in this spirit that we offer this book: as 
a contribution to help decide on the future of early childhood education 
and care, as part of a much wider discussion about what we want for our 
children and for our world. 
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1 
Introduction: The state we're in 


Peter Moss and Claire Cameron 


Today’s [early childhood education and care] services are not sim- 
ply inadequate in quantity; they are also fragmented and unrespon- 
sive to changing needs. One of the few benefits of the present bleak 
economic climate is that it may offer a chance to review existing pol- 
icies, experiment with new options and work out better policies not 
only for pre-school services but for families with young children. 
(Tizard et al. 1976, 226) 


A system flawed and dysfunctional 


The words with which we start this chapter appeared in All Our Children: 
Pre-school services in a changing society, published more than 40 years ago, 
written by members of the UCL Institute of Education, University College 
London (IOE). The sad thing is that they could as easily have been writ- 
ten today about England’s system of early childhood education and care 
(ECEC), a widely used term referring to the range of services providing 
part-time or full-time education and care for children below compulsory 
school age, as well as (in some cases) support for their families. This is a 
book about the continuing need for review, experiment and discussion, 
written to address the continuing need for transformative change of a 
system that remains fundamentally flawed and dysfunctional, still frag- 
mented and unresponsive. It is a book about decades of policy neglect fol- 
lowed by intense policy activism, but with no pause for thought, no time 
given to democratic deliberation about options, in order to guide the tran- 
sition from one state to the other. It is, therefore, a book about how Eng- 
land missed opportunities to reflect and change direction. But it is a book, 


also, about possibilities and hope, about how it might be possible, even at 
this late stage, to alter course and create an inclusive, coherent and demo- 
cratic system of early childhood services. 

The flaws in the existing system are many, and will be explored in 
greater detail in the chapters that follow. Despite responsibility for and 
regulation of ECEC now being unified in one central government depart- 
ment, the Department for Education (DfE), and one central government 
agency, the Office for Standards in Education, Children’s Services and 
Skills (Ofsted), the ECEC system in England remains deeply split, divided 
between ‘childcare’ and ‘education’ when it comes to access, funding, 
workforce and provision; split, too, due to the absence in policy of an 
integrative and holistic concept, which understands care and education 
as fundamentally inseparable. The system is fragmented between many 
types of provision — day nurseries, childminders, preschools (formerly 
playgroups), nursery and reception classes in primary schools, nursery 
schools, children’s centres and afterschool clubs — each offering different 
services to different groups of families and children, producing a dispa- 
rate sector that both lacks coherence and is socially divisive. The system 
is further riven by services, both private and public, operating in a market 
where they must compete for the custom of parent-consumers. To add to 
this picture of confusion and disconnection, there is an absence of policy 
synergy with other relevant areas, such as parental leave and health. 

The workforce is clearly a vital ingredient in the success or other- 
wise of any ECEC system. But in England it is not only divided, between 
a minority of teachers and a large and growing majority of childcare 
workers, but the latter are professionally and socially devalued, many 
surviving on poverty wages while, at the same time, many parents com- 
plain of the high fees they have to pay. Overall, the workforce remains 
as gendered as ever, almost entirely reliant on women workers, a major 
contributor to the gender gap in pay and prospects. 

Compared with most other countries, primary education starts 
early, prematurely curtailing the period of early childhood education. 
Compulsory school age is 5, but children enter primary school recep- 
tion classes at age 4. This leaves a weak ECEC sector, short in length and 
often requiring children to be moved from one type of service to another, 
and subservient to the compulsory school sector and its agenda, its role 
increasingly defined in terms of ‘readying’ or ‘preparing’ children for pri- 
mary school. As such, it is vulnerable to ‘schoolification’, a process that, 
as the first Starting Strong report from the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD) warned, threatens to bring 
inappropriate practice into early childhood education, narrowing the 
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education on offer as a focus on literacy and numeracy leads ‘to neglect of 
other important areas of early learning and development’ (OECD 2001, 
42). Such constriction of purpose has been compounded by an increas- 
ing policy obsession with predefining and measuring outcomes. This has 
led to what Loris Malaguzzi, one of the twentieth-century’s greatest edu- 
cational thinkers and practitioners and a leading figure in the develop- 
ment of early childhood education in the Italian city of Reggio Emilia, 
described as ‘prophetic pedagogy’ — that ‘knows everything beforehand, 
knows everything that will happen, does not have one uncertainty’; and 
to ‘Anglo-Saxon testology’ — with ‘its rush to categorise ... which is noth- 
ing but a ridiculous simplification of knowledge, and a robbing of mean- 
ing from individual histories’ (Cagliari et al. 2016, 421, 378). 

Last but not least, the system suffers from a serious democratic 
deficit. Democracy is missing from ECEC as a stated fundamental value, 
as a daily practice, and as a means of governing the system and individ- 
ual services. But there is also an absence of democratic accountability to 
local communities, as the role of elected local authorities in the system 
has been hollowed out, leaving the field to a powerful central govern- 
ment (overseeing policy and regulation, and directly responsible for a 
growing number of academy and free schools) and a myriad of individual 
services, many run as businesses for profit. 

Before going further, and delving into the reasons for this litany of 
failings, we want to make it clear that our criticisms in this chapter and 
those that follow are not aimed at those who work in the early childhood 
sector but, rather, at the system that determines the conditions under 
which they operate. Early childhood workers have a demanding and 
important job, and they show commitment to doing it well, despite most 
being atrociously paid and poorly valued by society. There are examples, 
too, of individual services that are working with innovation and crea- 
tivity. But these efforts are made despite of, not because of, the system; 
a system that fails the workforce as much as it does children and their 
families. 


How did we get here? 


Policy neglect: Post-war years 


The blame for the flawed and dysfunctional state that ECEC is in 
today can be laid at the door of a combination of policy neglect and 
ill-considered policy activism. For five decades after the Second World 
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War, successive governments showed little interest in ECEC; other areas 
of education were prioritised, while there was a pervasive indifference, 
even hostility, to doing anything to support maternal employment (even 
statutory maternity leave was not introduced until the mid-1970s, the 
United Kingdom (UK) lagging behind the rest of Europe). Some (mostly 
left-wing-controlled) local authorities developed part-time nursery 
education for 3- and 4-year-olds in school-based nursery classes, more 
and more 4-year-olds were taken into reception classes, and playgroups 
emerged as a private response by parents and communities to the lack of 
public provision. Childminders were the main formal provision for chil- 
dren whose parents were employed, though for many years they were 
sorely neglected. For many years, too, the main day nursery presence was 
provided by local authorities, as a limited and welfare-orientated service 
for children deemed to be ‘in need’ or whose single parent was study- 
ing or at work. Private day nurseries were few and far between. Overall, 
therefore, public support for ECEC, such as it was, depended on local 
authorities, or at least those who gave it some priority, while workforce 
development figured not at all. 

This began to change towards the end of the 1980s, as the number 
of women with young children re-entering the labour market increased, 
a shift matched by a rapid growth of private day nurseries, forming a 
de facto ‘day care’ market, alongside the existing childminding sector. 
But apart from some improvements to regulation, following the 1989 
Children Act, no winds of change ruffled the still surface of early child- 
hood policy until towards the end of the Conservative hegemony, under 
Prime Minister John Major, when tentative support was introduced for 
the ‘childcare’ costs of low-income families (the so-called ‘childcare dis- 
regard’ for families on benefits) and a commitment was made to intro- 
duce universal part-time nursery education. A pilot scheme was put in 
place to test the use of vouchers as the means to fund this expansion, 
the intention being to stimulate market competition in provision of this 
proposed entitlement. 


Policy priority: 1997-2010 


These first stirrings of the winds of change turned to a full-blown gale with 
the election of a Labour government in 1997. Early childhood education 
and care became, almost overnight, a policy priority, adopted as a vital 
component in achieving key government objectives, including increasing 
women’s employment and reducing child poverty, but much else besides. 
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These ambitious aspirations are apparent in a 2002 ‘interdepartmental 
childcare review’ document from the Cabinet Office: 


The availability of good quality, affordable childcare is key to 
achieving some important government objectives. Childcare can 
improve educational outcomes for children. Childcare enables par- 
ents, particularly mothers, to go out to work, or increase their hours 
of work, thereby lifting their families out of poverty. It also plays a 
key role in extending choice for women by enhancing their ability to 
compete in the labour market on more equal terms ... 

Childcare can also play an important role in meeting other top 
level objectives, for example in improving health, boosting produc- 
tivity, improving public services, closing the gender pay gap and 
reducing crime. The targets to achieve 70 per cent employment 
among lone parents by 2010 and to eradicate child poverty by 2020 
are those that are most obviously related. Childcare is essential for 
those objectives to be met. (Cabinet Office Strategy Unit 2002, 5) 


We can hear in this excerpt the enthusiasm and salvationist tone of the 
newly converted, inspired by a belief that ECEC might provide what Ed 
Zigler (2003, 12), one of the founders of the Head Start early interven- 
tion programme in the United States, has called a ‘magical permanent 
cure for the problems associated with poverty’. 

Gale-force change brought with it a constant flurry of activity: pol- 
icy proposals, policy documents, policy initiatives and research reports 
poured out of Whitehall (see the Appendix for a timeline from 1997 to 
2020 showing the main policy developments in ECEC and parenting 
leave, the subject of Chapter 13, in England). And much happened on 
the ground as a result, including: 


e both policy responsibility and regulation were integrated and cen- 
tralised, within the national education ministry and the national 
schools inspectorate 

e an early years curriculum was introduced, along with an assess- 
ment procedure for 5-year-olds 

e workforce qualifications were improved and a new professional 
role introduced 

e the Sure Start early intervention programme was initiated and 
rapidly spread, while 3,500 children’s centres were opened in less 
than a decade 
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e entitlement to nursery education for all 3- and 4-year-olds was 
established and implemented 
e new types of public subsidy came on stream. 


Services increased throughout the period of the Labour government 
across most forms of provision. Private day nurseries, which as noted ear- 
lier had begun to grow under the Conservative government, continued to 
increase rapidly after 1997 and throughout the next 13 years (while local 
authority day nurseries disappeared). In a 2004 update of its national 
Childcare Strategy, the government could claim that the: 


National Childcare Strategy has delivered an additional net 525,000 
new registered childcare places in England since 1997, benefit- 
ing 1.1 million children. By 2008 the number of childcare places 
will have doubled since 1997. These places are in a wide range of 
settings. (HM Treasury 2004, 22) 


These figures, it should be noted, include places for children of school 
age as well as those under 5 years of age. 

Between 2005 and 2010, the number of places in full-time child- 
care for under 5s grew further by 40 per cent (from 511,000 to 716,700) 
(Brind et al. 2011, 54). Places for under 5s in primary schools grew from 
791,500 in 2006 to 825,500 in 2010, the growth in school provision 
being considerably less than for full-time childcare because such provi- 
sion was already quite high in 1997, due to the active policy of a substan- 
tial number of local authorities. However, as already noted, children’s 
centres grew from none to 3,500 in less than a decade. 

Resources devoted to early childhood also increased; public expendi- 
ture on ECEC rose substantially during the 13 years of Labour government, 
though from a low starting point. The main additional items were the costs 
of the early education entitlement for 3- and 4-year-olds, childcare tax cred- 
its to subsidise parents’ use of private childcare services, and the Sure Start 
programme followed by children’s centres. Brewer (2009) estimated that 
total government spending on ECEC in England in 2008/9 came to £5.3 bil- 
lion — or around 0.4 per cent of GDP — with the three items above account- 
ing for just over three-quarters (77 per cent) of this expenditure. 

Yet this newfound priority, and accompanying activity, failed to fix 
the glaring flaws in the system in England — indeed, in some respects it 
made them worse. Developments in public funding only served to widen 
the childcare/education divide, with direct funding to services for deliv- 
ering early education but a variety of subsidies paid to parents for use of 
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‘childcare’ services. A new graduate professional qualification — the Early 
Years Professional (EYP) — was created, but EYPs lacked parity of status 
and conditions with school teachers. The government set the modest 
goal of a graduate leading all day nurseries by 2015, but this was never 
achieved and was subsequently rescinded. Children’s centres were inno- 
vative but varied in the range of services they offered (some, for example, 
offered family support and advice and not early education and childcare), 
and added to the welter of different types of services. Deliberate promo- 
tion of marketisation and private providers created more division in the 
system and less inclusion for children and families, with children from 
more-advantaged backgrounds more likely to attend private day nurseries 
than their less-advantaged peers. 

A fundamental problem was the failure by government to make 
space and take time to deliberate upon the ECEC system — what there 
was in 1997 and what might be needed to transform it in order to remove 
flaws and dysfunctionalities. A report was commissioned early on from a 
senior Treasury official, Norman Glass, to examine early intervention — 
from which the Sure Start programme emerged — but there was no early 
report on the ECEC system overall, setting out current problems and pos- 
sible future directions. England participated in the OECD’s major com- 
parative study of early childhood policies, Starting Strong, with a review 
by an OECD team undertaken in 2000 — but no attempt was made to 
use this experience and the review’s overall conclusions to think about 
reform to the system. Much early childhood research was commissioned 
by the government, including evaluations of Sure Start and a longitu- 
dinal study of the effects of early education — but such research did not 
extend to studying the ECEC system overall and its effects: for example, 
in a system heavily reliant on markets and private provision, there was 
no research funded by the government into how these worked in practice 
and with what consequences. 

Above all, there was never any democratic politics of early child- 
hood. Loris Malaguzzi argued that education is ‘always a political dis- 
course whether we know it or not. It is about working with cultural 
choices, but it clearly also means working with political choices’ (Cagliari 
et al. 2016, 267). Put another way, education policy and practice should 
be based on asking and deliberating upon political questions — questions 
that produce alternative, and often conflicting, answers. Such questions 
as: What is our image of the child, the early childhood centre, the worker 
in the centre? What is the purpose of early childhood education and care, 
what is it for? What do we mean by ‘education’ and ‘care’? What are the 
fundamental values of ECEC, and what ethics should it work with? It is 
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on the basis of such questions and the choices that they evince, produced 
through democratic deliberation and contestation, at different levels and 
engaging a full range of stakeholders, that transformative change might 
have been introduced after 1997. It never happened. Instead, govern- 
ment focused on technical questions, most famously, ‘what works?’ 

In the absence of such research, such reflection, such deliberation, 
and reinforced by the government’s belief in market solutions to public 
policy, the upshot was successive missed opportunities for transforma- 
tion. Instead, the approach adopted was ‘more of the same’ when it came 
to the basic system of provision and its delivery, with various new pro- 
grammes and projects grafted on to the existing ramshackle structure. In 
the words of a recent study of England’s post-1997 experience: 


The English story was one of stalled integration. Transferring respon- 
sibility for ECEC and SACC [school-age childcare] to education initi- 
ated a process of integration, with an integrated inspection system 
and a 0-5 curriculum. But progress towards a fully integrated ECEC 
system as in Sweden, eradicating the ‘early education’/’childcare’ 
divide, halted before it tackled the ‘wicked’ issues of access, funding, 
workforce and provision ... Overall, therefore, England combined 
continuity in the system’s dysfunctional aspects with discontinuity in 
its major attempt at radical reform [children’s centres]. Diversity of 
providers and funding, with uniformity of content and practice, con- 
tinued under the firm direction of a highly centralised government. 
Moreover, while much attention was paid to the impact of early 
childhood intervention (e.g., large national studies of Sure Start and 
the effectiveness of early childhood education), the overall system of 
ECEC and SACC was never evaluated. (Cohen et al. 2018, 11) 


Policy in the age of austerity: 2010-2020 


This sorry story gets sorrier if we consider what has happened since the 
end of Labour’s term in power. Governments since 2010 have maintained 
a policy interest in ECEC but continued to avoid addressing the flaws and 
dysfunctionalities of the system. Indeed, in some respects they have, 
once again, worsened: 


e Increased emphasis has been placed on school readiness in revis- 


ing the Early Years Foundation Stage (EYFS, the early years 
curriculum). 
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e Another professional qualification has been introduced — the Early 
Years Teacher (EYT) — but again without parity of status or condi- 
tions with school teachers. 

e The childcare/education split has been accentuated, both in the 
language of government (for example, in policy documents titled 
More Great Childcare or More Affordable Childcare) and in policy 
(for example, introducing ‘tax-free childcare’, a new subsidy for 
parents using ‘childcare services’ and, most egregiously, through 
the introduction of 30 hours’ free ‘childcare’ for 3- and 4-year-olds 
with employed parents). 


Government policy has had other deleterious effects. Sustained austerity 
measures, in particular savage cuts to social security payments and local 
authority funding, have made life harder for many families with young 
children and led to a drastic reduction of children’s centres and a dimi- 
nution of the role of those that survive. A report published in April 2018 
(Smith et al. 2018), summarised below, paints a sorry picture of the cur- 
rent state of the last Labour government’s flagship policy: 


As many as 1,000 Sure Start centres across the country have closed 
since 2009 — twice as many as the government has reported ... 
By its peak in August 2009, there were 3,632 centres, with over 
half (54%) in the 30% most disadvantaged areas. However, in 
recent years, its status as a key national programme has dimin- 
ished, accompanied by substantial budget cuts, the suspension of 
Ofsted inspections and increasingly uneven local provision ... By 
2017, sixteen authorities who had closed more than half of their 
centres accounted for 55% of the total number of closures. But in 
areas with fewer closures there’s been a reduction of services and 
staff, leading to fewer open access services such as Stay and Play 
and more parents having to rely on public transport to find a centre 
offering what they need ... According to the report, ‘services are 
now “hollowed out” — much more thinly spread, often no longer 
“in pram-pushing distance”. The focus of centres has changed to 
referred families with high need, and provision has diversified as 
national direction has weakened, leading to a variety of strategies 
to survive in an environment of declining resources and loss of stra- 
tegic direction.’ (Sutton Trust 2018) 


The winds of change have turned decidedly chilly. 
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Why we’ve written this book 


In our view, the ECEC system in England is a failure on many counts; 
it does not work for children or parents, or for workers or society. The 
problems are wide-ranging, deep-seated and long-lasting. Tweaking 
things, what the social theorist Roberto Unger (2004, Iviii) describes as 
‘reformist tinkering with the established system ... [consisting] simply in 
the accumulation of practical solutions to practical problems’, is totally 
inadequate to the scale of the challenge. So, too, is action that ‘remains 
within the same mode of thought, a transformation that is only a way of 
adjusting the same thought more closely to the reality of things’ (Foucault 
1988, 154). Without a fundamental change of thinking, a new ‘mode of 
thought’, change is necessarily superficial, not transformational. 

That is why we call for transformative change, which starts from 
re-thinking, for as the philosopher Michel Foucault argues, ‘as soon as 
one can no longer think things as one formerly thought them, trans- 
formation becomes both very urgent, very difficult and quite possible’ 
(Foucault 1988, 154). An essential ingredient of such re-thinking is to 
ask, deliberate on and make choices about political questions, such as the 
ones cited above. From re-thinking and making new political choices may 
follow root-and-branch reform that tackles the flaws and dysfunctions of 
a system that has grown without adequate thought, rigorous examina- 
tion of alternatives and democratic deliberation; as Helen Penn (2019, 
5) has pointed out, an acceptance of the private market, a salient feature 
of ECEC services in England, ‘happened almost without debate. The mar- 
ket’s ubiquitous hold on the sector is rarely discussed and uncondition- 
ally accepted.’ 

Of course, none of this is easy. ECEC is set in its ways; interests are 
vested, assumptions are entrenched and ideas about what is possible are 
circumscribed. Nor is the current state of affairs in ECEC due to chance 
but, instead, it has been shaped by strong forces. For example, it is no 
accident that early childhood services in England are so comprehensively 
marketised, so reliant on private for-profit providers and so in thrall to 
targets and standardised assessment. Rather, this is the product of a neo- 
liberal ideology that places great value on competition and individual- 
ism, markets and private provision, an ideology that has spread globally 
but has taken deepest root in the UK and the United States - and which 
has shrugged off all criticism with the Thatcherite mantra ‘there is no 
alternative’. While neoliberalism’s hegemony brings with it, as part of 
its armoury of governance, new public management and its principles 
that include defining explicit standards and measuring performance to 
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ensure ‘output control’ (see Moss 2013 for a fuller discussion of neolib- 
eralism and ECEC). 

Or to take another example, it is difficult to understand what has 
happened in ECEC in England over the last 25 years, in particular the 
unrestrained direction of policy from Whitehall (the seat of England’s 
national government in London), without appreciating just how central- 
ised the nation is. This has been so for centuries, England long being one 
of the most centralised states in Europe; but it has become more so in 
recent years as an already powerful national government has weakened 
the capacity for intermediate bodies to initiate, influence or mitigate 
developments, bodies such as local authorities, trades unions and uni- 
versities. To take one example, local authorities in England (some, not 
all) were pace-setters in the provision and integration of ECEC services 
in the 1970s through to the 1990s, but today this level of government is 
a pale shadow of its former self, its powers much reduced and its funding 
cut to the bone, with past functions assumed by either central agencies 
or private providers. 

Given such circumstances, it would be easy to conclude that it is 
too late and too difficult to embark on transformative change, that ways 
of thinking and doing things are too encrusted to regain free movement. 
That is a possibility. But we have chosen to reject this conclusion. Given 
sufficient thought, time and commitment, given a growing awareness 
that there are in fact alternatives, we think transformative change is still, 
just, within the national grasp. After all, so much of what seems taken- 
for-granted today would have seemed fanciful and far-fetched only 40 
years ago — there has been a lot of transformative change since 1979 in 
response to the growing hegemony of neoliberalism. But even neoliber- 
alism, powerful and persistent as it is, is not immutable and is arguably in 
crisis — part of the profound problems of our day, rather than the solution. 

Milton Friedman (1982, ix), one of the godfathers of the neolib- 
eral regime that has spread so far and wide since the 1980s, and which 
reaches deep into England’s contemporary ECEC, had a clear insight 
about transformative change as far back as the 1960s, when his ideas 
had little traction: 


Only a crisis — actual or perceived — produces real change. When that 
crisis occurs, the actions that are taken depend on the ideas that are 
lying around. That, I believe, is our basic function: to develop alter- 
natives to existing policies, to keep them alive and available until 
the politically impossible becomes politically inevitable. 
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It is with these words in mind that we address transformative change 
in ECEC. We have set out to examine the ECEC system in England as it 
exists today, developing a critique of the state we are in. We have set this 
critique within a wider context, of the material and health conditions of 
families with young children, many of whom have faced very hard times 
during a period of prolonged and deep austerity. Not that we think ECEC 
is a ‘magical permanent cure’ for poverty, homelessness and so much 
else that is wrong with society today. But we think it essential to start by 
acknowledging the reality of life for so many in contemporary England. 

Important as it is, we want the book to be more than critique. We 
want it to be constructive and positive, paying equal attention to how to 
tackle the many flaws in the current ECEC system, and so bring about 
transformative change that will create an ECEC system that is integrated 
and coherent, inclusive and democratic, and that can contribute (along 
with other policies and services) to bettering the lives of young children 
and their families. Our aim, in Milton Friedman’s (1982, ix) words, is to 
‘develop alternatives to existing policies, to keep them alive and available 
until the politically impossible becomes politically inevitable’ — indeed to 
insist that there are indeed alternatives. 

The book approaches its task of critique and transformation by 
drawing on experts in the field working at or otherwise connected to the 
IOE, each setting out the current problems in their field and proposing 
how to move towards transformative change. We hasten to add that we 
make no claim for IOE’s monopoly of ECEC wisdom; there are many other 
sources around the country. But we have seen the book as an opportunity 
to benefit from institutional connections that link up diverse disciplinary 
and other perspectives. 

As well as domestic expertise, many contributors draw on knowl- 
edge from abroad. We think that reference to the policies and experi- 
ences of other countries is important. This is not because we believe in a 
simple transference model between countries; given very different past 
traditions, current understandings and national contexts, such simple 
‘policy borrowing’, even if considered desirable, is manifestly impractical. 
Rather, we look to other countries for two reasons. First, to remind read- 
ers that there are alternatives, and by so doing enabling them to ‘stand 
against the current of received wisdom ... interrupting the fluency of 
the narratives that encode [one’s] experience and making them stutter’ 
(Rose 1999, 20). Second, to act as a provocation to thought and question- 
ing — to ask why we think, talk and do things in a particular way and how 
might we think, talk and act differently. 
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What follows 


Before providing the customary overview of what follows this introduc- 
tion, we want to make two important points about the scope of the book. 
First, where are we looking? Although the focus of the book is England, 
we hope it will be of wider interest and relevance. While acknowledg- 
ing some significant differences with other parts of the UK (for example, 
curriculum), to which responsibility for ECEC has been devolved, there 
are substantial similarities between the ECEC systems of England, North- 
ern Ireland, Scotland and Wales. And because there are similarities, too, 
with other anglophone countries, all of which have proven particularly 
susceptible to neoliberal ideology and policy, we hope that this book also 
speaks to readers beyond the UK. 

Second, what are we looking at? We have said, at the beginning, 
that this book is about the system of early childhood education and care 
encompassing ‘the range of services providing ... education and care for 
children below compulsory school age as well as (in some cases) sup- 
port for their families’. But the age range is not, in practice, that clear-cut. 
Five years old may be the official age for compulsory school attendance, 
but many children actually enter the primary school system before that; 
while aspects of ‘early childhood’ carry over into primary school, for 
instance the EYFS, which includes reception classes, the first year of pri- 
mary school. Given that in most other countries, compulsory school age 
starts at 6 years, and that authors in this book make the case for following 
suit in England, the book strays on occasion beyond ‘up to 5 years of age’. 

Having clarified these parameters, we can set out our offering. 
Chapters 2 and 3 provide some necessary context, examining the diffi- 
cult circumstances that many young children and their families live in 
today, with poor health and inadequate incomes and housing. We then 
turn to consider early childhood education and care, investigating the 
divided state of the system (Chapter 4), the unhappy situation of the 
workforce (Chapter 5) and to what extent we can speak of a public ECEC 
system (Chapter 6). We consider different aspects of early childhood 
services themselves, and what goes on inside them, including the cur- 
riculum (Chapter 7), learning (Chapter 8), listening (Chapter 9), democ- 
racy (Chapter 10), assessment and accountability (Chapter 11) and food 
and eating (Chapter 12). Chapter 13 considers the relationship between 
ECEC and another important policy area for young children and their 
families, parenting leave. The book concludes (Chapter 14) with some 
reflections and proposals about a new direction for ECEC, as one possi- 
bility for transformative change. 
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The need for the book is, we believe, clear and urgent. The early 
childhood field in England has fallen under a dictatorship of no alterna- 
tive in recent years, with critical voices largely confined to arguing how 
best to make adjustments to things as they are: tinkering with, rather 
than questioning, basic assumptions and values, structures and prac- 
tices. In short, the focus has been fixed on the system as it is — the state 
were in — and not on what we as a society might want and hope for — 
what we want for our children. Drawing on the wealth of experience 
and expertise at IOE, both national and international in scope, this book 
aims to contest that dictatorship, to ask critical questions and to propose 
radical reform: in short, to put ECEC back on the political agenda as a 
subject that calls for political questions to be asked and political choices 
to be made. 


Appendix 


Timeline for main policy publications and developments related to early 
childhood education and care: England, 1997-2020 


1997 Labour government elected with Tony Blair as prime minister 
e Government introduces early excellence centres, to provide 
models of high-quality, integrated services 


1998 e Comprehensive Spending Review (CSR) announces Sure Start, 
targeted intervention programme for children under 4 and 
families 

e Entitlement to free part-time early education for 4-year-olds 

e Responsibility for childcare moved to Department for Education 
and Employment 

e National childcare strategy set out in Green Paper 


1999 e More generous demand subsidy for childcare costs, ‘childcare 
credit’ 
e First Sure Start projects 
e Parental leave introduced following adoption of EU directive 


2000 e CSR announces further expansion of Sure Start, to reach one-third 
of poor children by 2003/4 
e Government announces plans for 900 neighbourhood nurseries in 
disadvantaged areas 
e Curriculum guidance for the foundation stage 
2001 Labour government re-elected 


2002 e Inter-departmental childcare review 
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2003 


2004 


2005 


2006 


Birth to Three Matters: A framework to support children in their 
earliest years 

The Day Care and Child Minding (National Standards) (England) 
Regulations 

Report of inquiry into the death of Victoria Climbié 

First 32 children’s centres established; early excellence centres to 
become children’s centres 

More services brought into Department for Education and Skills 
including children’s social services; first Minister for Children 
Every Child Matters Green Paper; proposals include Children’s 
Trusts, common assessment framework, Sure Start children’s cen- 
tres, extended schools and a Children’s Commissioner 

Paid paternity leave introduced; maternity leave extended from 9 
to 12 months 


Funding announced for children’s centres in 20% most disadvan- 
taged wards by 2008; later target increased from 1,700 to 2,500 
children’s centres 

Children Act [1989] 2004 requires that all sites providing for 
children under 8 years must be registered with Ofsted and meet 
national standards 

Additional funding announced to provide children’s centres in 
each of 20% most disadvantaged wards by 2008; later target 
increased from 1,700 to 2,500 children’s centres 

Entitlement to free part-time early education for 3-year-olds 
Children Act provides legal underpinning for Every Child Matters 
initiative; duty on health, education, youth justice and social ser- 
vices to cooperate; enables local authorities to set up Children’s 
Trusts to promote integrated working and all areas to have these 
Trusts by 2008 

Choice for Parents, the Best Start for Children: A ten-year strategy 
for childcare published, including 3,500 children’s centres by 2010 


Labour government re-elected 


Local authorities gain more control over children’s centres; local 
Sure Start projects start being wound up 
Consultation paper on Children’s Workforce Strategy 


Children’s centre funding to be via local authorities, not centrally; 
1,000 centres open 

Childcare Act places new duties on local authorities, including to 
secure sufficient childcare for employed parents 

Government response to Children’s Workforce Strategy consulta- 
tion, including the early years professional as new model; one in 
every children’s centre by 2010 and in every ‘full day care setting’ 
by 2015 
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2007 Gordon Brown becomes prime minister 


2008 ° 
2009 . 
2010 s 


Department for Children, Schools and Families (DCSF) created, 
taking responsibility for youth justice and anti-social behaviour by 
young people 

Early Years Foundation Stage (EYFS) introduced, incorporating 
curriculum and standards for services for children from birth until 
end of first (reception) year in primary school; EYFS profile to 
assess attainment of early learning goals (ELGs) 

Phase 3 of children’s centre expansion begins 

DCSF issues Practice Guidelines for the Early Years Foundation Stage. 
All managers must hold relevant level 3 qualification and half of 
other staff level 2, where there is a child aged under 8 years old 


Government announces free, part-time early education to be 
extended to the most disadvantaged 2-year-olds 

Apprenticeships, Skills and Learning Act places duty on local 
authorities to establish and maintain sufficient children’s centres 
to meet local needs 

DCSF with Department for Work and Pensions, Cabinet Office & 
HM Treasury publish update on 10-year strategy: Next Steps for 
Early Learning and Childcare. Building on the 10-year strategy 
Target of 3,500 children’s centres reached 

‘Additional paternity leave’ introduced; mothers can transfer part 
of maternity leave to fathers 


Conservative-led Coalition government elected, with David 
Cameron as prime minister 


2011 a 
2012 $ 


Major cuts in public funding initiated 

DCSF becomes Department for Education (DfE); government bans 
term ‘Every Child Matters’ 

Free early education for 3- and 4-year-olds increased from 12.5 to 
15 hours per week for 38 weeks a year (570 hours per year) 


Review of EYFS 


Revised EYFS introduced following review 

Supporting Families in the Foundation Years setting out govern- 
ment’s vision for early help and intervention 

Free, part-time early education for 20% most disadvantaged 
2-year-olds 

Two government policy papers: More Great Childcare and More 
Affordable Childcare 

Local authorities required to produce an annual report and action 
plan to explain how they are ensuring there is sufficient childcare 
in their area 

Foundations for Quality (the ‘Nutbrown review’) reviews ECEC 
qualifications, including recommendation for early years specialist 
with qualified teacher status 
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2013 


2014 


2015 


2016 


2017 


2018 
2019 


Early years teacher replaces early years professional, but without 
qualified teacher status 


Introduction of free, part-time early education for 40% most dis- 
advantaged 2-year-olds 

Plans announced for a reception baseline assessment (RBA) to 
measure the abilities of 4- and 5-year-olds at the start of school 
Shared parental leave introduced; mothers can transfer a longer 
period of maternity leave to fathers 


Children’s centre funding down by 35% and 250 closed since 
2010; reduction in services by many others 


Conservative government elected with David Cameron as prime 
minister 


Childcare Bill published including doubling of free ‘childcare’ 
hours (from 15 to 30 a week) for 3- and 4-year-olds with employed 
parents 


The phased introduction of universal credit affects childcare pay- 
ments for those in receipt of this benefit. They will be eligible for up 
to 85% of childcare costs regardless of how many hours they work 
First attempt at an RBA halted in face of widespread criticism 


June 2016: United Kingdom European Union membership 
referendum (Brexit referendum): UK votes to leave EU. Theresa 
May becomes prime minister 


Revised EYFS introduced 

‘Tax-free childcare’ scheme starts 

30 hours’ free ‘childcare’ for 3- and 4-year-olds with working 
parents 

Anew RBA announced, to be introduced from 2020 as a baseline 
measure to track pupils’ progress during primary school 


Minority Conservative government elected with Theresa May as 
prime minister 


New ELGs announced and revised EYFS piloted 

Second attempt at an RBA piloted 

DfE launches a public consultation on revising the EYFS, including 
proposed changes to the ELGs and the EYFS profile assessment 


Conservative government elected with Boris Johnson as prime 
minister 
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Families living in hard times 


Abigail Knight, Rebecca O'Connell and Julia Brannen 


The need for transformative change 


It is to the collective interest of a nation that its children should 
flourish. (Pember Reeves 1913, 227) 


These words were written in 1913, yet today the outlook for children in 
low-income families remains bleak in one of the richest countries in the 
world. A third of all children in the UK — around 4.5 million — are living 
in relative poverty, that is, below 60 per cent of average (median) income 
(Social Metrics Commission 2019), with rates projected to rise: by 2021, 
5 million children (about 40 per cent of children) will be living in rela- 
tive poverty (CPAG 2017; Hood and Waters 2017), with an extra million 
children likely to be living in poverty by 2023-4 (Corlett 2019). It is well 
documented that poverty in the early years is associated with increased 
likelihood of poor outcomes related to learning, behaviour and health 
(Children’s Commissioner 2015). Yet UK government figures published 
in March 2019 show that poverty is rising fastest among the under 5s 
(DWP 2019). This constitutes a health and social crisis (Marmot 2019). 
Child poverty in the UK is worsening in the context of the so-called 
‘austerity’ measures imposed since 2010, which have introduced pro- 
gressively harsher cuts to social spending. These have not only reduced 
collective and household resources but also changed the normative 
expectations of the post-war welfare state. As the United Nation’s Special 
Rapporteur on extreme poverty and human rights, Philip Alston, said, 
following his visit to the UK in November 2018, a ‘harsh and uncar- 
ing ethos’ and a ‘punitive, mean-spirited and often callous approach’ 
have characterised welfare policy since 2010, leading to ‘great misery’. 
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He argues that the basis of this change is ideological rather than eco- 
nomic, designed to achieve social re-engineering and to restructure the 
relationship between the people and the state (Alston 2019, 5). 

Our aim in this chapter is to examine how the UK’s changing policy 
landscape and the associated public and policy discourses have affected 
families living in constrained circumstances. We do this by focusing on 
the case of a particular family that has been selected from a wider study 
of ‘Families and Food in Hard Times’ to exemplify some of the condi- 
tions in which families with younger children are currently living in the 
UK. We begin by introducing the case: a household consisting of a lone 
black British mother and her three children who live on a low income 
in an inner London borough. Following a brief recap of the wider pol- 
icy context of austerity and welfare retrenchment, our discussion of the 
case analyses some of the social causes of the mother’s lack of resources, 
including welfare reform and the inadequacy of benefits, the continued 
deregulation of the labour market and inadequate housing. We discuss 
her lived experiences of ‘getting by’ in the context of ‘austerity’, the rise 
of charity and the consequences for her, personally, of individualising 
poverty and shame. We conclude by making some suggestions towards 
transformative change. 


The study: ‘Families and Food in Hard Times’ 


The study from which the case is drawn was based at the Thomas Coram 
Research Unit in the UCL Institute of Education, University College 
London (IOE) and funded by the European Research Council (2014-19). 
Through a mix of quantitative and qualitative methods, it sought to exam- 
ine and compare the extent and experience of food poverty among young 
people between 11 and 15 years old and their parents in three European 
countries in an age of austerity — the UK, Portugal and Norway. 

Between 2015 and 2017, we carried out qualitative interviews with 
children and parents in 45 low-income families in England. Thirty fam- 
ilies lived in an inner London borough and 15 were in a coastal town in 
the south-east of England, both areas of social deprivation and high rates 
of child poverty of over 40 per cent (endchildpoverty.org.uk). Around 
half the parents in the sample were in paid employment while almost half 
were reliant on benefits. In a handful of cases, parents’ legal status meant 
they were unable to work and had no recourse to public funds, that is, 
social security benefits, meaning they were destitute and dependent on 
charity. 
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Relative to the overall UK population, people living in households 
headed by someone in the Asian, Black or Other ethnic groups are dis- 
proportionately likely to be on a low income (Cabinet Office 2017), 
and there are wide variations in poverty rates between different ethnic 
groups (Kenway and Palmer 2007). In both study areas, around half 
the mothers were originally from the UK and were British citizens. In 
the inner London borough, the British mothers (18/30) included white 
British, black British and British Asian mothers, while a third (10/30) 
had migrated from outside the European Union (West and North Africa). 
In the coastal area, all the British mothers (8/15) were white. In the total 
sample, parents in 7 of the 45 families were migrants from mainland 
Europe. Reflecting wider evidence about poverty and food poverty, lone 
parent families were overrepresented (O’Connell et al. 2019). 

Conceptually, the study draws on the pioneering work of soci- 
ologist Peter Townsend in adopting a relative deprivation approach to 
understanding poverty (Townsend 1979). That is, we are interested in 
the material and the social dimensions of poverty and exclusion from 
what is customarily regarded as an adequate standard of living, due to 
a lack of resources. Drawing on the work of Goffman (1974) and Walker 
(2014), we are also interested in the discursive context that stigmatises 
social groups living in poverty, the ways in which individuals internalise 
stigma as shame and the ways in which they seek to protect themselves 
from being labelled ‘poor’ and try to ‘save face’. Following Lister (2004), 
we are concerned with the ways in which people living in poverty enact 
agency and the constraints and possibilities for everyday practices of 
‘getting by’ as well as more strategic and coordinated action of ‘getting 
organised’. As sociologists of the family we are interested in children’s, 
as well as parents’, contributions to households and their experiences of 
living on a low income. 


The Davis family' 


Sandra Davis is a black British lone mother with three children, aged 
11 years, 5 years and 11 months. The family lives in an inner London 
borough. Two of the children are disabled — the 5-year-old boy is on the 
autism spectrum, while the baby girl has sickle cell anaemia. The eldest 
child, Danisha, is a ‘young carer’ who routinely looks after her siblings, 
administers their medicines and helps with the cooking. Sandra has a 
very strong work ethic and until two years ago was employed by a secu- 
rity firm as a ‘bouncer’. 
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Life has not been kind to Sandra in recent years. After experienc- 
ing violent domestic abuse from her son’s father, she and her children 
were moved to a women’s refuge; they lost their former home and their 
possessions as a result. When the council housed them in their current 
flat, Sandra stopped working and became pregnant with her youngest 
child. She delayed applying for benefits. When she did apply, the advice 
of a victim support officer was to get rid of her car, but the car is vital 
to enable Sandra to get the baby to hospital for frequent appointments. 
Unsurprisingly, Sandra accumulated debts that she is now struggling to 
pay off. Sandra would prefer to be working and is worse off financially on 
benefits. She sees it as her job to provide for her children but childcare 
for her youngest child, who has a long-term condition, would be difficult 
to find, as well as expensive. The benefits that Sandra relies on are so 
inadequate that she struggles to feed her family. Consequently, she has 
turned to charity. 

The family lives on the ground floor of a high-rise local authority 
block on a main road. The flat has no bath in which to wash the children, 
only a shower. There is no carpet and the floors are covered in cold, vinyl 
flooring. It is important to keep the baby warm, so Sandra applied to a 
charity (Family Fund) for financial help to get floor coverings. The house- 
hold income is £185 a week, made up of income support, child tax credit, 
child benefit and disability living allowance. Some of the costs of milk 
are covered by Healthy Start vouchers. Danisha is entitled to and receives 
free school meals at her secondary school. The cost of the rent is covered 
by Sandra’s benefits, but her main outgoings include a very high weekly 
gas bill of £60, around a third of her total income, due to the need to keep 
the baby warm. The car is also a major expense. 

Sandra has to meet the cost of debt repayments, including those 
she built up after she moved on to a zero-hours contract when she was 
last in work and parking fines accrued when attending medical appoint- 
ments. Some debts are for arrears on childcare, from when she used to 
work nights and dropped her son off at nursery in the morning so that 
she could sleep. However, her claim for these costs was rejected as inel- 
igible and she is paying back around £1,800 debt at a rate of £10 per 
week, ‘because it’s like that’s another problem. When you're doing shift 
work and nobody understands that part to it.’ She has had support from 
Citizens Advice in making the loan repayments manageable. 

Sandra spends about £35-£40 a week on food for the family. 
The range of local shops includes Iceland, Tesco, Savers, a bakery, 
Poundstretcher, Paddy Power and a few market stalls selling fruit and veg 
at £1 per bowl. About a mile away there is a street market. Sandra manages 
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by spending her limited budget at the market, by bulk buying and by 
cooking low-cost African and Caribbean meals such as oxtail, mutton and 
goat, as well as ‘English’ foods such as pasta and meatballs. She uses her 
car to search out the cheapest deals and to drive to bulk-buy discount 
stores for which she has a membership card. In order to manage food 
expenditure better, Sandra took the advice of a food bank worker to cook 
just enough ‘for the day’, and says Tve learned as well how to minimise it, 
so instead of doing this whole big cooking, I now minimise it. That’s for 
the day.’ Danisha sometimes helps her mother with the cooking. 

When the baby was born, Sandra withdrew from the world. Such 
was her distress, she could not ask for help. Her great fear was that her 
children would be taken away. This withdrawal from the outside world is 
mirrored by Danisha who talks about ‘forgetting’ to go to a party to which 
she was invited and never having friends home. It was only when social 
services became involved, through the baby’s health visitor, that Sandra 
opened up and asked for help: ‘because it was affecting my kids and I 
weren't able to hide it no more ... because my kids they were hungry.’ 

The family was referred to a food bank, to a place to get baby equip- 
ment and to a children’s centre for clothes for the baby. While Sandra 
describes her experience of the food bank as positive, she also says she 
felt ashamed of having to resort to charity: 


It felt, to be fair with you when I first went I was like ‘Oh God I feel 
so ashamed ... This is the standard I’ve got to.’ Like working and 
earning so much years ago I never had a problem in the world. I 
could go in any shop and spend as much as I wanted to and it was 
never credit cards. 


Sandra’s identity as a (lone) mother is strongly tied to being a ‘good pro- 
vider’ for her family (Duncan and Edwards 1999): Tm supposed to pro- 
tect them and guide them and look after them ’til they're mature enough 
to do ... I’ve never had to ask for help and that’s what I’ve learnt this year.’ 
She cannot work because of the high costs of childcare, for which she 
blames the government: 


I’m just saying when it comes to the childcare, there’s no point tell- 
ing people to go to work and the childcare is not sufficient enough 
to work. It is never ... as I say I’ve never had a problem getting a job. 
Most interviews that I go to more likely I would get the job. Um, 
because it’s like it’s that I know that when it comes to having kids, 
putting them in childcare is ridiculous. I was paying £280 a week. 
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Sandra hates the stigma attached to being on benefits: 


I can’t do benefits. I don’t know how people stay on it for so long 
because to me it’s draining. It’s like people look down at you, people 
deal with you differently and it shouldn’t be like that and a lot of my 
arguments has always been about that, like who are you to judge 
because you're working? 


The wider context of austerity and welfare retrenchment 


While the Davis family is unique in many respects, it is also represent- 
ative of families living in similar circumstances in the UK. A number of 
linked life events propelled Sandra into poverty: job loss, a violently abu- 
sive relationship that broke down and resulted in homelessness, coupled 
with the demands of parenting young children, one with a long-term 
illness and the other with a disability. These events caused depression. 
In turn, depression and the shame of being unable to provide for her chil- 
dren made it hard for Sandra to turn to others for support. 

At a structural level, Sandra’s experiences as a black lone mother 
reflect long-standing economic, race and gender inequalities in the UK. 
They are also underpinned by a number of social and labour market pol- 
icies that mean work does not pay, benefits are inadequate, and respon- 
sibility for poverty is individualised and farmed out to charities. Before 
looking at these areas in turn, we briefly provide a historical backdrop to 
the social policies shaping the Davis family’s situation, which are crucial 
in understanding the changing role of the welfare state and its impact on 
the lives of children and families. 


The welfare state: Historical context 

The UK’s post-war welfare state, implemented following the Beveridge 
Report (1942), began to be dismantled in 1979. The Thatcher and Major 
governments (1979-97) promoted free market economics and sought to 
shrink the size of the state and make reliance on benefits increasingly 
unsustainable. The subsequent Blair and Brown ‘New Labour’ govern- 
ments (1997-2010) also subscribed to these neoliberal politics (Taylor- 
Gooby and Larsen 2004). In promoting the marketisation of public 
services, they wanted to address concerns about ‘welfare dependency’, 
while at the same time aiming to increase ‘equality of opportunity’ (Dea- 
con 2002). Blair’s Third Way politics (Giddens 1998) involved a redefini- 
tion and ‘rebalancing’ of rights and responsibilities. 
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In New Labout’s ‘social investment state’, children were conceptual- 
ised as adults-in-waiting and positioned as central to securing the social 
order and economic success (Dahlberg and Moss 2005, 4-5). In 1999, 
Blair pledged to end child poverty in the UK within 20 years. The Child 
Poverty Act 2010 legally committed the UK government to eradicate child 
poverty by 2020. In the period between 1997 and 2010, welfare benefits 
were increased, particularly those for children, and more help was given to 
raise earned income among families living in poverty and to improve chil- 
dren’s services. Child poverty rates fell significantly: between 1998/9 and 
2011/12, 800,000 children were lifted out of poverty (CPAG 2012, 2017). 

In the wake of the global financial crisis of 2008, however, the UK 
was among those governments that applied ‘austerity measures’, curb- 
ing public sector spending with the stated aim of reducing government 
budget deficits. Since 2009/10 more stringent conditions to access social 
security entitlements have been introduced in the UK, including through 
the Welfare Reform Act 2012, outlined below. The Child Poverty Act 
2010 was abolished in 2015 by David Cameron’s Conservative govern- 
ment and the government’s Child Poverty Unit was scrapped a year later. 
Figures from the House of Commons library released in September 2018 
suggested that spending on welfare benefits will have shrunk by over a 
quarter between 2010 and 2021, that is, £37 billion (Butler 2018). 


Welfare reform and the inadequacy of benefits 


A lone mother of three children, one with a long-term illness and 
another with a disability, Sandra is not able to access the type of child- 
care or employment that would enable her to work. She is in receipt of 
child benefit, child tax credits, disability living allowance and income 
support. These are not enough to make ends meet. 


The Welfare Reform Act 2012 introduced harsh cuts to welfare spend- 
ing, such as the freezing of child benefit for four years and a ‘benefit cap’ 
on the overall value of benefits a family can receive, including a limit to 
the amount of housing benefit that can be claimed, despite rising rents. 
These government policies have disproportionately disadvantaged spe- 
cific groups, such as women, disabled people, minority ethnic groups and 
children. Benefit changes, such as the two-child limit for child tax credit, 
the benefit cap and the stipulation that lone parents have to be eligible 
for full-time employment when their children are as young as 3 years 
old, have had a particularly detrimental impact on women. Lone parents 
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(mostly mothers) are twice as likely to experience persistent poverty as 
other groups, and, prior to the COVID-19 pandemic which is predicted to 
have negative consequences on the economy, it was estimated that the 
poverty rate for children in lone-parent households would be 62 per cent 
by 2021-2 (Portes and Reed 2018). 

Perhaps the most controversial part of the Welfare Reform Act 2012 
is the introduction of Universal Credit, which aims to combine six of the 
main means-tested benefits, including housing benefit and tax credits, 
into one payment. Its roll-out throughout the country has been slow, how- 
ever, and its implementation fraught with difficulties. Accounts of wait- 
ing for several weeks between applying for and receiving money leading 
to severe hardship for families have been well documented. Reports sug- 
gest that over 3 million families will be around £50 per week worse off on 
Universal Credit (Brewer et al. 2017). At the time that the Davis family 
took part in the ‘Families and Food in Hard Times’ study, Universal Credit 
had not yet been introduced in their area of London. One wonders how 
the family fared subsequently under this punitive regime. 


The continued deregulation of the labour market 


Sandra was moved on to a zero-hours contract that put paid to her chances 
of accessing sick leave (when she was hospitalised after her ex-partner’s 
abuse) and led to her depending on credit to provide for her family. 


A second aim of Universal Credit was to improve people’s incentives to 
increase their earnings by withdrawing benefits more slowly as their 
earnings increase. Yet, despite the ideological mantra that ‘work pays’ 
(Cooper and Whyte 2017), the largest proportion of households with 
children living in relative poverty in the UK includes at least one employed 
adult (Hick and Lanau 2017). 

Precarious employment, including zero-hour contracts, engenders 
considerable anxiety for workers about ‘making ends meet’ and provid- 
ing reliably for their families (Newsome et al. 2018). Additionally, 10 
years after the 2008 crisis, median real earnings were still below pre- 
crisis levels (Cribb and Johnson 2018). Together with high costs of living, 
particularly housing and childcare, these factors have led to high rates of 
‘in-work poverty’. In fact, as Alston (2019) points out, growth of in-work 
poverty rates outstripped the growth in employment in 2018. 

In this context, debt has become pervasive and normal, substi- 
tuting for a living wage and sufficient welfare provisions (Ellis 2017). 
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Like Sandra, many low-income households use credit to pay for basic 
living costs and high levels of ‘problem debt’ are commonplace, causing 
distress and vulnerability to economic shocks (Mahony and Pople 2018). 
Around a quarter of the lowest-income households are struggling with 
arrears or high debt repayments (Hood et al. 2018). 


Inadequate housing 


Sandra’s council flat is cold, and it has no bath in which to wash the 
children. 


Poor housing, lacking facilities such as a bath, and with cold, damp condi- 
tions, has detrimental effects on children’s health and life chances (Quil- 
gars and Pleace 2016). In 2014, around a fifth of homes in England failed 
to meet the Decent Homes Standard (DCLG 2017). A general shortage 
of suitable housing and the reduction in social housing since the ‘right 
to buy’ policy introduced by the Thatcher government in 1980 (Tunstall 
2015) have disproportionately affected low-income families with young 
children. In 2011/12, there were 110 excess winter child deaths. Living 
in a cold home - like the Davis family — may be leading to an increase in 
child mortality (Royston 2014; Mack 2017). 


Local authorities in crisis 


Sandra was referred to a children’s centre by a support worker for 
emergency help with food and baby equipment. 


Children’s centres and local nurseries are a vital part of England’s ‘social 
infrastructure’, offering not only care and education but also spaces 
where children and parents can participate in their communities and 
form social networks (Klinenberg 2018). While early years settings can 
mitigate some of the effects of living in social and economic disadvan- 
tage (Sylva et al. 2004; Blanden 2006), many are currently in crisis. Real 
spending per child on early education, childcare and children’s centres 
fell by over a quarter between 2009-10 and 2012-13 (Stewart and Obo- 
lenskaya 2015). Over 1,000 Sure Start children’s centres may have closed 
since 2009 and others have reduced the number of services they offer 
(Smith et al. 2018). Recent research suggests the greatest decline in 
usage of children’s centres has been in England’s poorest areas (Action 
for Children 2019). This situation has arisen in the context of massive 
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cuts since 2010 to local authorities’ funding allocations from central gov- 
ernment (NAO 2018). 


The rise of charity 


Sandra applied to a charity to obtain floor coverings for her flat, to 
keep her disabled child warm. She has had to use a food bank to feed 
her children. 


Families in circumstances like the Davises’ ‘get by by borrowing money, 
juggling bills and, increasingly in the UK, being referred to charities and 
food banks (Lambie-Mumford 2017). In the past, extra financial support 
in the form of community care grants or crisis loans, under the Social 
Fund, would have met the family’s needs for furnishings. But the UK gov- 
ernment abolished the Social Fund in 2013 as part of the Welfare Reform 
Act. In its place, it introduced a new local welfare assistance scheme to 
provide emergency support. But the funding is £150 million less (in real 
terms) than that of the Social Fund (Children’s Commissioner 2015) and 
it is not ‘ring fenced’. 

Households’ food needs are increasingly met by charity. Between 
2010/11 and 2016/17, the number of food parcels provided by the 
UR’s largest single provider, the Trussell Trust Foodbank Network, grew 
from about 61,500 to over 1.18 million (Trussell Trust 2017). Research 
finds that welfare reform, benefits sanctions and delays are the most 
commonly cited reasons for food bank referral, alongside recent losses 
in earnings or changes in family circumstances (Perry et al. 2014); for 
example, like the Davis family whose inadequate income made them vul- 
nerable to acute crises. However, only a small proportion of households 
who are struggling to feed themselves use food banks; people may not 
have access to food banks or do not want to receive charity (Loopstra and 
Tarasuk 2015). Resorting to food aid may further stigmatise and mar- 
ginalise those who are already materially and socially excluded (Dowler 
2014; Riches and Silvasti 2014). 


Individualising poverty and shame 


Sandra is a case of a mother who speaks about the shame of being 
unable to provide for her children. 


In some respects, Sandra is an extreme example; she became so depressed 
that she was unable to turn even to her family for help in very difficult 
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circumstances. However, the widespread stigmatisation of people claim- 
ing benefits in the current context is reflected in the treatment and rep- 
resentation of people on low incomes in the media, which largely places 
the responsibility for poverty on individuals and shames those on bene- 
fits (Walker 2014). As studies of the largely right-wing media suggest, 
an othering blame culture dominates: those in poverty are seen as culp- 
able for their plight; they are described as ‘scroungers’, ‘sponging’ off the 
state, ‘frauds’, unwilling to work and making the ‘wrong choices’ (Baillie 
2011; Chase and Walker 2015; Patrick 2016). 

Such discourse perpetuates a hegemonic narrative that links family 
dysfunction, worklessness and welfare dependency (Garrett 2015; Lister 
2004; Sayer 2017). Significantly, it emphasises individual inadequacy, 
thereby dismissing the structural social inequality underlying poverty 
(Harkins and Lugo-Ocando 2016; Knight et al. 2018). No wonder, there- 
fore, that Sandra’s sense of shame, and her fear that her children might 
be taken from her, had stopped her asking for help. 


Towards transformative change 


The UK is currently facing a very uncertain future. At the time of writing, the 
long and acrimonious battle to leave or remain in the European Union has 
concluded in favour of Brexit. In the meantime, poverty rates are rising and 
the plight of families with young children like Sandra’s is of great concern. 

Although the Coalition and Conservative governments since 2010 
have argued that austerity is necessary to reduce the country’s finan- 
cial deficit, the figures tell a different story. A report from the Joseph 
Rowntree Foundation (Bramley et al. 2016) has estimated that the total 
cost of poverty in the UK is around £78 billion per year, more than twice 
that of the £37 billion that has been taken from the social security budget 
since 2010. The additional cost for the state of the effects of poverty 
includes increased health-care costs (for example, additional use of pri- 
mary care by people living in poverty), increased expenditure on educa- 
tion (for example, the pupil premium for children living on low incomes) 
and the extra costs related to crime (such as additional policing in poorer 
areas) (Bramley et al. 2016). 

Despite mounting research evidence from both academic and 
non-governmental organisations, as well as an extremely damning report 
from the United Nations on extreme poverty in the UK, the current gov- 
ernment remains in denial about the effects of its policies on the material 
living conditions of large numbers of its population. Its attack on those 
living in poverty since 2010 is sustained and deliberate. 
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The projected worsening of child poverty in the UK is not inevitable. 
But abolishing and preventing poverty requires fundamental change. 
First, it demands acknowledgement of the existence of poverty. Second, 
it requires agreement about the causes of poverty: a lack of individual 
and collective resources to enable access to what is generally regarded 
as a minimum adequate standard of living (Veit-Wilson 2019). Third, it 
requires political will, that is, agreement that poverty in one of the rich- 
est countries in the world is unacceptable. Defined in this way, those 
approaches that best tackle poverty then become ‘a matter of functional 
analysis and tactical judgement’ (Veit-Wilson 2019). 

According to an influential report by the Joseph Rowntree 
Foundation (Bramley et al. 2016), building political will to solve poverty 
demands telling a ‘new’ story about it, appealing to the values that peo- 
ple have across political perspectives. Maud Pember Reeves’s quotation 
at the start of this chapter — ‘It is to the collective interest of a nation that 
its children should flourish’ — is an example of such an approach (see also 
Nussbaum 1995). The plight of families living in poverty in the UK, such 
as the Davises, can be transformed. But an ideological shift is required 
that renews the social contract between people and the state and places 
human flourishing at its centre. 


Further reading 


Our book Living Hand to Mouth: Children and food in low-income fami- 
lies (CPAG, 2019), available free at https://cpag.org.uk/policy-and- 
campaigns/report/living-hand-mouth, highlights the experiences of 
children and their families living on a low income in Britain, particularly 
focusing on the issue of food poverty. It outlines how food poverty is con- 
ceptualised and what it looks like in contemporary Britain. Using case 
studies and children’s first-hand accounts, it explores the ways in which 
living on a low income affects children and families at home, in school 
and in the neighbourhood. 

Tess Ridge also uses children’s voices and accounts of living on a 
low income in her book Childhood Poverty and Social Exclusion: From a 
child’s perspective (Policy Press, 2002), to demonstrate the ways in which 
children experience poverty on an everyday basis. It particularly high- 
lights the ways in which living in poverty affects children’s social partici- 
pation in different domains, such as school and family life. 

Tracy Shildrick, in her book Poverty Propaganda: Exploring the 
myths (Policy Press, 2018), explores and debunks popular discourses 
about poverty, its causes and consequences, such as the distinction often 
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made between the ‘deserving’ and the ‘undeserving’ and generations 
of worklessness. The way that these popular discourses and ‘poverty 
propaganda’ sustains class divisions and disadvantage is examined and 
highlighted and provides an important backdrop to understanding the 
experiences of families living in poverty and on low incomes. 


Note 


1. Pseudonyms have been used to protect identities. 
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3 
Child health and homelessness 


Diana Margot Rosenthal and Monica Lakhanpaul 


The need for transformative change 


The first thousand days of life — from conception to a child’s second birth- 
day — is a critical period for the foundation of development potential, 
which is influenced by a variety of factors (Cusick and Georgieff n.d.; 
1,000 Days 2019). However, many children in the UK do not realise this 
potential as a result of factors such as poverty and homelessness, requir- 
ing cross-sector interventions that address health and education needs 
together. Systems such as Sure Start were developed especially for this 
purpose, investment in early years of childhood being considered more 
likely to improve long-term outcomes compared to any other period in 
a child’s life (Cattan et al. 2019). But this has now been reduced in the 
wake of national budget cuts, which put at risk marginalised groups, 
including homeless children, at the bottom of the barrel in the national 
agenda setting (RCPCH 2017a). 

At Christmas 2018, the charity Shelter UK estimated 131,000 chil- 
dren were homeless in England, Scotland and Wales (Reynolds 2018). 
The Children’s Commissioner’s estimate for England during that same 
time was 124,000 children, that is, children living in ‘temporary accom- 
modation’, though a substantial minority were also estimated to spend 
more than six months in such accommodation. The same report also 
drew attention to another group of homeless families, with a further 
92,000 children staying with friends or family, often in cramped con- 
ditions, so-called ‘sofa surfing’ (Children’s Commissioner 2019). The 
data, the Commissioner concludes, ‘suggests that there could be more 
than 210,000 homeless children in England’ and approximately 585,000 
who either are homeless or at-risk of becoming homeless (Children’s 
Commissioner 2019, 6). 


Homelessness is on the rise, with a 62 per cent increase in homeless 
children between 2013 and 2018 (Reynolds 2018). It is particularly high 
in London: 87,310, or one child in every 23 children, with a 49 per cent 
increase over this five-year period. All these numbers are estimates, so 
the true numbers could be even higher, especially as many children are 
not registered until they reach school age (UNICEF 2017; Matthews et al. 
2019). From an education standpoint, in England, there are five home- 
less children per school and, again, this rate is magnified in London, with 
28 homeless children per school — nearly a whole class size (Reynolds 
2018; Trust for London 2019). 

There is no concrete, universal definition for being ‘homeless’ that 
all countries can agree on, especially since there is much hidden home- 
lessness (Fazel et al. 2014), but the definition by Shelter UK provides 
the bare bones of what homelessness is. Although the public perception 
of homelessness is equated with rough sleepers, this definition is much 
wider and includes: 


e temporary accommodation through a local authority or housing 
association 

e staying with friends or family or sofa surfing 

e staying in a hostel (including refuges), night shelter or bed and 
breakfast 

e squatting 

e living in poor conditions that affect health, as well as living apart 
from families because there is nowhere to live together 

e homeless on the street at night. (Shelter 2016; Trust for London 2019) 


So, even if children have a roof over their heads, homelessness is defined 
by the lack of a permanent home, with the high probability that they can 
be moved to a different location at very short notice (Reynolds 2018). 

There is no one common cause for homelessness but, rather, a myr- 
iad of structural and individual factors that are interlinked. However, 
there are common pathways that lead people to become homeless, 
including: 


e friends and family no longer willing/able to provide accommodation 

e relationship breakdown, including around the birth of a child, 
and/or domestic violence 

e ending of an assured shorthold tenancy 

e mortgage or rent arrears 

e loss of other rented or tied housing 
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e Section 21 ‘no fault’ evictions 

e neighbourhood gentrification and rising rent costs 

e insecure immigration status and/or no right to work 
e individual or family health burdens. (Shelter 2016) 


Child homelessness, often accompanied by child poverty, is an urgent 
public health crisis that raises the threat of increasing child morbid- 
ity and mortality. Alongside these health consequences, there are also 
impacts on education through lack of both school attendance and phys- 
ical activity or the inability to focus in school due to inadequate sleep 
or meals (Shelter 2016). Furthermore, adverse or traumatic childhood 
experiences are shown to risk continuation of this cycle of social exclu- 
sion and health injustice (Luchenski et al. 2018). 

Children’s services in the UK are at breaking point. In November 
2018, the United Nations Special Rapporteur on extreme poverty and 
human rights visited the country and raised concerns about the changes 
in social support and the impact of Brexit on people living in poverty, and 
on the government’s intentional neglect, treating these issues as an ‘after- 
thought’ (Alston 2018). Recently, the Child at Heart campaign was formed 
by a coalition of over 120 organisations demanding that the chancellor 
and prime minister stop ‘ignoring children’ and put children at the heart 
of government spending plans. Evidence was provided to demonstrate 
the risk of up to 3 million children going hungry during school holidays; 
the number of children with special needs awaiting provision, which has 
more than doubled since 2010; and the high number, 90 children, being 
taken into care on a daily basis (Alston 2018; Darlington 2018). 

As it stands, it is difficult to assess whether, and also to ensure that, 
homeless children are able to achieve optimal nutrition (for example, 
preventing micronutrient deficiency, faltering growth or obesity) as well 
as maintain overall good health and well-being, while not falling through 
the cracks of an eroding welfare state. Even so, the government seems 
to be making this even more impossible. Health, however, cannot be 
seen in isolation, since it is intertwined with child development, educa- 
tion and the environment. For example, children living in a dirty envir- 
onment cannot be left to crawl on the floor due to risk of infection but 
this inadvertently may have an impact on their ability to reach their 
development milestones. Similarly, a child living in an environment with 
fungus on the walls may be at risk of breathing problems, such as asthma, 
which may ultimately have an impact on their physical activity levels and 
even on school attendance. 
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The aims of this chapter, having initially defined homelessness and 
determined the number of children who are homeless in England, are to: 


e summarise current child health issues and health inequalities in 
the UK 

e review studies on the health of homeless children to see what 
issues are amplified by homelessness 

e evaluate interventions and programmes that exist for homeless 
children in developed countries 

e make recommendations towards transformative change. 


Child health and inequalities in the UK 


Current morbidity and mortality rates in England, and in the UK as a whole, 
demonstrate the role of inequalities in child health. The UK child mortality 
rate compares unfavourably with other similarly wealthy member states of 
the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD). In 
1970, the UK was among the best 25 per cent of countries in terms of child 
mortality, but had dropped to the bottom quartile by 2008. In compari- 
son with other OECD countries, the UK is now in the bottom third for the 
following indicators: children in workless households, low birth weight, 
self-reported health status, obesity, teenage birth rate, youth neither in 
employment nor education/training, education deprivation, students 
feeling a lot of pressure at school, and life satisfaction score (OECD 2016; 
RCPCH 2017b). Inequality and poverty are implicated in a number of 
health issues, including infant mortality, asthma, cancer, diabetes, obesity, 
disability, chronic health conditions and overall health of under 5s. 


Infant mortality 

According to the Office for National Statistics (ONS), the infant mortality 
rate (IMR) declined from the 1990s due to advances in midwifery and 
neonatal intensive care, until 2015, when the rate began to increase. 
Infant mortality is strongly associated with socio-economic status, 
including levels of maternal deprivation; in 2015, IMRs in England were 
5.9 per 1,000 live births in the most deprived areas, compared with 2.6 
per 1,000 live births in the least deprived (ONS 2018). 

Inequalities are also linked to increased risk of preterm delivery, 
poor maternal health during pregnancy and low uptake of recommended 
practices, such as breast-feeding and safe infant sleeping positions. Poor 
maternal health includes but is not limited to prenatal drug use, pre- 
natal smoking, prenatal alcohol use, poor nutrition and mental health 
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difficulties (Park et al. 2011). Infant mortality is also significantly higher 
in very young mothers (age < 20 years), and it is more likely that mothers 
from more deprived groups and areas give birth at younger ages (ONS 
2018). Furthermore, health inequalities are present by race and ethnicity: 
babies born in 2015 in the ‘White Other’ ethnic group had the lowest IMR, 
while Pakistani and Black African babies had the highest (ONS 2018). 


Asthma 

Asthma is the most common chronic health condition in the UK among 
children, placing a substantial care burden on families, communities 
and health services; the NHS spends approximately £1 billion a year on 
the treatment and care of people with asthma (Lakhanpaul et al. 2014; 
RCPCH 2017b; Asthma UK n.d.).The UK has among the highest preva- 
lence of asthma worldwide and the highest mortality rates for children 
in Europe. One in every 11 children in the UK, 1.1 million altogether, has 
asthma; it is the leading cause of hospital admissions for children, and 
the number of admissions increases as deprivation increases, across all 
age groups from 1 to 19 years old (RCPCH 2017b). Most of these admis- 
sions are preventable, but many families and health professionals are not 
well equipped to manage asthma or deliver tailored early intervention, 
and the symptoms and causes are poorly understood, as are the triggers, 
including second-hand smoke, air pollution and cold weather (RCPCH 
2017b, 2017c). 


Diabetes 

Type 1 diabetes is an autoimmune condition controlled by daily insulin 
injections to manage high glucose levels in the blood (NICE 2014). It has 
increased in prevalence among children in the UK, with approximately 
31,500 children living with Type 1 diabetes (Diabetes UK 2015). There 
has also been an increase since 2010-11 in poor management of the con- 
dition, with glucose levels in the blood above the recommended target 
(RCPCH 2017b). More deprived groups, in addition to minority ethnic 
groups, have demonstrated poorer diabetes management, which means 
increased risk of long-term complications, indicating once again the role 
of inequalities, inequities and social determinants on health (Viner et al. 
2014; Roberts and Bell 2015; NICE 2016). 

There is a similar social gradient among children with Type 2 diabe- 
tes, which is initially an insulin-resistant state that leads to glucose levels 
becoming too high. In contrast to Type 1 diabetes, obesity is the most com- 
mon determinant for Type 2 diabetes in childhood, which can be treated by 
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diet modification and physical exercise, resulting in weight-loss. According 
to the National Institute for Health and Care Excellence (NICE), Type 2 
diabetes is more common in ethnic minorities, including people of South 
Asian, Chinese, black African and African-Caribbean origin, and among 
the most deprived socio-economic groups who are two-and-a-half times 
more likely than average to have this illness at any given age. Despite the 
high prevalence of children and young people with either diabetes condi- 
tion, NICE reports that fewer than 20 per cent of the affected population 
receive the basic care recommended in their guidelines (NICE 2016). Even 
though there is an obesity epidemic in the UK, data is inadequate; accord- 
ing to the Royal College of Paediatrics and Child Health (RCPCH 2017a), 
there are only two indicators used to measure obesity — healthy weight at 
the start of school and healthy weight at the end of primary school. 


Disability 

In the UK, between 14 and 23 per cent of children and young people 
have been identified as disabled, with higher prevalence among low- 
income families (RCPCH 2017b). Special educational needs and disabil- 
ity (SEND) is the indicator that provides a measure of the prevalence of 
children in the UK identified as having a learning difficulty and/or disa- 
bility (SEND Code of Practice 2015). Once again, there is a strong asso- 
ciation between low income and high rates of SEND in the population. A 
2016 report identified SEND and social gradient as risk factors for poor 
educational outcomes and experience of poverty in adulthood (Parsons 
and Platt 2013; Shaw et al. 2016). In addition, raising children with dis- 
abilities is more costly; the Joseph Rowntree Foundation has estimated 
that a severely disabled child would cost parents at least three times as 
much as a child without a disability, ‘if the goods and services regarded 
as essential were all being purchased’ (Dobson and Middleton 1998, 2). 


The health of homeless children 


Homelessness is complex and multidimensional, with many dramatic 
health effects on homeless individuals, including higher rates of premature 
mortality, infectious diseases and mental health disorders compared to the 
general population (Lancet Public Health 2017). It also amplifies barriers, 
both individual and structural, to accessing health-care services and main- 
taining optimal health, ‘a state of complete physical, mental and social 
wellbeing and not merely the absence of disease or infirmity (WHO 1948). 
However, there have been few studies that link homelessness specifically 
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with child health, and those that do exist have generally been of poor qual- 
ity in terms of study design, selection bias and data collection methods. 
However, they still remain an important component in designing future 
evidence-based interventions (Fitzpatrick-Lewis et al. 2011). The remain- 
der of this chapter will focus on studies and interventions that specifically 
address homeless children and their health, which will contribute to our 


recommendations for transformational change (see Tables 3.1 and 3.2). 


Mental health, behaviour and cognitive development 

Sandra Feodor Nilsson and her colleagues utilised the first nationwide 
register-based cohort study with data from more than 1 million children aged 
from birth to 16 years old in Denmark, to assess parental homelessness and its 
association with children’s risk of psychiatric disorders. Five per cent of chil- 
dren were diagnosed with any psychiatric disorder during the study period, 
with an incidence of 15.1 cases per 1,000 person-years among children with 
at least one parent with a history of homelessness, compared with 6.0 among 
those whose parents had not been homeless. Furthermore, the risk was 
higher with maternal than paternal homelessness (Nilsson et al. 2017). 

Other studies have compared the mental health of homeless chil- 
dren with a comparison group. A study in Los Angeles County of 169 chil- 
dren between 6 and 12 years old and their parents, living in 18 emergency 
homeless family shelters, found that 78 per cent of these children suffered 
from depression, a behavioural problem or severe educational delay. Even 
more so, the sample of sheltered homeless children was almost twenty 
times more likely to have depressive symptoms than children in the gen- 
eral population, one-and-a-half times more likely to have symptoms of a 
behavioural disorder and four times more likely to score at or below the 
tenth percentile in receptive vocabulary and reading. Despite the high 
level of children in the study with a problem, only one-third of the parents 
were aware of any problem, and few children had ever received mental 
health care and/or special education (Zima et al. 1994). Such studies 
demonstrate how there can be various risk factors that have a snowballing 
effect on a homeless child’s health, including poverty, stress, family situa- 
tion, frequent moves, missing school and lack of overall stability. 

Two cross-sectional studies in Birmingham (UK) compared a 
group of homeless children and their families with a comparison group 
(Vostanis et al. 1997, 1998). In one of these studies, which was also lon- 
gitudinal, 58 rehoused families with 103 children aged between 2 and 
16 years were compared with a group of families of low socio-economic 
status with 54 children in stable housing. Mental health problems were 
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significantly higher among rehoused mothers and their children than 
in the comparison group, and mothers with a history of abuse and poor 
social integration were more likely to have children with persistent men- 
tal health problems. Comparing the development of communication, 
homeless children remained more delayed than the comparison group, 
with homeless children’s age-equivalent in communication (7.8 years) 
significantly lower than their chronological age (8.5 years). 

In the second study, psychosocial characteristics were evaluated 
in a sample of 113 homeless families (249 children aged between 2 and 
16 years) admitted to seven local hostels and compared with 29 housed 
families (83 children) matched for socio-economic status. Homeless chil- 
dren were more likely to have histories of abuse and be on the at-risk 
child protection register. In addition, the likelihood of homeless children 
attending early childhood centres and school decreased after admission 
to the hostel. In contrast to the comparison group, they had delayed com- 
munication and higher Child Behaviour Checklist scores. In both studies, 
there were also significant impacts of homelessness on maternal health, 
which is another area that needs to be addressed simultaneously. 

In Philadelphia, children who had their first homeless episode 
when toddlers had a 60 per cent increase in odds of not meeting pro- 
ficiency in mathematics compared with children who first experienced 
homelessness in elementary school. However, the timing of the first 
homeless episode was not significantly related to an increase in reading 
non-proficiency (Fantuzzo et al. 2013). 


Asthma and disability 

As previously mentioned, asthma is the most common chronic health 
condition among children in the UK. There have been studies that sug- 
gest homelessness amplifies the prevalence of asthma and its symptoms 
in children, but research is lacking in the UK, while the United States 
has produced a small archive of studies on the subject. In a prospective 
cohort study of 20 large US cities, there were three sample groups of 
2,631 low-income children followed up to 5 years of age: 259 homeless, 
621 doubled-up and 1,751 housed low-income. ‘Homeless’ was defined 
as living in temporary housing, in a group shelter, or on the street at the 
time of the interview, or in the 12 months before the interview the mother 
staying in a shelter, an abandoned building, an automobile, or any other 
place not meant for regular housing, even for one night; ‘doubled-up’ 
referred to having lived or currently living with family or friends but not 
paying rent, or if in the past 12 months the mother had moved in with 
other people because of financial problems. 
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Homeless children had a higher rate of physical disability than 
others: at 1 and 3 years old, 7 and 8 per cent of these children, respectively, 
had a physical disability, compared with 2 to 3 per cent of the housed 
low-income group. The rate of asthma was high across all three groups 
of children, ranging from 20 to 28 per cent at 5 years old. Scores from 
the Child Behaviour Checklist suggested that children who experienced 
homelessness or doubling-up are more likely than housed low-income 
children to have an emotional or behavioural problem in conjunction 
with a chronic illness such as asthma (Park et al. 2011). 

In New York City, in a random sample of 740 homeless children, 39.8 
per cent had asthma, which was more than six times the national rate for 
children in the late 1990s (McLean 2004; Myers 2000). In many deprived 
groups, what triggers asthma symptoms is not usually recognised and 
they are often undertreated, resulting in preventable hospital admissions. 
In the total sample, only 26.9 per cent had a prior physician diagnosis of 
asthma, while 12.9 per cent of the children did not have a prior physician 
diagnosis of asthma although they had previously reported symptoms 
consistent with moderate or severe persistent asthma. In addition, 48.6 
per cent of children with severe persistent asthma had at least one emer- 
gency department visit in the past year as did 24.8 per cent of children 
with symptoms of mild intermittent asthma (McLean et al. 2004). 


Infectious diseases 

The prevalence and incidence of infectious diseases are higher in the 
homeless population, and are accompanied by poor vaccine coverage 
(Schwarz et al. 2008a). In Baltimore, a cross-sectional study investi- 
gated Hepatitis C virus (HCV) seroprevalence among 170 caregivers and 
336 children (aged 2 to 18 years old) living in shelters and transitional 
housing; 19 per cent of caregivers were seropositive with 59 per cent pre- 
viously unaware of their HCV serostatus, though none of the children 
were seropositive. The strongest predictor of HCV seropositive status in 
the caregivers (71 per cent) was a history of having ever injected drugs 
(Schwarz et al. 2008b). There have been studies and intervention pro- 
grammes to improve vaccine coverage for infectious diseases among the 
homeless population, described later in the chapter. 


Mortality 

In the UK, more deprived groups of children are at greater risk of mor- 
tality. The same holds true for homeless children, often suffering pov- 
erty and unstable accommodation, as demonstrated in the United States. 
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There is evidence from New York City, dating back to 2001-3, that the 
mortality rate is nearly twice as high among homeless children compared 
with children citywide and in low-income neighbourhoods. These deaths 
of homeless children occurred outside the shelter system and were mostly 
attributed to external or unintentional injuries, while some were caused 
by assaults (Kerker et al. 2011). 


Interventions and programmes for homeless children 


Despite the evidence for the vulnerability of homeless children to 
poorer health outcomes, there have been few documented studies 
that principally address interventions for these children. Upon review, 
the common interventions were health advocacy, vaccine-uptake pro- 
grammes, education and housing provisions (see Table 3.2). These 
studies can be seen as models for future intervention and programme 
implementation that can be tailored to homeless children in England, 
and in the UK as a whole. 

A settings-based approach has been common in the context of 
implementing programmes in shelters, ‘settings-based’ meaning 
the focus on ‘health potentials inherent in the social and institu- 
tional settings of everyday life’ within settings as diverse as schools, 
workplaces, hospitals, prisons and markets, to geographic regions 
(Kickbusch 1996; Dooris 2006). In order to improve hepatitis B virus 
(HBV) vaccine coverage among homeless children and knowledge 
among caregivers, a shelter-based vaccine programme in Baltimore 
used a culturally appropriate, educational HBV video in a randomised 
control trial. In the whole group of children aged 2 to 18 years old, 
vaccine coverage increased from 68 to 85 per cent over the course 
of three visits (Schwarz et al. 2008a). In Florida, a shelter-based 
stress management intervention targeting elementary school-age 
children resulted in improved self-esteem and social competency and 
reduced maladaptive behaviour problems. The intervention consisted 
of four weekly training sessions with exercises for identifying their 
own symptoms of stress and managing their stress, including deep 
breathing and muscle relaxation. Homework was assigned and daily 
practice was encouraged by researchers and shelter staff (Davey and 
Neff 2001). 
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Poor nutrition can result in obesity, micronutrient deficiency and 
faltering growth among children, especially in those from more deprived 
backgrounds. Good nutrition improves immune function, cognition and 
brain and physical growth. However, there is a lack of studies on home- 
less children and potential nutrition interventions. In the United States, 
the Early Childhood Enhanced Health Program was also implemented 
ina shelter setting in North Carolina targeting children aged 18 months 
to 6 years. It consisted of nutrition training, with four classes taught to 
mothers by clinic nurses and three classes taught to cafeteria staff by 
a dietician; mothers demonstrated an improved nutritional knowledge 
(Yousey et al. 2007). 

In 2017, the Royal College of Paediatrics and Child Health (RCPCH) 
and Child Poverty Action Group gathered valuable data on views of how 
poverty affects child health from an online survey of paediatricians 
throughout the UK; the qualitative data was consistent in reporting how 
food insecurity and the inability to afford basic essentials is detrimental 
to the health of a child. As a result of poverty or low income, paediatri- 
cians reported poorer nutrition and growth below expectation, dilution 
of milk due to inability to afford formula milk, reliance on food banks 
and acute care services, obese or overweight children due to inability to 
afford ‘healthy food’, and parents often reducing their food intake to pro- 
vide for their children (RCPCH 2017c). However, there are no UK inter- 
ventions to address this need. 

The other studies to include homeless children or specifically 
address their caregivers have been health advocacy and substance-abuse 
treatment programmes. In the UK, a health advocacy intervention was 
assessed in two controlled trials, and found that when a health advocate 
intervened and supported the respondents earlier in their stay in tem- 
porary housing, their health-related quality of life outcomes improved 
greatly in comparison with the control group who received usual care and 
no advocacy. The key principles of the health advocacy approach were: 


e the health advocate as an additional resource in an established 
mainstream service 

e a flexible and holistic approach to health care with interventions 
tailored to the needs of the homeless individual and/or family 

e the use of advocacy to help homeless people’s voice to be heard 
and health needs met 

e acollaborative, integrated approach, as health is closely aligned to 
social and housing needs. 
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In terms of implementation, the health advocate was to: 


e give adequate information, both written and verbal, and not assume 
that people knew how to access primary health-care services 

e provide health checks, family planning information and practi- 
cal advice, act as a liaison and provide referrals to social services, 
child protection services, health visitors, and more. (Graham-Jones 
et al. 2004; Reilly et al. 2004) 


An intervention that addressed homeless families focused on substance- 
abusing mothers of young children entering a therapeutic community. The 
intervention was a substance-abuse treatment programme, and engagement 
with the programme reduced alcohol and drug problems and improved 
housing stability. Researchers concluded that housing provisions in addition 
to participation in a therapeutic community could enable homeless mothers 
to successfully engage in substance-abuse programmes (Smith et al. 1995). 
Likewise, many systematic reviews have found that case management and 
supportive housing interventions have the greatest impact on reducing sub- 
stance abuse (Hwang and Burns 2014). 


Towards transformative change 


Child homelessness is a complex issue requiring an integration of coordi- 
nated solutions, rather than simply placing a ‘band-aid’ over the issue. Pov- 
erty and homelessness are continuously threatening optimal nutrition, oral 
hygiene, mental health, vaccine uptake, and more. Evidence from interna- 
tional studies has demonstrated that this sub-population is particularly vul- 
nerable to malnutrition and poor health outcomes, including mental health, 
which in turn have both short- and long-term impacts on learning and health. 
They are also vulnerable due to their mobility and ever-changing, disruptive 
circumstances, which contribute to not engaging with services such as pri- 
mary care and an over-reliance on acute services, which represents both an 
economic drain and a failure of preventive action. There is a vital need to 
develop tailored, responsive interventions to meet the needs of this vulnera- 
ble group, to both optimise their health and well-being, and ensure they are 
able to learn and engage in other important activities. Given the importance 
of the first thousand days, it is also essential that we intervene early. 

At present, many children are falling through the gaps in health care 
and early years services, which continue to bear the brunt of government 
budget cuts. According to the RCPCH (2017a), the government urgently 
needs to adopt a ‘child health in all policies’ approach to decision-making 
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and policy development. In the wake of government budget cuts, many 
public spaces that provided services and a safety net for marginalised 
groups have been dismantled, including children’s centres, while the vol- 
untary sector has been left the sole provider of some important services 
in the absence and inattention of government. Even schools and teachers 
are now relying on food banks and charities themselves to ensure that 
their students have food to eat and clean clothes (Alston 2018). Cuts are 
also being made with a lack of transparency and without consideration 
for their broader impact on child health. 

Homeless children are future adults, and without proper support, 
are at risk of following the same cycle of homelessness and exclusion in 
adulthood. The government needs to take responsibility towards these 
young children to give them a better future; the burden should not be on 
the underfunded voluntary sector. There needs to be policy in place to 
target vulnerable groups with a predisposition to homelessness, in order 
to prevent homelessness from happening in the first place. According to 
the Joseph Rowntree Foundation, addressing childhood poverty is para- 
mount in prevention policy and practice (Bramley and Fitzpatrick 2018). 

In addition, there needs to be better policy for tracking homeless chil- 
dren. We recommend a national register for under 5s so that they do not fall 
through the cracks of the fragmented early childhood education system. The 
current lack of this national register prevents referrals across early childhood 
education and care (ECEC) services, made worse by the constraints imposed 
by the General Data Protection Regulation (GDPR) and the Data Protection 
Act 2018. According to the Children’s Society (2014), live birth data is not 
shared with children’s centres, which creates another barrier and gap in the 
possibility of having coordinated care and accounting for all children born 
in suboptimal environments. Furthermore, homeless families in temporary 
accommodation can be moved several times from place to place without 
information from ECEC services previously used following them, creating 
further isolation and inaccessibility to services. ECEC services should work 
with social services to create a coordinated response for this vulnerable 
group, removing a major barrier to homeless children seeking regular or 
routine care. The introduction of case management could bridge the gap 
between health and social services and improve the delivery of these services. 

Long-term chronic health conditions and child poverty are only 
expected to increase. According to the United Nations Special Rapporteur, 
the Equality and Human Rights Commission predicts that an additional 
1.5 million children in the UK will fall into poverty between 2010 and 
2021/22, which will have detrimental consequences on child health and 
well-being for future generations (Alston 2018). For example, analyses 
using the longitudinal British Cohort Study have demonstrated the social 
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distribution of homelessness and shown how adverse life experiences in 
childhood, including poverty, are predictors of homelessness in adult- 
hood (Figure 3.1; Bramley and Fitzpatrick 2018). 

Research is essential. The UK needs to fund research and controlled 
trials that specifically address child health and examine the impact of 
the individual, social, financial and structural factors associated with 
homelessness. Funding research will also help enable the government to 
develop evidence-based strategies and interventions to be coordinated 
and implemented in the UK to reach this vulnerable population. 

In addition to research, there needs to be greater emphasis on data 
collection and tracking children. This will include better-quality data, 
including the introduction of more health indicators that are measured 
on a more regular basis, to reflect the age and growth periods of a child, 
which can then inform what areas of child services need more funding 
and what part of the government is accountable. The RCPCH (2017a) 


Probability 


white male mixed ethnicity female 


affluent childhood of poverty in childhood 
rural south of England brought up by a lone parent 


Homelessness 


left school or college at 


age 16, 


had spells of unemployment, 


unproblematic school career, 


went to university and graduated at 


living with his parents at 


living as a renter with 


no partner but with her own 
no partner relationship and children at 
no children. age 26. 


71.2% 


Figure 3.1 Probability of homelessness by age 30 (Source: based on 
an example by Bramley and Fitzpatrick, 2018) 
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recommends extending the National Child Measurement Programme to 
measure children after birth, before school and during adolescence, but 
the government has not made any significant changes based on this recom- 
mendation. Better measures and indicators of child health and well-being 
are vital because these will also be measures of inequalities and inequities. 
The studies discussed in this chapter demonstrate a need for screening 
and health assessment of mothers or pregnant women who are homeless or 
at risk of becoming homeless. There should be a greater focus on commu- 
nity-based prevention measures in low-income areas and health promotion 
among high-risk children and their families. Maternal health needs to come 
to the foreground because healthy weight, breastfeeding, smoking cessation 
and mental health all have an impact on child health, too. Furthermore, 
there is a need for mental health and educational interventions for homeless 
children in shelter settings, which also need to include parental education 
in order to identify illness more efficiently and utilise the most appropriate, 
streamlined health-care service, instead of relying on accident and emer- 
gency departments. We also recommend interventions, and research to mon- 
itor the impact of these interventions, that support homeless mothers with 
child development; but at the same time, these interventions need to be sen- 
sitive to the environments that the children are living in and cannot be simply 
transferred from other environments where children have room to play. 
Such measures could potentially prevent some homelessness or mit- 
igate some of its effects, though not all. Much more is needed. The child’s 
whole environment influences the child’s health and development, and 
requires a cross-sector approach involving housing, health and education all 
working together; current complacency with an uncoordinated system inev- 
itably results in exclusion. But the biggest detriment to homeless children is 
the indifference and austerity regime of the government, and the unreason- 
able burden this has placed on the voluntary sector. What is urgently needed 
is the provision of stable, suitable and genuinely affordable housing in com- 
munities; and to restore cuts in public funding, prioritising child health. 


Further reading 


We recommend three literature reviews due to the scarcity of primary 
evidence on this important issue of child health and homelessness. ‘What 
works in inclusion health: Overview of effective interventions for marginal- 
ised and excluded populations’ by Luchenski et al. (2018) is in The Lancet, 
and is available free at https://doi.org/10.1016/S0140-6736(17)31959-1. 
The authors conducted a systematic review of evidence for effective health 
interventions of socially excluded people (for example, people with a history 
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of substance abuse, sex work, imprisonment and homelessness) in high- 
income countries. However, from this review, the dearth of evidence on 
child homelessness or other childhood adverse life experiences is evident. 
The other two reviews are by Hwang and Burns (2014) — ‘Health 
interventions for people who are homeless’, also in The Lancet, available 
free at https://doi.org/10.1016/S0140-6736(14)61133-8, and by Hwang 
et al. (2005) — ‘Interventions to improve the health of the homeless: A sys- 
tematic review’ — in the American Journal of Preventive Medicine, available 
at https://doi.org/10.1016/j.amepre.2005.06.017. These articles cover 
interventions intended to improve the health of the homeless; they cate- 
gorised subpopulations of homeless people by health condition, gender, 
families with children and number of visits to acute health services such 
as emergency departments and hospital admissions. Both provide similar 
evidence and argument for transformative change on the research agenda. 
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Towards a unified and unifying ECEC 
system from birth to 6 years 


Peter Moss 


The need for transformative change 


From policy neglect ... 


The Thomas Coram Research Unit (TCRU) at the UCL Institute of Edu- 
cation, University College London (IOE) was established in 1973, as a 
government-funded centre led by an inspirational social researcher, Jack 
Tizard. Among his previous work, Jack had demonstrated the necessity 
and feasibility of transformational change in the lives of children with 
severe learning disabilities (termed, in those days, ‘mentally subnormal’) 
who needed residential care. Rather than continuing incarceration in 
large impersonal institutions, so-called ‘subnormality hospitals’, under 
an impoverished medical regime, the Brooklands Project showed conclu- 
sively, with a controlled trial, that these children could not only survive 
but thrive if treated like any other children unable to live with their fam- 
ilies, and if placed in a small children’s home with staff trained to take a 
developmental rather than a custodial approach (Tizard 1964). 

Now with his new research centre, the TCRU, which as a young 
researcher I was fortunate to be part of, Jack turned his attention to what 
he considered another blatant failure of public policy towards children: 
early childhood education and care (ECEC) services. His analysis of this 
failure was forceful and wide-ranging. There was insufficient provision: 
‘the shortfall of places for employed mothers ... is enormous’ (Tizard et 
al. 1976, 137), Jack taking the view that ‘working mothers’ (TCRU only 
later changed to talking about ‘working parents’) should be actively sup- 
ported by public policy, not criticised or cold-shouldered. 


But the problems went far deeper. The whole system, if it merited 
such a term, was rotten. Existing services were fragmented and divisive: 


The present hotch-potch of pre-school provision (day nurseries, fac- 
tory nurseries [today we would say ‘workplace nurseries’], nursery 
schools, nursery classes, reception classes, playgroups, minders) 
and the distribution of children among them, reflect a mixture of 
historical accident — the needs (of parents especially) for particular 
hours of care, the local availability of services and the criteria of 
admission. The needs of the child rarely figure. Each type of ser- 
vice has its own set of hours, not normally adjusted to the needs of 
parents and child ... Social segregation occurs when services are 
neither locally based nor multi-purpose. (Tizard et al. 1976, 215) 


Fragmented provision was grafted on to a flawed structure, with gov- 
ernment responsibility for services split between welfare and educa- 
tion, both nationally and locally. ‘The present division of responsibility 
between social services and education authorities makes little sense. Not 
only is the division difficult to justify, but it perpetuates anomalies of pay- 
ment, availability and placement ... The present situation makes coordi- 
nated planning virtually impossible’ (Tizard et al. 1976, 214). 

Last, but not least, Jack asked ‘why five?’, questioning the early age 
of compulsory schooling in England compared with most other European 
countries, and why so many children actually started primary school 
even earlier. 

A system so flawed needed root-and-branch change; nothing else 
would do. Jack wanted a more integrated service, which would in turn 
‘bring the question of “why five?” into even sharper focus’. Integration 
meant ‘the education and care of young children [should be] the 
responsibility of one authority at national and local levels ... [cover- 
ing] education and care throughout the day and year — not just during 
school hours and terms’ (Tizard et al. 1976, 214). Jack also emphasised 
the centrality of health to an integrated early years service: ‘if nursery 
centres are to provide really adequate care for young children, they 
must have easy access to specialist health and psychological services 
which must be closely involved in what goes on in the centres’ (Tizard 
et al. 1976, 217). 

At the heart of an integrated service, replacing the existing dysfunc- 
tional ‘hotch-potch’ of provision, was to be a new form of provision, the 
children’s centre: ‘Our criteria [for a transformed service] suggest that 
the basic form of service should be through multi-purpose children’s 
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centres offering part- and full-time care with medical and other services, 
to a very local catchment area, but there is much room for experimen- 
tation’ (Tizard et al. 1976, 220). As well as being local (Jack wanted a 
children’s centre within ‘pram-pushing distance’ for all families) and 
multi-purpose, this new form of service should be inclusive — open to all 
in its catchment area, responsive to family needs and free: 


For a society that provides free education ... and a free child health 
service, a free pre-school service is a logical corollary ... The main 
aim of an integrated pre-school centre should be to offer high quality 
care for young children in its catchment area, at the age and, within 
reason, for the hours that their parents want. The service must there- 
fore be available to all families, and not selective in its intake, and 
must be based on demand, not need. (Tizard et al. 1976, 214, 216) 


This idea of the children’s centre was more than a utopian vision. Work- 
ing with local authorities and voluntary organisations, Jack Tizard ini- 
tiated and developed two prototypes in London: the Thomas Coram 
Children’s Centre in Camden and the Dorothy Gardner Children’s Centre 
in Westminster. Sadly, though, governments of the day and subsequently, 
of both right and left, continued to pay little attention to children’s cen- 
tres in particular and to ECEC in general. At a time when, as we shall see, 
Sweden was starting on the long road to developing a fully integrated, 
universal early childhood service, England lacked the foresight to set out 
on a similar journey whose direction had so clearly been mapped out. 

This scene of dysfunction and policy neglect lasted for many years 
after the end of the Second World War (when the need of wartime indus- 
tries for women workers had led to a brief expansion of nursery provi- 
sion), despite the efforts of reformers to set out alternatives. The rest of 
the chapter will examine what happened once ECEC belatedly became a 
policy priority and how movement to a fully integrated system stalled; 
show what a fully integrated ECEC system looks like in practice, taking 
the case of Sweden; and, finally, discuss steps that need to be taken if 
England is to grasp the nettle of transformative change and move at last 
to a unified and unifying system. 


... to policy mainstream 


The years passed by and little changed for ECEC in England. Come 1997, 
the system was still split between ‘day care’ or ‘childcare’ (nurseries, 
childminders, playgroups) and ‘education’ (school-based provision), 
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services were still fragmented and most children still started at primary 
school before the age of 5 years. The result was inconsistency, incoher- 
ence and inequality between services; unnecessary discontinuity for 
many children and inconvenience for many parents; services that were 
socially divisive, different types providing for different purposes and for 
different families; and a start to primary schooling that pitched children 
into formal education at an early age and left the early childhood sector 
truncated and weak. But that year held out the prospect of transforma- 
tional change. Under a ‘New Labour’ government, ECEC moved out from 
the policy backwaters, where it had stagnated for so many years, into 
the policy mainstream, carried along on a surge of new-found political 
commitment, an outpouring of numerous policy initiatives and a surge 
of increased resources. 

Yet despite this attention, the major problems, so clearly docu- 
mented by Jack Tizard and others back in the 1970s, remained largely 
unresolved (for a detailed account and assessment of post-1997 reforms, 
see Cohen, Moss, Petrie and Wallace 2004, 2018). A study for UNESCO 
(Kaga et al. 2010) has argued that full integration requires action on 
seven structural dimensions. ‘New Labour’ began promisingly, taking 
action on three of these dimensions: moving responsibility for all early 
childhood services into one department — Education; and introducing an 
integrated regulatory system (led by Ofsted, the national schools inspec- 
torate) and an early years curriculum, both covering all services and the 
whole early childhood period. But further progress towards a fully inte- 
grated early childhood system eradicating the early education/childcare 
divide stalled before tackling the remaining dimensions. These are the 
‘wicked’ structural issues of access, funding, workforce and type of provi- 
sion — ‘wicked’ because of the major and costly changes required to trans- 
form the deeply entrenched status quo. 

In some key respects, the systemic problems of division and frag- 
mentation deepened. Three- and four-year-old children gained an entitle- 
ment to part-time ‘early education’, while the needs of working parents 
for ‘childcare’ were acknowledged and supported. But the childcare/edu- 
cation division was accentuated by introducing different forms of public 
funding; services providing ‘early education’ were fully funded via direct 
government grants, ‘childcare’ was part funded by tax- or benefit-based 
subsidies paid to parents. A market in services, which had developed de 
facto before 1997 as private day nursery and childminder provision and 
grew rapidly from the late 1980s (DoH 1997), now became an explicit 
government goal; for example, the 2006 Childcare Act placed a duty on 
local authorities to manage their local ‘childcare market’. Competition 
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between individual services became the order of the day, taking frag- 
mentation to a new level. 

Last but not least, children’s centres were finally adopted as govern- 
ment policy, with 3,500 opened in a few years. But instead of marking 
the introduction of a universal system of integrated services, with chil- 
dren’s centres becoming ‘the basic form of service’ in England, this new 
provision was simply added to the existing ‘hotch-potch’ of services, aug- 
menting not reducing fragmentation. Moreover, not all provided educa- 
tion and care; only those centres serving the 30 per cent most deprived 
communities had to offer integrated early education and childcare places 
for a minimum of five days a week, 10 hours a day, 48 weeks a year. Jack 
Tizard’s vision of a free, integrated and comprehensive service of chil- 
dren’s centres available locally to all families, and responsive to demand, 
remained unfulfilled. 

Today, more than two decades after the policy sea change of 1997, 
England still has a system that is only partly integrated, remaining deeply 
split between ‘childcare’ and ‘education’, with a continuing plethora of 
fragmented services. As already noted, successive governments have 
been unwilling or unable to tackle the structural divisions in access, 
funding, workforce and provision that leave ‘childcare’ services the poor 
relations of school-based provision (see Chapter 5, for example, for the 
inequalities between ‘childcare workers’ and school-based ‘teachers’). 

Underlying this has been an inability to confront the conceptual 
divide, a way of thinking that underpins more structural divisions. 
Despite some lip service paid to the idea that ‘education’ and ‘care’ are 
inseparable, in practice policymakers, the media and the general public 
in England have clung to ‘childcare’ as a distinct concept defining one part 
of early childhood provision, expressed in a persistent public discourse of 
‘childcare services’, ‘childcare workers’ and ‘childcare costs’. It has proved 
impossible to get beyond childcare, to adopt and embody a genuinely 
integrative way of thinking and talking about all ECEC provision. 

What might this integrative way involve? It would mean recognising 
that: 


e ‘Care’, understood as an ‘ethic of care’ defining how children and 
adults should relate to each other in all services (Moss 2017), is 
an intrinsic part of all services for all children, irrespective of their 
parents’ employment status. 

e All early childhood services should as a matter of course recognise 
the needs of employed parents. 
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e Overall, to echo the goals of the Swedish preschool curriculum, 
early childhood services should be equally concerned with enhanc- 
ing children’s care and security, self-esteem and well-being, and 
development and learning (Skolverket 2018). 


Under this formulation, a broad and integrative concept of education 
(‘education-in-its-broadest-sense’) would become the basis for a unified 
and unifying early childhood system; while ‘childcare for working par- 
ents’ would be reduced to a necessary but not very interesting matter of 
opening hours, a detail of how early childhood education is organised. 

Rather than moving towards the adoption of this broad and inte- 
grative concept of early childhood education, the divisive language of 
‘childcare’, with its focus on ‘working parents’, has become increasingly 
prominent in England since 2010. Thus, for example, the titles of two 
major government policy papers from 2013 are More Great Childcare and 
More Affordable Childcare (DfE 2013a, 2013b). Or, to take an even more 
telling example, the government in England has recently amended its 
universal entitlement of 570 hours per year (approximately 15 hours per 
week) of free ‘early education’ for 3- and 4-year-olds. Now, this age group 
is offered 30 hours per week of free provision — but only for children 
whose parents are employed — and the offer is presented as ‘childcare’. 
A right to education for all children has, thus, morphed into ‘childcare’ 
for some children, a benefit dependent on parental employment status. 
‘Childcare’ has, once again, been put forward as a defining feature of 
early childhood services, in contrast to ‘education’. 

The whole of ECEC provision may have been placed under the 
Department for Education, for purposes of policymaking and adminis- 
tration. But a large part of it remains, both structurally and conceptually, 
apart from education, in a separate domain of ‘care’ services, a domain 
where ‘care’ is seen mainly as a commodity that some adults need to 
obtain to enable their working lives. 


Towards transformative change 


What it looks like in practice: The case of Sweden 


The need for transformative change to create integrated early childhood 
services, in a unified and unifying system, remains as pressing today 
as it was when Jack Tizard was urging the need for such change in the 
1970s. Indeed, it has arguably become more pressing, given the pre-1997 
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neglect of policy and the post-1997 exacerbation of existing problems as 
early childhood services became a policy priority. Finding itself in a hole, 
England has responded by digging deeper. 

England is not alone in its failure to address such systemic problems 
and bring about transformative change. Based on a study of the ECEC 
workforce in the 28 member states of the European Union, plus Russia and 
Ukraine, Oberhuemer (2019) concludes that the most common ECEC sys- 
tem, in 12 countries, is a totally split one. Close behind, 11 countries have 
a partially integrated system; the ‘UK’ as a whole is included in this group 
(though, in fact, each of the four nations making up the UK has responsi- 
bility for its own ECEC system). That leaves seven countries described as 
having ‘unitary systems (0-6/7)’ — in other words, having fully integrated 
ECEC systems. These are Croatia, Estonia, Lithuania and Slovenia, as well 
as three Nordic countries: Denmark, Finland and Sweden. The other two 
Nordic countries (Iceland and Norway) have unitary systems but are not 
included, since they are not EU member states. 

The unresolved situation in England would be brought into sharp 
relief by comparison with any of these countries with ‘unitary systems’, 
but for the purposes of this chapter I will take Sweden, which today has 
a fully integrated ECEC system, with responsibility residing in educa- 
tion, both locally and nationally. All children, irrespective of their par- 
ents’ employment status, are entitled to a place in a publicly funded early 
childhood service from 12 months of age; before then, all children are 
at home being cared for by their parents taking well-paid parental leave 
(discussed further in Chapter 13). Swedish children do not enter primary 
school until the age of 6 years, and compulsory school age is 7 years; 
between the ages of 6 and 7, nearly all children attend a ‘preschool class’ 
in school on a voluntary basis. 

While a few preschool children in Sweden attend family day care 
(referred to as ‘childminding’ in England), the great majority go to for- 
skolor (literally, ‘preschools’). These centres for children aged from 
1 to 6 years are open for 10 hours a day throughout the year, and still 
mostly run by kommuner (local authorities). These integrated centres 
are funded directly by government, from taxation; attendance for 3- to 
6-year-olds is free for 525 hours per year; and parental fees for remain- 
ing attendance, whether for longer hours or for younger children, is 
capped (the so-called ‘maxtaxa’) at 1,260 Swedish kroner per month 
(approximately £107) for a first child at preschool, 840 kroner (approx- 
imately £71) for a second child and 420 kroner (approximately £36) for 
a third child. Preschools are staffed by an integrated workforce, based on 
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förskollärare, graduate teachers specialising in work with 1- to 7-year- 
olds, who account for over half of the workforce. There is a short, frame- 
work curriculum for preschools, which, as already noted, emphasises 
an integrative approach that encompasses care, security, well-being, 
learning and development. Most Swedish parents are employed, so it is 
obvious that preschools, like schools, must reflect this in their opening 
hours — but this is just taken for granted; Swedish preschools are defined 
as a type of school not a ‘childcare’ service. 

Overall, therefore, Sweden has a fully unified early childhood 
system, a basically educational service that takes account of parents’ 
employment, offering seamless provision over a five-year period, inte- 
grated structurally and underpinned by an integrative concept. The sys- 
tem is also unifying if we look at attendance. With England and Sweden 
providing a free entitlement, it is unsurprising that both countries show 
high attendance rates for 3- to 5-year-olds, at around 94 per cent (the 
figures here, referring to 2016, are for the UK as a whole). The picture, 
however, is very different for children under 3 years old, with the UK 
lagging far behind Sweden, 32 per cent of UK children attending formal 
early childhood services compared with 47 per cent of Swedish children; 
but as virtually all Swedish children under 12 months are cared for at 
home by parents on parental leave, this means that in practice more than 
two-thirds of 1- and 2-year-olds attend preschool. The gap between the 
UK and Sweden is even greater when taking into account average weekly 
hours of attendance for children under 3 years old: 18 against 30 (OECD 
2019, Charts PF3.2.A and PF3.2.D). 

But the most striking difference between the UK and Sweden is 
equality of access. On measures of socio-economic background (mother’s 
education and household income), Sweden shows no statistically signif- 
icant difference in levels of attendance for children under 3 years old. By 
contrast, differences in attendance are large and statistically significant 
for the UK, favouring children from more advantaged families (OECD 
2019, Charts PF3.2B and PF3.2.C). 


Towards an integrated system 


The case of Sweden is not presented as a model that could be readily 
exported to and adopted in England; the national contexts are too dif- 
ferent to permit a simple process of ‘policy borrowing’. I have used it, 
instead, for three reasons. First, to illustrate what a unified and unifying 
early childhood service can actually look like, and to show it is perfectly 
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feasible; it is a contribution to raising understanding and expectations — 
and poverty of both is a major impediment to transformative change. 
Second, to provoke critical questioning about the state we are in in Eng- 
land today. Since there are alternatives, why do we have what we have? 
For example, why start school at 5 or younger? Why don’t or can’t we do 
things differently? Third, because ECEC in Sweden was not always like it 
is today. The country made a political decision to take a new direction for 
early childhood services, and remained politically committed to seeing 
that decision through. 

Let me explain. Back in the 1970s, Jack Tizard was aware that some- 
thing was afoot in Sweden, driven by an economic boom in the 1960s, 
by increasing demand for women’s employment and by the work of a 
national commission established in 1968, reporting in 1972. Sweden, 
Tizard et al. (1976, 118, 119) wrote, was: 


working towards an integrated system of child centres where care 
and education are combined under the same ministerial responsi- 
bility ... In 1968 a Commission on Child Centres was set up with 
a very wide remit to consider the form and content of pre-school 
facilities, and how they should expand ... Day nurseries and nurs- 
ery schools were all to be regarded as pre-school centres; all staff 
should have educational duties. 


What had filtered through to Jack, as reflected in this quote, was the start 
in Sweden of a process of transformative change, including the expan- 
sion and integration of early childhood services. The National Com- 
mission referred to, on Nursery Provision (Barnstugeutredning), which 
worked from 1968 to 1972, ‘mobilised expertise from every corner of the 
country to assist them in their work’ (Korpi 2007, 24) of charting the 
future direction for early childhood services. 

Like other countries in Europe, Sweden at that time had an early 
childhood system split between full-time day care institutions for chil- 
dren with working parents and kindergartens (later ‘play schools’) for 
children over 3 years old, offering half-day ‘educational’ services. The 
former had begun in the 1850s for the children of poor working moth- 
ers, the latter in the 1890s for children of middle-class families (Korpi 
2007). The Commission recommended merging these services to cre- 
ate one institution — to be known as the förskola (‘preschool’). This had 
major implications, not least for the divided early childhood workforce 
that would now need to merge into a single new profession, a process 
creating new tensions: 
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Half day and full day services differed greatly in staff training and 
working practices. The integration of the two would be rather pain- 
ful for many teachers in half-day services, since their professional 
experience was not valued equally with that of the preschool teach- 
ers trained in the approaches recommended by the Commission. 
(Lenz Taguchi and Munkammar 2003, 12) 


However, the reform proceeded, resulting in the present-day staffing 
structure of the preschool teacher as the core worker in the preschool, 
supported by assistants or barnskötare. 

An integrated early childhood system and workforce began taking 
shape in the 1970s, though initially services were integrated within wel- 
fare rather than education. Over time, services expanded (from 1970 to 
1995, the number of children in early childhood centres rose more than 
tenfold, from 33,000 to 365,000 (Korpi 2007)); entitlements to provision 
were introduced (initially confined to children with employed or stud- 
ying parents); and the integrated service was moved from welfare to 
education, first locally and then, in 1996, nationally. All this was under- 
pinned by sustained and rising public funding, until today Sweden has 
the second-highest public spend on ECEC services of OECD member 
states: 1.6 per cent of GDP, compared with the UK’s 0.6 per cent and the 
OECD average of 0.7 per cent (OECD 2019, Chart PF3.1.A). 

The contrast is stark. Both England and Sweden had inadequate 
and divided early childhood services in the late 1960s. The Swedes, 
through a process of public deliberation backed by political commitment, 
decided to act; 40 years later they had achieved an impressive integrated 
system. The English, by contrast, neglected the need for state-led expan- 
sion and reform, wasting decades when gradual evolution could have 
transformed the situation and created a functional system. By the time 
neglect suddenly turned to urgency, the flaws in the English system had 
worsened and become further embedded, there was a perceived need for 
more places quickly, and also an ideological but unquestioned sympathy 
for private and market solutions. Rather than a period of public deliber- 
ation to decide what course to take, in 1997, the government in England 
opted for more of the same (with the addition of a targeted early inter- 
vention programme, Sure Start), leaving systemic flaws untouched. 

The point of this tale of two countries is obvious, though none the 
less important. Transformative change needs to start at some point; it 
needs to be guided by a clear answer to the question ‘where to?’, offer- 
ing a widely understood and agreed goal; and it needs to be sustained 
by steady, incremental movement towards that goal. The alternative is a 
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constant struggle to make the best of a bad job, endless hole-digging with 
each fresh excavation dimming the prospects for transformative change. 

So what might be done in England, more than 40 years after Jack 
Tizard’s arguments for transformation and after 20 years of government 
activity on early childhood? A pessimist might say it is now too late; the 
hole is too deep to get out of and too many vested interests and ingrained 
attitudes are too deeply dug in. But let me play the optimist, and con- 
sider what steps might be necessary to achieve transformative change 
at long last. On this basis, I suggest eight steps, which I set out below in 
broad brush strokes. I recognise there is much detail to be added (some 
of which is discussed in Chapter 14), but at this stage it is more important 
to see the big picture — where we want to get to: 


1. Start by agreeing a political commitment to a fully integrated 
ECEC system, with services provided as an entitlement for all chil- 
dren from birth to 6 years and their carers, and the service to be 
local, inclusive, responsive and democratic. 

2. This commitment to include: recognition of birth to 6 years as the 
first stage of the education system and the span of the early child- 
hood service (that is, put back compulsory school age and admis- 
sion to primary school); clear statements on the meaning given to 
‘education’ and ‘care’; and services to be multi-purpose, with edu- 
cation as a central purpose alongside a variety of other purposes 
evolving in response to local needs and demands - services to be 
understood as ‘public forums situated in civil society in which chil- 
dren and adults participate together in projects of social, cultural, 
political and economic significance’ (Dahlberg et al. 2013, 78). 

3. This commitment to be implemented over a specified transi- 
tion period, say 10 to 15 years, and sustained across changes of 
government. 

4. Integration to be based on the seven structural dimensions out- 
lined earlier in the chapter, and on a clear conceptual understand- 
ing that education and care are inseparable and required for all 
children. 

5. The integrated service to be based on children’s centres, which 
will become ‘the basic form of service’ nationally, over the course 
of the transition period — a universal basic service just as primary 
and secondary schools are. As well as those children’s centres that 
have survived recent austerity, some other existing services could 
convert into centres, while other centres will need to be built up 
from scratch. 
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6. Current fragmented and diverse forms of early childhood funding 
to be consolidated into a single ‘Transformation Fund’, which will 
increasingly be allocated to the direct funding of the growing num- 
ber of children’s centres. Existing, separate funding streams (for 
example, the early education grant; and tax credit and other ‘child- 
care’ subsidies paid to parents) will be gradually phased out. 

7. Democratically accountable local bodies (for example, local 
authorities) to regain a major role in the integrated early childhood 
service, overseeing and supporting the evolution of a unified and 
unifying system in their areas and the build-up of networks of chil- 
dren’s centres, including a duty to promote cooperation and exper- 
imentation. Such local bodies will also resume a provider role, 
alongside non-profit private organisations such as cooperatives. 

8. Children’s centres to be available free of charge for a core period of 
children’s attendance (that is, a defined period of hours per year), 
and for other child, carer and community activities. A fee will be 
charged for additional attendance, but capped at a low level and 
not paid by lower-income families. 


These eight steps would form the basis for transformative change towards 
a unified and unifying early childhood system for children from birth to 6 
years and their carers. Central to achieving this goal, and a key structural 
reform, would be the creation of a unified workforce, commensurate in 
qualification and status to the new system. Chapter 5 considers why the 
present divided and devalued early childhood workforce, a ‘poor’ work- 
force in several meanings of the word, simply will not do, and how it 
might be re-conceptualised and re-formed as a ‘rich’ workforce for a ‘rich’ 
child and a ‘rich’ early childhood system. 


Further reading 


A report by Yoshie Kaga, John Bennett and Peter Moss, Caring and Learn- 
ing Together: A cross-national study on the integration of early childhood 
care and education within education (UNESCO 2010, available free at 
https://unesdoc.unesco.org/ark:/48223/pf0000187818), examines the 
meaning of an integrated ECEC service and provides examples from coun- 
tries that have achieved full or partial integration. 

Barbara Martin Korpi, who worked for several decades in govern- 
ment on issues concerning ECEC and out-of-school services, provides a 
short and clear account of how Swedish ECEC evolved from a split to an 
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integrated system, and much else besides about early childhood services 
in that country (see Korpi 2017, available free at https://tinyurl.com/ 
y4udpe4b). 

The article by Bronwen Cohen and colleagues (Cohen et al. 2018, 
available at https://doi.org/10.1080/09575146.2018.1504753) com- 
pares how England, Scotland and Sweden responded after taking a 
similar policy step in the 1990s: transferring responsibility for all ECEC 
services into education. 
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5 
Towards a ‘rich’ ECEC workforce 


Claire Cameron 


The need for transformative change 


A watershed moment? 


In 2005, the government in England produced a Green Paper, the ‘Children’s 
Workforce Strategy’, recognising the importance of the children’s workforce 
in improving care and education services for children, young people and 
families. It aspired to have in place a ‘world-class’ children’s workforce char- 
acterised by competent and confident practitioners who could build their 
skills and enjoy rewarding careers, and which held the trust and respect of 
parents, carers and children themselves (DfES 2005). The Green Paper was 
innovative in recognising the importance of adopting a holistic approach 
to the children’s workforce, relevant to early years, schools, social care and 
youth services. It identified four key challenges to achieve this ambition: 


1. recruitment into the children’s workforce and making the work 
attractive 

2. retention in the sector, through improving skills and the coherence 
of qualifications 

3. strengthening inter-agency and multidisciplinary working to 
improve job satisfaction 

4. promoting stronger leadership, management, and supervision 
including new workforce models. 


The Green Paper put forward two models for early childhood education 
and care (ECEC) services: a ‘new’ teacher and a social pedagogue. But in 
the end, after a consultation period, the government plumped for neither. 
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High on ambition, this Green Paper was potentially a watershed 
moment in the development of a unified children’s workforce, from 
which transformative change might have followed. Instead, 15 years 
on, profound problems with the organisation and conceptualisation of 
the children’s workforce remain. The sense of a children’s workforce has 
largely been lost, reverting, in the case of work with preschool-aged chil- 
dren, to a workforce mostly split around low-status childcare workers on 
the one hand and graduate teachers on the other. International studies 
have pointed out that integrated early childhood workforces, where care, 
education and upbringing are all part of what is expected of ECEC practi- 
tioners, have considerably better quality of employment than split work- 
forces, and are associated with environments that are ‘rich’ in possibility 
for children and parents (Kaga et al. 2010). 

This chapter will document the characteristics of the early child- 
hood workforce in England today before examining a different approach 
that has been taken in both New Zealand and Denmark. In these coun- 
tries, split workforces became integrated over time, with implications 
for the role, and conditions of employment, of the core ECEC worker. 
As an anglophone country, New Zealand offers a very good example of 
practical steps that might be taken to develop and unite the workforce 
around a ‘teacher’ model, while the Danish paedagog offers a different, 
perhaps uniquely holistic, perspective on young children and the role of 
the worker. We will use these examples to argue that such transformation 
could, under certain conditions, happen in England. 


The ECEC workforce today 


ECEC services are those supporting children on a part-time or full-time 
basis from birth to compulsory school age (5 years of age in England) for 
the purposes of care and education and where parents are not (usually) 
on the premises. They include childminders (family day care), preschools 
and playgroups, nurseries, nursery schools, nursery and reception classes 
in primary schools, and afterschool clubs for children up to 8 years old. 
Unfortunately, comprehensive information about the workforce of these 
diverse ECEC services is not available. The Labour Force Survey (LFS), 
a national quarterly survey of approximately 90,000 individuals, cate- 
gorises ECEC practitioners into ‘childminders and related’ (including 
nannies and au-pairs), ‘nursery nurses and assistants’, and ‘playworkers’. 
These are ‘childcare workers’ (Table 5.1). 
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Table 5.1 Numbers of childcare workers (England): 2012-14 and 2018 


England 2012-14 2018 
Childminders and related 100,916 91,000 
(including nannies and au-pairs) 

Nursery nurses and assistants 149,522 184,000 
Playworkers 23,404 28,000 


Source: Cameron et al. 2017, Bonetti 2019. 


In relation to ‘education’ occupations, the LFS does not separate out teach- 
ers in nursery schools (for children aged 2 to 4 years) from those in pri- 
mary schools (for children aged 3 to 11 years), or those in ‘nursery classes’ 
and ‘reception classes’ from those working with older children; so not all 
those in the ‘education’ category are relevant to children under compul- 
sory school age. Neither do government statistics on the school workforce 
collect this data (DfE 2018a). In 2018, there were 399 nursery schools 
and 16,766 primary schools, nearly all of which have a reception class for 
4-year-olds and many of which also have a nursery class for 3-year-olds 
(DfE 2018b). So, on the basis of at least one teacher in a nursery school 
and one each for the reception and nursery classes, there are, at a mini- 
mum, 34,000 teachers working with children under compulsory school 
age (the LFS records a total of 357,000 primary and nursery school teach- 
ers). However, Lynch and McDonough (2018) claim there is a national 
shortfall of trained early years teachers. The LFS ‘education’ category also 
includes teaching assistants and educational support assistants but again 
not differentiated between early childhood education locations (nursery 
schools and classes, and reception classes) and those working in classes 
and settings for older children. 

As a consequence of the way data is collected, we can say little about 
the characteristics of teachers or other education workers in nursery 
schools, nursery classes or reception classes, except that they are primarily 
female, and hold a degree-level qualification (Bonetti 2019). Childminders 
(96 per cent) and nursery nurses and assistants (98 per cent) — ‘childcare 
workers’ — are even more likely to be female (Bonetti 2019). 

ECEC workers in childcare occupations, ‘childcare workers’, gener- 
ally have low levels of qualification. Around one-quarter have a degree- 
level qualification as their highest level of qualification, compared with 42 
per cent of all adults aged 21-64 years. While 21 per cent of the working 
population holds A Levels (or equivalent) as their highest qualification, 
this is the case for 36 per cent of childcare workers in the LFS (ONS 2017) 
(see Table 5.2). Efforts under the Labour government (1997-2010) to 
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raise the qualification profile in group settings by having a target of one 
graduate for every nursery, and two in areas of social deprivation, were 
removed by the Coalition government (2010-15). 


Table 5.2 Highest level of qualification: Childcare workers (England) (2018) 
and all working-age population (2017) 


Childcare Working-age 
workers (%) population (%) 

Degree level or higher 25 42 
Higher education 13 - 
Post-school qualification/A 36 21 
Levels/equivalent 

GCSE/equivalent 19 20 
Other 4 9 
None/Don’t know 3 8 


Source: Bonetti 2019. Includes Labour Force Survey (LFS) occupational categories: 
nursery nurses and assistants, childminders and related occupations, playworkers, 
teaching assistants and educational support assistants. 


Pay for childcare workers in England, is very low, around the level of 
the national minimum wage. Bonetti (2019) reports that, in 2018, the 
mean gross hourly pay was £8.20, representing a reduction, since 2013, 
of 4.7 per cent in real terms. Nearly all childcare workers are employed 
in the private sector, while nearly all teachers and teaching assistants 
work in public sector schools. Pay is higher in the public sector (Simon 
et al. 2016), and for teachers (including nursery, primary, secondary and 
special needs teachers) who earned, in 2018, an average of £17.90 per 
hour (Bonetti 2019). Overall, Bonetti concludes, the childcare workforce 
is low qualified, low paid and showing signs of lack of sustainability. The 
age profile is getting older, with few young recruits, and recruitment 
difficulties are increasing, the latter likely to be exacerbated by the UK’s 
planned departure from the European single market. Moreover, gender 
diversity has not improved over time. A sign of the impoverished state 
of the English childcare workforce is that nearly half (45 per cent) claim 
state benefits to support family income (Bonetti 2019). Membership of a 
trade union might provide a forum to address some of these characteris- 
tics of childcare work; but only around 10 per cent of childcare workers 
belong to one (Cameron et al. 2017). 

This profile of workforce characteristics is matched by a somewhat 
precarious staffing situation in ECEC settings. Annual turnover among 
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childcare practitioners is about 20 per cent, although less in public sec- 
tor school-based provision and among those with higher-level qualifica- 
tions, suggesting that disruption for children in group provision could be 
reduced by improving the quality of employment. There is also, in group- 
based provision, a striking increase in the use of unpaid staff, mostly vol- 
unteers and students on placement: 60 per cent over the period 2008 to 
2013. Unpaid, and low-paid, staff are an essential element of a system 
based on private provision. It is also notable that the proportion of staff 
who hold relevant qualifications in any one setting is decreasing, down 
from 83 to 75 per cent in just one year (Bonetti 2019). 

Precarity has an impact on practitioners. Working in ECEC has long 
been associated with stress and burnout (Cameron et al. 2002); these 
issues have not gone away with the advent of policies and funding associ- 
ated with a National Childcare Strategy (DfEE 1998). Recruits into early 
childhood work, particularly group-based provision, tend to be drawn 
from a narrow pool of young women with low levels of qualification who 
‘always knew’ they wanted to work with children. This intrinsic motiva- 
tion, and enjoyment, of working with young children, acts as a support in 
the face of what is often emotionally demanding, as well as unremunera- 
tive, work. But only up to a point. 

Younger and less-experienced early childhood practitioners are 
more at risk of burnout through professional exhaustion than older and 
more experienced colleagues (Nislin et al. 2016). Work-related stress, 
depression and anxiety are nearly twice as common among young women 
(the main source for early childhood practitioners) as young men, and 
education is the industry with the highest rates of stress (HSE 2018). A 
survey of more than 2,000 early childhood practitioners and managers 
in England in 2018 found that three-quarters reported they had been 
regularly stressed by their work, particularly the amount of paperwork, 
the scarcity of funding both to support practice and in terms of staff pay, 
and working unpaid hours. Poor quality of work was reported to have an 
adverse impact on home lives, and on respondents’ own mental health. 
A quarter of respondents were considering leaving the sector. Only 6 per 
cent of respondents in this survey came from school-based and public 
sector services. It is possible that the adverse impact of employment in 
early years services on well-being and mental health may be less in the 
public, and education, sectors than in the private sector (PLA 2018). 

While the data for some ECEC workers is scant, the overall message 
is that current conditions of employment in ECEC exploit the intrinsic 
motivation of early childhood practitioners. It is scandalous that hourly 
pay is not only so low but actually declining, and that no mechanisms 
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have been found to address highly gendered recruitment. An absence of 
men in the workforce not only depletes the rich variety of perspectives 
and practices on offer in settings but also reduces the options to address 
recruitment difficulties. Furthermore, efforts at workforce reform have 
been short-lived, with a demoralising impact on the workforce (Miller 
2008). For example, efforts to unite childcare and early education across 
the age range led to the introduction of the graduate-level Early Years 
Professional (EYP). Under the Labour government (1997-2010), fund- 
ing was allocated to support workforce reforms in the private and vol- 
untary sector as part of the EYP initiative, with a graduate leader fund, 
and the EYP model achieved enhanced practice (Mathers et al. 2012). 
But no mechanisms were put in place to ensure these graduates earned a 
‘graduate wage’ or had career progression — and the EYP was in any case 
to prove short-lived. 

Under the following Coalition government (2010-15), two new 
roles were introduced: graduate-level Early Years Teachers (EYT), to 
replace EYPs and be ‘specialists in early childhood development’ (DfE 
2013, 27), and Early Years Educators (EYE) qualifications, to be the 
‘modern equivalent of the highly respected Nursery Nurse diploma’ (DfE 
2013, 28). While standards exist for the EYE role (NCTL 2013), it does 
not have an established presence in the field. Instead there continues 
to be a muddle of occupational titles and training routes for working in 
group-based ECEC (McGillivray 2010). 

Moreover, these reforms have not addressed the basic problems in 
the ECEC workforce. EYTs, like the preceding EYPs, may be graduates but 
they do not have parity with school teachers, including those working in 
nursery and reception classes, either in status or pay. They lack Qualified 
Teacher Status, and the Early Years Pay and Conditions Survey in 2016 
found that the national average EYT salary was £10.01 per hour, con- 
siderably less than that paid to teachers (Bonetti 2019). Indeed, early 
years teaching has been recognised by the Low Pay Commission as being 
a low-paid sector, with 84.8 per cent of EYTs paid the national minimum 
wage (Hawthorne and Brown 2016). Despite the low pay of EYTs, as we 
have seen, there is no requirement on ‘childcare services’ to employ any 
graduate workers. Unsurprisingly, applications for training to become an 
EYT have declined — just 595 started in 2017-18, compared with 2,327 
in 2013-14 (CREC 2019). 

Attempts at reform, therefore, have been half-hearted and ineffec- 
tive. The current ECEC workforce remains split and devalued, and is nei- 
ther attractive nor sustainable, as young women seek employment better 
suited to their rising educational levels (Cameron and Moss 2007). 
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Towards transformative change 


What it looks like in practice: The cases of New Zealand and 
Denmark 


New Zealand 

Twenty years of government policy initiatives to support parents’ access 
to ‘good quality, affordable, and accessible childcare’ (DfEE 1998, 5) have 
not resulted in improvements in employment conditions for the ECEC 
workforce in England. Roughly in parallel, and starting from a rather 
similar position, New Zealand has taken a different approach (Cameron 
et al. 2017). In 1986, after years of lobbying, administrative responsibil- 
ity for all ECEC services — ‘kindergartens’ under the education depart- 
ment, and childcare services under the social welfare department — was 
adopted by the Department of Education, and the terminology became 
‘early childhood education and care’ services. An orientation around 
universally provided education rather than targeted welfare services was 
seen as the best way to achieve equitable funding (Cameron et al. 2017). 

Then, in 1988, the main training pathways for work in kinder- 
gartens and childcare services were integrated into a single three- 
year diploma in early childhood education, undertaken in Colleges of 
Education; a new profession of early years teacher was created with 
shared conceptual understandings, reinforced by continuous profes- 
sional development and exchange programmes and events. A new sense 
of sector unity emerged (Dalli 2010), underscored by the subsequent 
transfer of diploma training to universities, so that early childhood 
teaching became a graduate profession. The mobilisation of practition- 
ers into professional organisations and trade unions that merged to 
became a strategic alliance across early childhood and primary school 
sectors in the 1990s helped to establish evidence of difference and simi- 
larity across work in group-based settings such as kindergartens and pri- 
mary schools and led to campaigns for pay parity, eventually achieved in 
the 2000s (May 2007). 

A major focus of policy work during this time was to upskill the 
existing workforce, who held very diverse training, qualifications and 
experience in ECEC. In the early 1990s, the government introduced a 
points system so that the New Zealand Qualifications Authority could 
assess any one individual’s profile against training goals, and this process 
helped to articulate what a ‘benchmark’ qualification in ECEC would look 
like. It also launched a programme of financial incentives for providers to 
recruit practitioners holding a benchmark qualification of a post-school, 
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three-year undergraduate diploma or degree; in other words, enhanced 
qualifications were supported by enhanced government funding. 

In 2002, the government launched a 10-year strategic plan for 
ECEC, Pathways to the Future: Ngā Huarahi Arataki. ECEC services in 
New Zealand are ‘teacher-led’, such as kindergartens and education 
and care centres; ‘parent-led’, such as playcentres, Maori language nests 
and playgroups; or ‘home based’, such as childminders who are known 
as home-based educators and operate in networks supported by a coor- 
dinator, who is a qualified teacher. The goal of the 2002 strategic plan 
was that ‘by 2012 all staff in teacher-led early childhood services for 0 to 
6-year-olds would be fully qualified and registered teachers with parity of 
pay with primary school teachers’ (Cameron et al. 2017, 586). 

This hugely ambitious policy goal of a 100 per cent graduate teacher 
workforce for most ECEC centres was halted by an incoming govern- 
ment in 2008, but by then the model of a ‘new teacher’ was firmly estab- 
lished. Today, following another change of government, a new strategic 
plan (covering the period 2019-29) is near finalisation, and it includes 
ministerial action to provide incentives and regulations to restore the 
earlier goal that 100 per cent of the workforce should hold a benchmark, 
graduate qualification (Ministry of Education 2018). Already about 
three-quarters (76 per cent) of early childhood practitioners in licensed 
teacher-led services hold this qualification, making the New Zealand 
ECEC workforce the best qualified in the world. 

This is a major success for both conceptual integration — a unified 
profession for working with children from birth to 5 years old — and the 
high level of qualification expected for practice. With a graduate work- 
force has come better pay. In 2013, over 60 per cent of the early childhood 
practitioners in New Zealand earned above NZ$30,000 a year, compared 
with 20 per cent of childcare workers in England who earned above an 
equivalent £14,707 (converted using Purchasing Power Parity so as to 
achieve equivalence) (Cameron et al. 2017, Table 35.3). Moreover, the 
new strategic plan in New Zealand is still committed to equalising pay and 
conditions across the early childhood sector (Ministry of Education 2018). 

About 22 per cent of New Zealand’s early childhood teachers are 
members of a trade union, more than twice as many as ‘childcare’ workers 
in England (Cameron et al. 2017). As with England, nearly all ECEC staff 
in New Zealand are women (97 per cent) and the work is still emotionally 
and physically demanding, but it does not appear to have the same adverse 
impact as in England. Although not strictly comparable data, an online sur- 
vey in New Zealand of 900 early childhood teachers (791) and leaders (109) 
found that 46 per cent had had a work-related injury in the previous year, 
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which included both physical and mental health problems (ChildForum 
2018), compared with 75 per cent reported in the Pre-school Learning 
Alliance (PLA) survey in England to be regularly stressed by work in the sec- 
tor (for a further discussion of New Zealand and its early childhood educa- 
tion, see Chapter 8). 

New Zealand’s new ‘early childhood teacher’ was one of the options 
floated in the ‘Children’s Workforce Strategy Green Paper in England 
in 2005. The second was the ‘social pedagogue’. Social pedagogy is an 
approach common in continental Europe that has variants but is essen- 
tially a field of theory and practice that combines care, education and 
upbringing in an ethical framework of values-directed practice. 


Denmark 

Denmark is a good example of the social pedagogic approach to early child- 
hood education and care services. Denmark passed legislation in 1964 that 
established universal early childhood provision and, following strong and 
continuous development of services, offered, in 2006, all children from the 
age of 6 months to 6 years entitlement to a full-time place in an early child- 
hood centre. All children, from the very youngest, are believed to ‘benefit 
from being in a public space for children’ as all children are seen as able to 
‘participate in group life’ (Jensen 2017a, 73). There is a broad view of the 
pedagogical task with children under school age, including socialisation, 
care, learning and formation, attention and development, individualism 
and community (BUPL 2006). On this basis, there is a holistic view of the 
child, reflecting the fact that ECEC centres are open long hours that enable 
parents to work, as well as including children with disabilities or otherwise 
in need of additional support. In essence, the aims are social, pedagogical 
and caring. ECEC centres are in many senses both democratic and solidar- 
istic; they share the task of upbringing with parents. 

The main occupation in Danish centres is a paedagog (or peda- 
gogue), who holds a bachelor’s degree. Around 60 per cent of staff in 
centres are pedagogues; the remainder are pedagogue co-helpers, who 
are often gaining experience before undertaking the bachelor degree 
programme. Centres are led by pedagogues and a relatively flat hierarchy 
operates, which promotes the idea of a jointly held mission. Pedagogues 
are not restricted to early childhood work, and may find employment 
in out-of-school facilities and services for young people and adults in a 
variety of settings. This helps to generate a common conceptual under- 
standing of pedagogic work with people of all ages and the values that 
underpin it. The pedagogue bachelor programme is very popular, more 
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so than other ‘people work’ such as teaching or social work, and has a 
good representation of male students, although, as with New Zealand 
and England, few men actually work with the youngest children (around 
5 per cent) (Jensen 2017a); working with young people and adults is a 
more popular option for male pedagogues. 

Jensen (2017a) finds that pedagogues seek to create an environ- 
ment that resembles civic society: centres are informal, homelike spaces; 
everyday care tasks are valued, alongside developing meaningful rela- 
tionships between adults and children; and centres represent a space 
where child-initiated play and adult-organised activities are fluently 
intertwined. Outdoor life has a high priority; it is seen as an ideal context 
to promote children’s skills as self-directed learners. This is a complex 
world where pedagogues (and co-helpers) must collaborate as members 
of a team, judge situations rapidly, using theory and experience to assess 
each individual child within the group and their well-being and possibil- 
ities for learning. They must also have aesthetic skills they actively prac- 
tise, and become absorbed in, with children, and be able to work with 
intercultural competences and sensitivities (Jensen 2016). It is rather 
different from an instructional, manualised approach that is focused on 
tasks and prescribed goals, although Jensen (2017a, 84) notes the recent 
invasion of ‘learning plans’ and other cumbersome government require- 
ments, as well as creeping resource constraints, which she refers to as a 
‘cultural battle’. 

No studies reporting workplace stress, such as mental health diffi- 
culties, for Danish early childhood pedagogues could be found. There is 
a specific trade union for early childhood pedagogues called BUPL, with 
a broad remit around professional development. About 90 per cent of 
pedagogues are members of this union. In 2014, the annual salary for a 
qualified pedagogue was €45,000 (approximately £39,000), with pub- 
lic service benefits such as six weeks’ holiday entitlement, a pension and 
parental leave included (Jensen 2017b). 

Both occupational models, the New Zealand ‘new teacher’ and the 
Danish ‘pedagogue’, offer examples of graduate-level competence and 
employment as the norm in work with young children. In both cases, 
the integration of care and education within centre-based practice was 
achieved as a deliberate policy choice, and took place over time, although 
it has been accepted as a given in Denmark for over 50 years. In both 
cases, the value accorded early childhood work, and practitioners, is 
higher because it is attached to broadly based and universally accessible 
education or pedagogical services, rather than to ‘childcare’ services. 
Practitioners in both countries appear to have a ‘rich’ environment, 
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especially in contrast to the position for England’s childcare workforce. 
What would it take for England to achieve a graduate professional as the 
core worker in centre-based provision, with parity of pay and employ- 
ment conditions with primary school teachers? 


Towards a new occupational model inspired by the social 
pedagogue 


While England has one occupational model that is already ‘world class’ 
in the nursery teacher, she or he is trained to work with a restricted age 
group (usually starting at 3 years old) and is present in only a minority 
of ECEC settings. Sylva et al. (2010) concluded that the quality of early 
childhood provision was linked to the quality of staff, and in particular 
the qualifications of staff, and had a direct impact on the social and learn- 
ing gains of children, particularly those who lived in disadvantaged cir- 
cumstances. The most effective settings integrated care and education, 
were in the public sector, and employed graduate trained teachers, sup- 
ported by nursery nurses, who were trained to a lower level and focused 
on care of very young children. ECEC workforce reform initiatives show 
there is an enormous appetite for training and development within the 
sector. In seven years, more than 13,000 EYPs qualified (Taylor 2014); 
at any one time, around 20,000 students are studying for an Early Child- 
hood Studies degree. If funding and progression could be realised, there 
is every likelihood that the whole ECEC workforce could become as rich, 
or world class, as those in some other countries. 

But moving to an early childhood teacher model in England, spe- 
cifically, would be very likely to encounter elision with the image of the 
school teacher, a role that has become highly orientated to delivery of 
curricular goals and performance in national tests (see Chapter 11). 
While the role of teacher has more instant recognition, the performative 
schoolification trend is rather antithetical to the holistic care, educa- 
tion and upbringing role necessary for transformative change. A social 
pedagogue, or early childhood pedagogue, would be different, perhaps 
unique, and able to claim a territory free from the mainstream imagery 
of schools and teachers. 

Moving towards or adopting a social pedagogic model for early 
childhood practice in England would be timely, given a recent upsurge 
of interest in social pedagogy, so far mainly around residential and fos- 
ter care for children and young people. There is now a Social Pedagogy 
Professional Association (SPPA), which is the professional home of social 
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pedagogy in the UK and promotes network and exchange among mem- 
bers whose sector expertise is highly varied, through conferences and 
events, newsletters and social media. Embryonic infrastructure to sup- 
port social pedagogues and those working within a social pedagogic 
framework builds on cross-national research and feasibility studies, 
much of which has been carried out at the Thomas Coram Research Unit 
(for example, Petrie et al. 2006; Cameron et al. 2011). 

Adopting social pedagogy as the foundation for the core worker in 
ECEC services would be a long-term strategy over a decade or more. How 
would we get there? The first step would be to establish a core worker — 
the social pedagogue or, probably, the early childhood pedagogue — as 
the main profession working with young children and a policy commit- 
ment to train and upskill sufficient practitioners to make at least half the 
workforce in group provision catering for children from birth to 6 years 
old (for example, schools, nurseries, children’s centres and preschools) 
qualified at bachelor degree level. Cross-political party consensus on this 
policy commitment would clearly be essential. 

A second step would be to introduce a qualifications framework. 
Cameron, McQuail and Petrie (2007) recommended a framework that 
builds on current requirements for training and aimed to provide clear 
routes from vocational awards at Level 2 (equivalent to GCSEs, taken 
at age 16) and Level 3 (equivalent to A Levels, usually taken at age 18) 
to generic ‘working with children and young people’ bachelor degree 
(Level 6) programmes that included specialisations in year three to enable 
students to explore interests in, for example, working with children in care 
or early childhood education in home-based or group settings. The frame- 
work included master’s (Level 7) programmes in social pedagogical lead- 
ership and continuous professional development courses. The rudiments 
of this approach exist, but it is not coherent or universally available and 
rarely unites educational theory and practice with care (more usually seen 
as social work, or therapeutic) theory and practice. There are some exam- 
ple of bachelor’s and master’s social pedagogy programmes, usually with 
origins in youth work or social work, but the existing and widespread Early 
Childhood Studies degree programmes are the obvious starting point for 
the core early childhood pedagogue role. These programmes were devel- 
oped as a university-led, ‘coherent way of understanding the develop- 
ment, care, education, health, well-being and upbringing of babies and 
young children in a social, pedagogical and policy context’ (QAA 2014, 5). 

Third, establishing a benchmark of a graduate social pedagogue 
also requires a way of recognising and upskilling the qualifications and 
learning of the current workforce to ensure career progression. We might 
learn from steps taken in New Zealand. There, a Qualifications Authority 
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ensures that accredited learning is valued as robust and credible, keeps 
competences under review, and publishes profiles of early childhood 
educators at varying levels. It provides a system of credits that enables 
prior learning to be recognised. Reviews of qualifications take place peri- 
odically with a high level of stakeholder involvement to build consen- 
sus around the final result. Bridging courses are available for those who 
are not yet ready to study at tertiary level (Ministry of Education 2017). 
Danish university colleges also offer ‘building-bridge courses’, aimed at 
those who need additional education before continuing to bachelor’s 
degree programmes (Jensen 2016, 26). 

Underpinning all training and qualifications would be a fourth step, 
which is to create a debate, and a consensus, on values inherent in early 
childhood education in a social pedagogical frame. The SPPA has developed 
a charter, which all members are expected to uphold. This details principles 
of professional and personal practice such as ethics and social justice, com- 
passion and acting with integrity (SPPA-UK 2017). This charter might be 
reviewed and adopted by early childhood pedagogues, their representative 
organisations and education providers as underpinning the profession of 
early childhood pedagogue. In addition, and to support policy commitments, 
it would be important to assert that early childhood education is a public 
good and a child’s right, in line with commitments made in other countries. 
In Denmark, virtually all children attend ECEC, starting at the point when 
parental leave finishes, and families can expect a place to be available for 
their child. This is in line with the General Comment on early childhood 
issued by the United Nations Committee on the Rights of the Child (2006). 

Fifth, steps have to be taken to ensure the sustainability of the early 
childhood workforce over time, or the entire sector will be at risk of deple- 
tion. Given that there is a general shift towards higher levels of qualifi- 
cations, making ECEC a graduate-based profession with a clear career 
trajectory would support gender equality and help recruitment. Pay 
would need to be elevated to make early childhood pedagogue practice 
as attractive as primary school teaching and linked to nationally agreed 
pay scales. Funding mechanisms would need to be in place so that the 
cost of higher salaries did not fall entirely to parents but was subsidised 
through general taxation. As Jensen noted, in Denmark, through simi- 
lar measures, there is no problem with recruitment into the programmes 
to educate social pedagogues. Major efforts to diversify the workforce 
would ease recruitment difficulties, but could also open up ECEC prac- 
tice to new, less gendered approaches to practice. Multiple cross-national 
efforts have been made to recruit more men, and most success has been 
made when the work is not defined as ‘care’ but as play, pedagogical 
practice or education; when men are employed as assistants who go on 
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to undertake bachelor degree programmes; when there is some age- 
integration, since men are usually more attracted to work with older age 
groups initially and subsequently discover work with younger children; 
and when there are managers who are male (Cameron 2014). 
Transforming the ECEC workforce in England to one with a coherent 
underlying concept, a level of education commensurate with the responsibil- 
ities and complexities of the role, and creating an attractive profession to work 
in, was a government aspiration in 2005. We have not progressed towards 
this goal in the intervening period. Policies have continued to recognise the 
need for and benefits of ECEC but have woefully neglected the workforce, 
maintaining both a dysfunctional split between ‘childcare’ and ‘education’ 
workers and exploitative, unsustainable conditions. A recruitment crisis is 
building. Examples from New Zealand and Denmark show there are alterna- 
tives and ways out of this downward spiral; this chapter has argued for one 
of these alternatives — to re-envision the core worker as an early childhood 
pedagogue who has holistic responsibilities for children’s care, learning and 
upbringing, in inclusive and joyful settings, with ample space indoors and 
out; where children can exercise rights as members of civic societies, while 
workers earn enough, and are educated enough, to thrive themselves. 


Further reading 


The SPPA Charter brings together the values and principles of social peda- 
gogy in the UK in one document that can be used as a general introduction 
and/or the focus of continuing enquiry into social pedagogy; it is availa- 
ble free at http://sppa-uk.org/governance/social-pedagogy-charter/ 

A concise introduction to the role of the Danish pedagogue can 
be found inaslim publication from the Danish early childhood trade union, 
The Work of the Pedagogue: Roles and Tasks (BUPL 2018), available free at 
https://bupl.dk/wp-content/uploads/2018/02/publikationer-the_ 
work_of_the_pedagogue.pdf 

A useful summary of the development of the early childhood 
teacher in New Zealand can be found in a chapter by Claie Cameron, 
Carmen Dalli and Antonia Simon, ‘The development of a united ECEC 
workforce in New Zealand and England: A long, slow and fitful journey’, 
in The SAGE Handbook of Early Childhood Policy, edited by Linda Miller, 
Claire Cameron, Carmen Dalli and Nancy Barbour (SAGE 2017). 

Detailed discussion of workforce profiles in systems of early 
childhood education and care in 30 European countries, and contex- 
tual country data, is available on the SEEPRO website, available free at 
www.seepro.eu/English/Projekt.htm 
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6 
Towards a public ECEC system 


Eva Lloyd 


The need for transformative change 


The evolution of a marketised system 


The notion of a public early childhood education and care (ECEC) sys- 
tem is defined differently across member states of the European Union 
(EU) and the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development 
(OECD). Such systems range across a continuum from high to low state 
involvement and vary in the social, legal, regulatory and financing con- 
ditions supporting them. This diversity is best explained with reference 
to the historical, cultural and institutional contexts of different countries 
(Scheiwe and Willekens 2009). At one end of the continuum, in countries 
like Sweden, the state plays the dominant role in the shaping, financing, 
delivery and regulation of a universal ECEC system and its infrastructure, 
including workforce training and remuneration (Naumann 2011). 

Towards the other end we find England, where ECEC policy imple- 
mentation is supported by a complex mix of demand- and supply-side 
subsidies for parents and providers, alongside some childcare-related 
parental state benefits (Lloyd 2017). Here the government’s expressed 
ambition for a coherent, integrated and inclusive publicly supported 
ECEC system is thwarted by its reliance on private childcare markets as 
the primary service delivery model (Penn and Lloyd 2014). This chap- 
ter provides an overview of how England got into this state and some of 
the consequences that make transformative change so urgent; offers a 
definition of a public ECEC system; and, drawing on the case of Norway, 
considers what transformative change might mean for England, empha- 
sising also the connections needed between formal ECEC services and 
other policy areas. 
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For the past 70 years, English childcare provision for the children of 
employed parents has largely been situated in the private-for-profit sec- 
tor, and has only received state subsidisation from the 1990s onwards 
(Penn 2011). In contrast, early education has a much longer history of 
public support. Currently, ECEC in England features a complex mixed 
market economy of part-subsidised private sector and fully funded pub- 
lic sector provision. As already noted, such a private/public mix is not 
unusual; but, arguably, the English ECEC system manifests some of the 
most problematic contradictions between services and sectors and their 
underpinning rationales, reflecting neoliberal economic policies adopted 
by the 1997-2010 Labour government and continued by subsequent gov- 
ernments (Cameron 2003; Moss 2014a). 

The Labour government of 1997 to 2010 introduced universal, 
free part-time early education in England for 3- and 4-year-olds; then 
free part-time early education was offered to disadvantaged 2-year-olds 
(Gibb et al. 2011). As well as nursery schools and nursery classes in pri- 
mary schools, private-for-profit and not-for-profit childcare businesses, 
including childminders, also became eligible for direct public subsidies 
to deliver this early education entitlement, provided certain quality 
and safeguarding criteria were met. This helped to fuel a rapid rise in 
private-for-profit childcare businesses, including corporate childcare 
chains with stock market listed shares. Further fuel for expansion was 
provided by childcare subsidies paid to parents in the form of tax credits 
and employer childcare vouchers, introduced with the express intention 
of stimulating competition and quality within local childcare markets 
and offering employed parents more choice. 

The childcare market has come to dominate the English ECEC sys- 
tem. The country has one of the most marketised ECEC systems in the 
EU, and between 2000 and 2007 the UK private-for-profit ECEC sector 
(dominated by England) increased by 70 per cent (Penn 2007). The 2006 
Childcare Act was responsible for a far-reaching reduction in the role of 
local government in England, by imposing a duty to ensure sufficient 
childcare to meet parental demand, while simultaneously removing its 
ability to fill gaps in provision by providing parallel ECEC services. 

While statistics on the uptake of childcare and early education 
within this system are not aggregated in one place, the latest official sta- 
tistics (DfE 2019) confirm that the majority of 2- and 3-year-olds eligible 
for free early education attend private provision, mostly for-profit ser- 
vices. Most 4-year-olds, by contrast, are in nursery and reception classes 
in primary schools. 
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The latest English ECEC policy is an extension to the early educa- 
tion entitlement from 15 to 30 hours weekly, but only for 3- and 4-year- 
olds whose parents meet certain employment criteria (Paull and La Valle 
2018). This regressive policy, aimed at increasing affordable childcare 
for working parents rather than an education entitlement for all children, 
benefits higher-income parents the most. 


System failures 


A surprising amount of profound criticism has come English ECEC’s way 
in recent reports from within government itself (House of Commons 
Committee of Public Accounts 2016; House of Commons Treasury Com- 
mittee 2018; House of Commons Education Committee 2019). Criticism 
has also come from independent agencies such as the National Audit 
Office (NAO 2016) and the Office of the Children’s Commissioner for 
England (Kelly et al. 2018). These reports primarily focus on present pol- 
icy designs and on unintended consequences of their implementation. In 
contrast, they largely pass over the most glaring weaknesses of the Eng- 
lish ECEC system. 


Disconnects between ECEC system elements 
The awkward split between early education to promote children’s devel- 
opment and childcare for the children of employed parents, with service 
delivery within both the state sector and the private market, and the dis- 
crepancies between their two workforces go back along way (Penn 2009). 
The English ECEC system has never truly abandoned this ‘path depend- 
ence’ (Pierson 2004) in the shape and administration of its provision. 
Responsibility for all aspects of early education and childcare in 
England remains shared between the Department for Education (DfE) 
and the Department for Work and Pensions (DWP). While the devolved 
UK administrations (Northern Ireland, Scotland and Wales) determine 
their own early education policies, financing, other than the early edu- 
cation entitlement, is a UK-wide responsibility of the DWP, with Her 
Majesty’s Revenue and Customs (HMRC) responsible for administration. 
The English Department of Health and Social Care retains a specific role 
in relation to the programme of services for young children growing up 
with disadvantage, delivered in the rapidly dwindling number of chil- 
dren’s centres (Bate and Foster 2017), as well as its general role in rela- 
tion to maternal and child health. 
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The disparate policies emanating from separate departments tend 
to be contradictory, lack synergy and display awkward interfaces. This 
impedes their efficient implementation and positive impact on young 
children and their families (Stewart and Obolenskaya 2015). 


Funding model deficiencies 

The unhelpful discrepancies between ECEC funding streams is well illus- 
trated by the contrast between ‘Tax-Free Childcare’ and the ‘childcare 
element of Universal Credit’. Since 2017, the Tax-Free Childcare policy 
offers a demand-side subsidy from birth to help with parental childcare 
costs up to a maximum of £2,000 per child annually (HM Government 
2019). However, this is not a universal entitlement, as it is not available 
to low-income working parents claiming Universal Credit, a controversial 
and problematic reform of the UK social security system intended to inte- 
grate a number of benefits. Instead, parents in receipt of Universal Credit 
may be able to claim back up to 80 per cent of their childcare costs within 
the benefits system (Norris 2018). 

Two-parent families where only one parent works are not entitled 
to Tax-Free Childcare. Their children only qualify for the early education 
entitlement, and the stay-at-home parent is not directly rewarded for 
their childrearing role. Finding a resolution to this issue within a public 
ECEC system is not simple. Even within the Nordic countries the concept 
of ‘cash for care’ (that is, payments to at-home parents) has remained 
controversial (Eydal et al. 2018); some argue that it increases choice, 
others that it subverts gender equality. 

Parental — demand-side - subsidies involve cost reimbursements 
either through the tax or the benefits system, after parents have made 
payments to childcare services. These retrospective payments have been 
characterised as a ‘fundamental flaw’ by the House of Commons Treasury 
Committee (2018, 14). Such funding problems originate in the dual- 
track system of supply-side funding for early education versus demand- 
side funding for childcare components of the English ECEC system. As 
Stewart and Waldfogel (2017) argue, this contributes to the increasing 
social segregation characterising English ECEC and the difficulty of real- 
ising the system’s underpinning policy rationales of promoting children’s 
social mobility and families’ economic well-being. So, too, does inten- 
sifying marketisation, which according to one private research agency 
is responsible for private provision being increasingly concentrated and 
expanding in well-to-do areas, whereas in disadvantaged areas places 
are being lost (Ceeda 2018). 
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Marketisation consequences 

Consolidation within the private ECEC market has resulted in 8 per cent 
of the market share now being held by two stock-market-listed childcare 
‘super chains’, one British and one American, each owning over 300 nurs- 
eries. More than half of the private day nursery market is held by other 
major and minor childcare chains, while public sector settings, including 
children’s centres, account for a mere 7 per cent (LaingBuisson 2019). 

Parental fees for private nurseries rose by about 6 per cent in 2018, 
well above inflation, and accessibility and affordability are becoming more 
problematic for middle- and low-income families in England. The aver- 
age weekly cost of 25 hours of day nursery care for a child under 2 years 
old in 2018 was £129, and was £114 with a childminder (Coleman and 
Cottell 2019). Several studies evidence the negative impact of ECEC mar- 
ketisation on disadvantaged children’s equitable access to good-quality 
provision (Blanden et al. 2016; Paull and Xu 2017; Campbell et al. 2018). 
Disaggregating ECEC access data shows that advantage is inextricably 
linked to ethnicity, mental and physical health issues affecting children or 
their parents, family housing status and family size (Gambaro et al. 2015). 

The level of state financing of the system and its infrastructure, 
notably the ECEC workforce, helps determine whether an ECEC system 
can be defined as ‘public’. According to OECD (2017) calculations, the 
UK and Japan are the only OECD member states where half of early years 
spending derives from private sources. In many OECD member states, 
governments carry over 80 per cent of such spending; the 50 per cent of 
spending costs borne by the UK government is, therefore, well below the 
OECD average. 

Levels of state spending on the English system, which is representa- 
tive of the UK, justify describing it as at most partially public; particularly 
when compared with countries where ECEC is publicly funded and run, 
or else partially or wholly run with the involvement of the private sector 
but subject to tighter regulation and more generous funding. 


SEND challenges 

Inadequate provider subsidies largely account for the lack of access to pub- 
licly funded ECEC for 3- and 4-year-old children with Special Educational 
Needs and Disability (SEND). The flat-rate service provider subsidy calcu- 
lated according to the Early Years National Funding Formula (ESFA 2018) 
takes no account of any additional costs of providing services to SEND chil- 
dren. Either parents must pay these, or the provider must apply for fund- 
ing from separate local authority budgets, which have been drastically cut 
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during the last 10 years of austerity. These circumstances explain why only 
5 per cent of the children whose parents in 2017/18 qualified for 30-hour 
childcare were recognised as having a special educational need or disabil- 
ity (Paull and La Valle 2018). 

A recent government study illustrated the different hourly costs 
associated with delivering ECEC to children with a range of disabilities 
and special educational needs (Blainey and Paull 2017, Figure 18). Just 
over half the sample children received some additional funding from 
their local authority; moreover, most of this funding did not cover the 
actual costs of providing the early education entitlement for these chil- 
dren (Blainey and Paull 2017, 83). This situation persists despite policies 
designed to ensure equity for SEND children (Griggs and Bussard 2017). 


ECEC workforce inequities 

The early childhood workforce is an essential component of a public 
ECEC system’s infrastructure. It is a key influence on provision quality 
and hence children’s well-being, enjoyment and developmental out- 
comes. A transparent training and qualifications framework, adequate 
remuneration, continuous professional development and good employ- 
ment conditions should reflect the value of the ECEC workforce. As we 
saw in Chapter 5, this is not the case in England. For example, pay and 
employment conditions for qualified teachers in publicly funded schools 
contrast starkly with those of early childhood practitioners working in 
the private ‘childcare’ sector (Hawthorne and Brown 2016; Bonetti 
2019). The latest official survey of ECEC providers (DfE 2018a, 9) con- 
firmed that 11 per cent of practitioners aged over 25 years working in 
group-based childcare settings earned hourly wages below the manda- 
tory national living wage. 


Policy implementation failures 

A precondition for any public ECEC system should be that it fully imple- 
ments its underlying policies; the current English ECEC system does not. 
For example, while the entitlement for 3- and 4-year-olds to 15 hours per 
week of free early education during term time is universal, only a minor- 
ity of children with special educational needs and disability access this 
(Blainey and Paull 2017). Similarly, the targeted offer of early education 
for 2-year-old children growing up with disadvantage currently fails to 
reach about a third of eligible children (Albakri et al. 2018). Implemen- 
tation problems with both these universal and targeted policies can be 
directly traced to the marketised English system (Lloyd and Penn 2012). 
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Different parts of the system fail to connect during a child’s early 
years. For instance, there is a 35-month gap between the end of the well- 
paid element of employed parents’ statutory leave entitlements and the 
point at which their children qualify for publicly funded early education 
(discussed further in Chapter 13). This gap may be one reason for the 
limited impact of universal early education on English mothers’ employ- 
ment rates (Brewer et al. 2016). 

The continuing decline of public nursery schools illustrates how 
market operations adversely influence ECEC accessibility, affordability 
and quality, actively undermining the viability of public provision. For 
a century, nursery schools have been delivering ECEC, primarily in dis- 
advantaged areas and to children experiencing a range of disadvantages 
(Paull and Popov 2019), with the help of graduate Early Years Teachers 
enjoying adequate employment conditions. Among a sample of English 
nursery schools inspected in 2016/17 by Ofsted (the national inspection 
agency for early childhood education and care), 63 per cent were graded 
outstanding (Ofsted 2017). Yet their number across England has almost 
halved over the last 20 years, to 392, as cash-strapped local authorities 
have reallocated funding to cheaper private sector providers. Their sus- 
tainability is now seriously at risk. 


Towards transformative change 


The subject of this chapter is a ‘public ECEC system’, and several refer- 
ences have already been made to the term ‘public’. So, what allows an 
ECEC system to be defined as public? What might a transformed public 
ECEC system look like? 

This chapter makes two assumptions. First, in a public system pro- 
vision need not be fully publicly funded and delivered; certain kinds 
of public-private ECEC partnerships are permissible, provided strin- 
gent regulatory criteria are met, intended outcomes for all children are 
rigorously monitored and the system is fully inclusive (Lloyd 2019). 
Second, a public system should not have profit as its driving force (Moss 
2014b; Tronto 2013). This position is in line with the 2013 UN General 
Comment 16 on Article 2 of the UN Convention on the Rights of the Child 
(UNCRC 2013, 5), which relates to business interests. It also chimes with 
the recommendation from an ECEC policy brief prepared for the 2019 
G20 meeting in Osaka on the 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development. 
This recommends that nations should designate ECEC as a public good 
and public responsibility, consequently countering privatisation and 
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corporatisation and phasing out for-profit provision (Urban et al. 2019). 
Given the extent to which English ECEC relies on the private-for-profit 
sector, this poses a challenge. 


What it looks like in practice: The case of Norway 


Bearing in mind these assumptions, is there an example that could inform 
a public ECEC system for England? The case of Norway comes closest 
to demonstrating in practice the kind of strategies and policies that may 
deliver an equitable system that works for children, families, the work- 
force, communities and society. Since the 1960s, kindergartens (Barne- 
hage) have been provided, regulated and subsidised by local authorities, 
which receive a block grant from the state to this end. From 2009, all 
Norwegian children aged 1 to 6 years old, the school starting age, have 
had a legal right to a full-time place in kindergarten, while the first year of 
life is covered by parental leave policies (see Chapter 13 for more details). 

In 2004, the small proportion of private kindergartens, which 
charged high parental fees, became entitled to public subsidies, provided 
they met the same regulatory conditions as public provision (Jacobsen 
and Vollset 2012). A growing mixed market economy has resulted. More 
than 50 per cent of Norwegian kindergartens are currently run by private 
providers, mostly not-for-profit, while a debate continues about the role of 
for-profit businesses. About a third of kindergarten staff are educated to 
degree level and they are supported by assistants with lesser or different 
qualifications. The 2010 Kindergarten Act stipulates ratios of one gradu- 
ate preschool teacher per seven to nine children under 3 years old and one 
per 14 to 18 older children. These ratios exclude unqualified assistants. 

The system, therefore, is based on generous funding for both pub- 
lic and private provision in a mixed market economy, which is tied to 
strong regulation (Haug 2014). Local government plays a key role in 
both the distribution of grants, which are paid direct to providers, and 
provider regulation, including control over entry and exit from the mar- 
ket. Income-related parental fees are pegged at around 15 per cent of 
household income, while since 2004 fees are capped at 20 per cent of 
service costs. Under this regime, uptake of kindergarten by low-income 
families has increased sharply compared with other European countries 
(Ellingsaeter 2014). 

This combination of measures and the equal subsidies available to 
all types of kindergarten provider make for a homogeneous, integrated 
and universally accessible market. Moreover, Norway spends more than 
other Nordic nations on cash benefits for parents, in recognition of their 
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childrearing role; Norwegian ECEC support is transparently linked to 
other family policies aimed at enabling mothers and fathers to combine 
work and care (Eydal et al. 2018). Arguably, Norway’s ECEC system is 
truly public, given the way its public-private partnership operates. 


Working towards a public ECEC system 


The Norwegian case study could inform the remodelling of English ECEC, 
although Penn and Lloyd (2014, 34) warn that: 


the story in Norway is of a strong state allowing private ECEC 
providers to contribute providing they meet the already well- 
established norms of the state sector. It is not an attempt to control 
or arbitrate in an already burgeoning private sector. Therefore, its 
transferability as a model may be limited. 


Consequently, changing the ECEC system in England, with its ‘already 
burgeoning private sector’, could prove more difficult than in Norway. 

What could such a public system look like in England? Here is a 
working definition: 


A system that provides all young children from birth until compul- 
sory school age within their communities with accessible, afforda- 
ble, enjoyable and high-quality education and care provision that 
promotes their development and well-being, while simultaneously 
meeting their parents’ childcare needs and facilitating an adequate 
work-life balance within their families by recognising the valuable 
role of childrearing within society. 


This definition provides a vision to strive for, but it needs effective infra- 
structure elements to ensure quality across the system. Workforce con- 
ditions and financing models have already been highlighted. Systems 
theory explains their essential role. 

A transformed public ECEC system should reflect systems theory’s 
basic tenet that effective interactions between all system elements are 
a precondition for systems to function effectively (Kagan et al. 2016). 
Equity, quality and sustainability are the three macro-level outcomes of a 
well-functioning ECEC system that influences child and family outcomes. 
Equity covers equitable access to services, an equitable distribution of 
budgets and an equitable distribution and remuneration of personnel. 
Quality relates to pedagogical frameworks and standards and meaningful 
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professional preparation and development. While financing, data moni- 
toring and accountability systems and political and public support all need 
to be geared to promoting sustainability. All these aspects are deficient in 
England today and these deficiencies are magnified by risks inherent in 
the system’s marketised nature. How might such risks be addressed? 


Mitigating childcare market risks 
Several OECD member states have adopted policies and strategies aimed 
at mitigating the equity risks associated with marketised ECEC systems. 
Penn and Lloyd (2014) reviewed positive strategies employed in five 
countries — Australia, the Netherlands, the UK, Norway and New Zea- 
land — to improve aspects of ECEC market operations. Different measures 
were shown to be effective in containing the growth of the private-for- 
profit market share in favour of not-for-profit and public sector provision. 
Improving variable quality and inequitable access could also be achieved, 
provided that strong regulations were enforced, including planning con- 
trols for entry to and exit from local markets (Penn and Lloyd 2014, 13). 
Such improvements require substantial supply-side rather than 
demand-side public funding, subsidising services rather than parents, 
coupled with regulations such as fee-capping, to prevent the equity 
impact of greater public funding being undermined by price inflation 
and profit taking. Funding models are as important as funding levels in 
countering social stratification. Generous public funding is also required: 
to improve employment conditions of the early childhood workforce 
and their initial and continuous professional training; to increase local 
accountability; and to improve monitoring, research and policy evalua- 
tion. This set of conclusions and recommendations echoes those in ear- 
lier EU (Lindeboom and Buiskool 2013) and OECD (2006) reports. 


ECEC's essential policy linkages 
As was evident from the Norway case study, a well-functioning public 
ECEC system needs integration within wider family and public health 
policies. It also needs to take account of informal care and the value to 
communities, society and the economy of the parental caring role itself. 
For the first year of a child’s life a statutory entitlement to well- 
paid and flexible leave, including adoption leave, for employed mothers 
and fathers should be on offer (see Chapter 13 for a fuller discussion of 
leave policy). This position can be justified on public health grounds 
alone (Marmot Review 2010). Leave policies should connect seamlessly 
with a wider set of family-work policies that apply beyond the first year, 
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including flexible parental leave, leave to care for sick children, and a 
right to flexible working for parents with SEND children. For non- 
employed parents, these should be complemented by equivalent pub- 
lic health and welfare policies ensuring specific financial and practical 
support before birth, during infancy and later childhood. Since 2008, 
England has instead seen a substantial reduction in benefits for mothers 
around pregnancy, birth and the first year of a child’s life (Stewart and 
Obolenskaya 2015, Figure 11; Lloyd 2014). 

Recent ECEC policies are almost exclusively focused on increasing 
mothers’ labour market participation. They fail to acknowledge a range 
of factors influencing parental employment decisions. One is that the 
time and effort required for childrearing need to be accommodated; 
another is parents’ continuing desire for informal care. In the latest sur- 
vey of English parents’ ECEC use, 19 per cent of children under 2 years 
old with employed parents received informal care only, while 40 per cent 
were looked after exclusively by their parent(s) (DfE 2018b, Table 9.1). 

The changing profile of the employment market also affects paren- 
tal employment decisions, with more and more jobs involving irregular 
or atypical working hours (DfE 2018b, Table 8.6). Among the survey’s 
sample of working mothers of children from birth to 14 years old, 31 per 
cent worked atypical hours, rising to 37 per cent among those employed 
full time. Informal childcare might have filled the gaps left by formal 
childcare; a recent survey of childcare costs found enough formal child- 
care to meet parental demand during atypical working hours in only 22 
per cent of English local authorities (Coleman and Cottell 2019). 

But should parents of young children need to work atypical hours 
at all? Should employers offer parents greater flexibility through more 
family-friendly employment policies? A public ECEC system would have 
an interface with a wide-ranging set of family-friendly policies. Yet the UK 
government appears reluctant to introduce mandatory policies regard- 
ing flexible working and taking unpaid time off; employed parents and 
carers merely have the right to request flexible working. The Netherlands 
(Akgunduz and Plantenga 2014) and Nordic countries (Brandt and 
Gislason 2011) offer part-time and flexible work for both genders. As their 
average wages are higher than in England these work patterns disadvan- 
tage young families less financially. An English think tank (NEF 2014) 
imaginatively explored a better balance between parental work and care, 
which involved moving to a standard 30-hours working week alongside 
the introduction of free universal childcare of high quality. Parents, chil- 
dren and society, they argued, would be better off, while existing inequal- 
ities, notably those related to gender, would be reduced. 
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A public ECEC system needs an underpinning consensus on how the 
parental childrearing role can be valued more explicitly and recognised 
financially more generously than at present. To achieve the intended 
results this consensus needs translating into enforceable legislation. 


Informal care, the economy and society 

The issue of informal care by friends and family is complex. The English 
Department for Education (2018b) parent survey suggested that informal 
care, particularly kinship care by grandparents, was a positive choice for 
many parents, particularly for children under 2 years old. So was care by 
fathers and mothers themselves. The value of UK informal childcare, by 
parents, family members and friends, as a contribution to unpaid house- 
hold services is second only to transport, according to the ONS (2018, Fig- 
ure 1), and is considerably larger than the value of formal ECEC services 
(Belfield et al. 2018). For England, the time spent in formal childcare rep- 
resented 12 per cent of total childcare hours per child, as opposed to 88 
per cent in parental and informal childcare (ONS 2018, Figure 6). 

ECEC policy documents barely acknowledge the value to the econ- 
omy and society of parental time spent on childrearing and childcare. 
An innovative aspect of the recent Treasury Committee childcare report 
was therefore its inclusion of a note on the economic contribution of 
stay-at-home parents, although the Committee did not recommend 
this role should be financially recognised (House of Commons Treasury 
Committee 2018, 10) 

Current levels of informal care might alter if ECEC complexity were 
reduced and the gap removed between well-paid parental leave and 
ECEC. Nordic parents’ uptake of full-time ECEC suggests parents want to 
use such a generously subsidised formal system perceived as high quality, 
even though most have to make an income-related contribution (Eydal et 
al. 2018). This type of financing model, incorporating fee caps and free 
provision for disadvantaged children within a simplified ECEC system, 
might well prove acceptable to English parents. Findings from a study of 
ECEC policy evolution across 22 European countries suggest as much, 
demonstrating that parental support for public policies and systems and 
their assessment of quality co-varied with the level of public support 
(Chung and Meuleman 2017, 49). 

This chapter’s analysis of current deficiencies in England’s ECEC 
system has demonstrated the need for its transformation into a public sys- 
tem and outlined pathways towards its realisation. Norway provides one 
model, offering a mixed economy of high-quality, accessible, affordable 
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and enjoyable ECEC that promotes the interests of children, families, 
the workforce and the state, while maintaining a balance between these 
interests. In addition, a variety of parental leave, family-friendly employ- 
ment and ECEC workforce policies appear essential to a broad-based, 
effective, comprehensive, inclusive and equitable public ECEC system. 
Policies and strategies were identified that could prove helpful in realis- 
ing the required transformation away from a heavily marketised system. 

The state must retain ultimate accountability and provide essen- 
tial financial, monitoring and regulatory support, although it need not 
provide services directly. A collective sense of responsibility for investing 
in ECEC and its infrastructure needs nurturing within English society, 
with the profit motive removed from the system and replaced by a public 
motive. This requires a new kind of civic solidarity that can turn back 30 
years of marketisation. 

Undeniably, transformative change in English ECEC needs to be 
politically driven. Globally, human rights are being challenged by the fast 
encroaching privatisation and marketisation of human and other public 
services (UNGA 2018). In a separate United Nations report on UK pov- 
erty, childcare and housing costs, alongside benefit cuts and Universal 
Credit, were identified as factors responsible for 20 per cent of the popu- 
lation, 14 million people, now living in poverty (UNGA 2019). 

Official UK poverty figures confirm that families with children are 
bearing the brunt of rising poverty (DWP 2019). Across the UK, over 4 
million children now live in poverty, almost one in three, with children 
under 5 years old making up 53 per cent of this total - meaning pov- 
erty affects over 2 million young children, jeopardising their present and 
future well-being, health, educational and socio-economic outcomes. 
Children growing up in Black, certain Asian and other ethnic minority 
communities and in families with three or more children are dispropor- 
tionally represented. Clearly, structural problems with England’s ECEC 
system add to the disadvantage these children experience: a transformed 
public system is long overdue. 


Further reading 


My article ‘Early childhood education and care in England under the Coa- 
lition Government’ (London Review of Education, 2015), available free at 
https://repository.uel.ac.uk/item/8549y, documents the ECEC policy 
turn that occurred when a Coalition government took office in 2010 after 
13 years of a Labour government; its increased emphasis on marketised 
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ECEC operations continues today, and economic austerity has exacer- 
bated their negative impact on service access, affordability and quality, 
particularly for the increasing numbers of children growing up in poverty. 

Peder Haug’s article ‘The public-private partnership in ECEC pro- 
vision in Norway’ (European Early Childhood Education Research Journal, 
2014), available at https://www.tandfonline.com/doi/abs/10.1080/ 
1350293X.2014.912899?journalCode=recr20, examines the history and 
evolving nature and likely future of Norway’s public/private ECEC part- 
nerships, within the wider context of Norway’s family and other social 
welfare policies. 

Finally, The SAGE Handbook of Early Childhood Policy, edited by 
Linda Miller and colleagues (SAGE 2018), offers well-researched chap- 
ters on different aspects of ECEC systems and policies in a wide range of 
countries, many featuring marketised ECEC services. 
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7 
Towards a child-centred curriculum 


Georgina Trevor, Amanda Ince and Lynn Ang 


The need for transformative change 


Between the landmark publication of the Plowden Report in 1967, which 
advocated a child-centred curriculum in primary schools and declared 
‘at the heart of the educational process lies the child’, and the evolution 
of supra-national evidence on curriculum via the Organisation for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development (OECD) and other international 
bodies in the mid-2000s, the idea of curriculum in early childhood edu- 
cation and care (ECEC) services achieved a new prominence in the lives 
of families with young children. For example, ECEC began to be seen as a 
means of ameliorating the impact of social disadvantage, and the advent 
of a formal curriculum, such as the Early Years Foundation Stage (EYFS), 
established under the Childcare Act 2006 and implemented in 2008, is 
one aspect of this shift in educational thinking. A curriculum was con- 
sidered essential in expressing ideas of what children should learn and 
be able to do, whatever setting they attended. The EYFS was also seen as 
an integrating mechanism across a sector that was (and is) split by aus- 
pices and age groups (see Chapters 4 and 5). In this chapter, we briefly 
review the development of the curriculum in England’s ECEC sector and 
argue that its evolution has been marked by the competing agendas of, 
on the one hand, child-centredness and theories of learning, and, on the 
other, marketisation, ideas of school readiness, and neoliberal agendas 
that promote a standardised, one-size-fits-all approach. 

The EYFS is the national curriculum framework in England on the 
standards for the learning, development and care of children from birth to 
5 years old. It has seven ‘areas of learning’: communication and language; 
physical development; personal, social and emotional development; liter- 
acy; mathematics; understanding the world; and expressive arts and design. 


It is mandatory for all registered ECEC providers, such as schools, nurseries, 
preschools (formerly playgroups) and childminders. The sheer diversity of 
childcare and education settings available in England presents challenges 
when implementing a universal curriculum. This is exacerbated by a per- 
vasive neoliberal marketised sector (see Chapter 6) and a national inspec- 
tion framework implemented by the Office for Standards in Education, 
Children’s Services and Skills (Ofsted), which regulates all providers against 
a uniform set of quality standards. We explore these challenges, tensions 
and contradictions in the implementation of the curriculum, propose alter- 
native visions that recognise children’s capacity to actively participate in the 
construction of a rich curriculum, and re-imagine the skills and knowledge 
that such a curriculum has the potential to develop. 


The Plowden legacy 


While the Plowden Report was focused on primary schools, it noted 
that ‘the under fives [are] the only age group for whom no extra educa- 
tional provision of any kind has been made since 1944’ (Central Advisory 
Council for Education 1967, 291). The Playgroup Movement (provid- 
ing private, non-profit, part-time provision for 3- and 4-year-olds, often 
organised by parents) was still in its infancy and Plowden highlighted 
nursery schools and classes as ‘transitional’ settings between home and 
primary school, desirable not only on educational but also on health, 
social and welfare grounds, and even went so far as to outline suggested 
levels of staff qualification, safeguarding, funding, staffing structure, 
child to adult ratios and inspection processes for settings (Central Advi- 
sory Council for Education 1967, 299, 311, 333, 343). The report thus 
set the tone not only for the curriculum but all early years provision for 
the next 50 years (Boyd and Hirst 2016; Palaiologou 2016). 

In the years following the report, the possibility of tackling inequal- 
ity in education to bring about social change (Halsey and Sylva 1987) 
was severely impacted by the austerity of the Thatcher years, and, by 
1990, public investment in education and expenditure in relation to GDP 
had declined. There was, however, a sharp rise in private sector childcare 
to accommodate the needs of working mothers and the private sector 
was supported by national and, subsequently, local government’s pub- 
lic sector reform agendas (Penn 2011). By 2001, parents in the UK were 
spending £3 billion on childcare (Palaiologou 2016); while by 2013-14, 
educational economists reported that the private childcare market in the 
UK was worth an estimated £4.9bn (Gyimah 2015, cited in Lewis and 
West 2017). 
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Investment in the curriculum 


In 1997, a Labour government was elected with a commitment to educa- 
tion for young children and childcare for working parents. The National 
Childcare Strategy Green Paper ‘Meeting the Childcare Challenge’ (DfEE 
1998) represented the ‘first time in British history the government real- 
ised the need for a national childcare policy’ (Palaiologou 2016, 15) and 
noted the absence of standards about what constituted ‘good quality 
childcare’ that could be applied across all settings. Sector integration was 
critical to the success of policy goals of expanding access, and standards 
were a means to achieve integration. Curriculum Guidance for the Foun- 
dation Stage was issued in 2000 (QCA-DfEE 2000), aimed at providing 
support to practitioners in planning a curriculum for 3- to 5-year-olds, 
which enabled children to achieve the early learning goals (ELGs) via 
‘stepping stones’ ‘that show the knowledge, skills, understanding and 
attitudes that children need to learn’ (QCA-DfEE 2000, 8), en route to 
the national curriculum’s Key Stage 1. It had a series of areas for learn- 
ing, endorsed parents as partners in learning, and emphasised the need 
for ‘a well-planned and resourced curriculum to take ... learning forward 
and to provide opportunities for all children to succeed in an atmosphere 
of care and of feeling valued’ (QCA-DfEE, 2000, 8). Practitioners should 
show planning, assessing and teaching skills. 

The integrationist push continued and the EYFS framework came 
into being in 2008, covering children from birth to 5 years old. It was 
described as ‘a radical innovation ... transforming early childhood 
education’ (Siraj-Blatchford et al. 2008) and was positioned within 
a wider policy context, responding to calls for a ‘comprehensive, inte- 
grated and coherent early childhood service’ (Moss and Penn 1996, 
165). It replaced several existing policy documents: the non-statutory 
Birth to Three Matters guidance (Sure Start 2003), the National 
Standards for Day Care (DfEE 2003) and the Curriculum Guidance 
for the Foundation Stage curriculum for 3- to 5-year-olds (QCA—DfEE 
2000). It also addressed Ball’s Start Right report recommendation for 
the ‘systematic public provision of high quality preschool education’ 
(Ball 1994, 1), as well as responding to research evidence that children’s 
intellectual, behavioural and social development is positively affected 
by ‘high quality’ preschool education (Effective Provision of Pre-school 
Education [EPPE] project: Sylva et al. 2004; Researching Effective 
Pedagogy in the Early Years: Siraj-Blatchford et al. 2002; High/Scope 
Perry Preschool Study: Schweinhart 1993; Millennium Cohort Study, 
Third Survey: Hansen and Joshi, 2008). 
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The EYFS was tied to the government’s ‘Every Child Matters’ agenda, 
covering all services for children and young people, with its outcomes 
of staying safe, being healthy, enjoying and achieving, making a positive 
contribution, and achieving economic well-being. The EYFS sought to: 
set standards for the learning, development and care that young children 
should experience in ECEC; provide equality of opportunity and inclu- 
sive practices that did not disadvantage any child on grounds of ethnicity, 
culture or religion, home language, family background, learning difficul- 
ties or disabilities, gender or ability; create a framework for partnership 
working between parents and professionals; improve the quality and 
consistency of the early years sector through a universal set of standards 
that apply to all settings; and lay a secure foundation for future learn- 
ing planned around the individual needs and interests of the child, and 
informed by the use of ongoing observational assessment (DCSF 2008). 
Alongside the seven ‘areas of learning’ (noted above), the EYFS had four 
‘guiding themes’ for practice. These were: 


1. All children are unique and competent learners from birth who can 
be resilient, capable, confident and self-assured. 

2. Children learn to be strong and independent through positive rela- 
tionships with parents and/or a key person. 

3. Enabling environments are those that support children’s learning 
in multiple contexts. 

4. Children learn and develop in different ways and at different rates, 
and all areas of learning and development are equally important 
and inter-connected. 


The EYFS had a long list of 69 ELGs, against which children were 
assessed. For example, in relation to creative development, which should 
be supported through extending opportunities for play and exploration 
in a variety of mediums, practitioners were required to document the 
ways in which children met learning goals such as: (1) respond in a vari- 
ety of ways to what they see, hear, smell, touch and feel; and (2) express 
and communicate their ideas, thoughts and feelings by using a widening 
range of materials, suitable tools, imaginative and role-play, movement, 
designing and making, and a variety of songs and musical instruments. 
Overall, this early version of the EYFS was considered by many to 
promote a more spontaneous, natural, child-led and playful pedagogy 
(Boyd and Hirst 2016). But subsequent EYFS revisions (2012, 2014, 
2017) increasingly shifted the focus to ‘planned, purposeful play’ (DfE 
2012, 10) with positivist and universal objective standards of ‘quality’ 
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re-established through influential reports such as Ofsted’s ‘Getting it 
Right First Time’ (2013). Later versions of the EYFS also began to incor- 
porate the ‘school readiness’ agenda (DfE 2017) in which children must 
demonstrate progress towards predefined targets and ‘goals’ (Eke et al. 
2009; Alexander 2010), rushing them through a ‘hurry along curricu- 
lum’ (Ang 2014) to meet developmental stages ‘typical for their age’ and 
ensuring they are ‘adequately prepared for the start of their statutory 
schooling’ (Sir Michael Wilshaw, Chief Inspector and head of Ofsted, 
2012-15, cited by Jones 2015, 22). 

The 2017 version of the EYFS has fewer ELGs than the 2008 version, 
17 altogether, but more specificity about method. This latest version of the 
EYFS (the government is consulting on a further revision at the time of 
writing) has three ‘prime areas’ of learning (communication and language, 
physical development, and personal, social and emotional development) 
and four ‘specific areas’ (literacy, mathematics, understanding the world, 
expressive arts and design). Guidance states that ‘the three prime areas 
reflect the key skills and capacities all children need to develop and learn 
effectively, and become ready for school’ (DfE 2017, 9). Providers should 
offer children a mix of ‘adult-led and child-initiated’ activities, but as chil- 
dren ‘grow older, and as their development allows, it is expected that the 
balance will gradually shift towards more activities led by adults, to help 
children prepare for more formal learning, ready for Year 1’ (DfE 2017, 9). 

The EYFS includes a requirement for ‘ongoing assessment’ via 
observation and ‘shaping learning experiences’ accordingly, using only 
paperwork that is ‘absolutely necessary and in partnership with parents 
(DfE 2017, 13). Furthermore, children will be assessed via a progress 
check at age 2, with a ‘short written summary of a child’s development 
in the prime areas’ (DfE 2017, 13); this report should identify any devel- 
opmental delay or special needs. Before moving on to Year 1, an EYFS 
profile is completed, which shows practitioners’ assessments about 
whether a child is meeting, exceeding or not yet reaching expected levels 
of development for each ELG. 

Over time, the ECEC curriculum has been subject to growing tension 
between the proponents of the theoretical significance of varied, rich and 
complex free play inherent in a curriculum that recognises child-initiated 
activities and play as ‘essential for children’s development’ (DfE 2017, 9), 
and the exigencies of a prescribed and structured curriculum with explicit 
intended outcomes in line with ‘social investments with good rates of 
return’ (Allen 2011, 11; Aubrey 2004). Successive governments’ increas- 
ing concern regarding the impact of early years education on the UK’s 
economic competitiveness within a global market (Roberts-Holmes 2012; 
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Dahlberg et al. 2013) saw a ‘unified conception of learning in childhood’ 
as being in a country’s interests and for the ‘public good’ (OECD 2006, 
58-9). The dominant story of ‘quality and high returns’ (Moss 2014, 3) 
presupposes that investment in early childhood education will guarantee 
national success, and signifies a shift towards a politically motivated and 
results-driven approach to early years education and the ‘view of the child 
as future pupil’ (Soler and Miller 2003, 66). 


The current curriculum landscape 


The school readiness agenda is now apparently firmly established in the 
ECEC curriculum. Moss (2013) argued there seems to be a societal shift 
towards education as a meritocratic vehicle for boosting mobility aimed 
at economic success, with a focus on early childhood education readying 
children for the first stage in that journey. In response the EYFS frame- 
work can be read as a prescriptive and homogenous nationalised curric- 
ulum (Palaiologou 2016). 

There are pressures for teachers to comply, despite disagreeing, 
with the school readiness agenda. They feel it is their responsibility to 
prepare children for the next stage in their education, fearing a failure to 
do so could result in their complicity in a growing gulf between what a 
child can measurably achieve and what they are expected to know. The 
increased documentation requirements of early years and primary edu- 
cation and the misalignment of reception outcomes and Year 1 targets 
significantly challenge practitioners’ and teachers’ ability to interact with 
children and listen to their perspectives (Bradbury 2013). 

The formation of a national approach to learning has surfaced, 
which aims to achieve numerous and often conflicting outcomes as a 
means of measuring success and achieving ‘desirable’ results. Investment 
in ECEC thus reframes the social construction of the child as economic 
potential and perpetuates the Human Capital Theory of early invest- 
ment leading to profitable returns, and education ensuring ‘economic 
success’ (Becker 2002). The result is the development of the curriculum 
as a technical practice that seeks to provide ‘high-quality’ education, 
thus enabling socio-economic child future-proofing. Responsive ped- 
agogy is replaced by an approach that ‘privileges adults’ provision for 
play and only acknowledges their interpretation of children’s outcomes 
in line with predefined developmental indicators, curriculum goals and 
the school readiness agenda’ (Wood 2013, 48), creating a tension with 
efforts to maintain ‘quality within an early years framework that pur- 
ports to be a reflective, holistic and context-specific curriculum. 
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Towards transformative change 


Contextually appropriate practice 


The certainty implied by offering the EYFS as ‘the right foundation’ (DfE 
2017, 5) implies a value-laden reading of the curriculum as the sum 
total of all possible learning and development in the early years. The 
inherent danger is that we ‘focus our attention on the map, rather than 
the actual terrain’ (Dahlberg et al. 2013, 122), leading practitioners to 
believe, wrongly, that they must work only within the confines of the 
EYFS framework, or worse, through a checklist, gathering evidence of 
achievements and planning to fill the ‘gaps’. With goals and outcomes 
increasingly tightly defined, education becomes a transfer of know- 
ledge relating to specific, measurable competencies, the acquisition of 
which are observed, assessed and tested at predetermined key stages ina 
child’s life. Rigid frameworks born of the hubristic notion that a single 
construction and measure of learning exists result in teaching to tests 
and will not suffice in an increasingly unpredictable and changeable 
present and future. The narrative has strayed from the ‘flexible approach 
to care and learning’ (DCSF 2008, 7) promised in the early iterations of 
the EYFS, into an understanding of curriculum that conflates (develop- 
mental) education with (instructional) training. Given the wide range 
of qualifications and professional backgrounds among ECEC practition- 
ers, it is possible that less flexible and more instructional approaches that 
require fewer situated judgements will prevail. Despite recognising the 
need for change and successfully initiating it, the English education sys- 
tem appears to possess an inability to appropriately see it through (Bur- 
ton and Brundrett 2005). 

The sustained, progressive endeavour to formulate a collective 
approach to best address the complex and shifting learning and develop- 
mental needs of children positions the curriculum, a set of increasingly 
normalised statutory standards, programmes of study and attainment 
targets, as ‘one of the most important elements of education’ (Wyse et al. 
2015, 57). There is, however, no comprehensive and agreed conception 
of curriculum. In the United Kingdom alone, the four nations (England, 
Northern Ireland, Scotland and Wales) each have their own distinctive 
early years policy and curriculum. Curriculum frameworks thus reflect 
areas of knowledge deemed of value in the context of the wider society 
within which they operate, and offer sequenced models of learning to 
build skillsets children may need in the short, medium and long term. 
How the content of the curriculum is unpacked by the practitioner and 
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co-constructed with children is influenced by the children’s diversities and 
interests, practitioner training, academic and pedagogical knowledge, 
practical experience or ‘knowledge-in-practice’ (Schön 1987) and ‘funds 
of knowledge’: a knowledge base of experience, social practices and social 
and emotional experiences of all parties (Moll et al. 1992; Wood 2013). 

The importance of context as the site of curriculum co-construction 
transforms the interpretation of an immovable curriculum as ‘universal’ 
truth into potentially participatory, adaptable and reflexive approaches. 
The need for pluralistic and pragmatic local interpretation of any 
socially constructed framework highlights how ‘context [is] inseparable 
from human actions in cognitive events or activities’ (Rogoff 1990, 27). 
Teachers, practitioners and children must be afforded considerable ped- 
agogical space to allow for complex interpretations to unfold and refold, 
establishing an interwoven web of relations that form the ‘fabric of mean- 
ing’ (Carr 2001, 82). When integrating a curriculum such as the EYFS 
into school and other settings, pedagogical approaches must constantly 
adjust themselves, through a culture of listening to the perspectives of the 
children, in order to create relevant and meaningful understandings of 
children’s learning experiences (Clark and Moss 2011). 

The EYFS, used in conjunction with guidance documents such 
as ‘Development Matters in the Early Years Foundation Stage’ (Early 
Education 2012), allows for the English early years curriculum to be situ- 
ated within a ‘landscape of possibilities, not a road map’ (Stewart 2016). 
Positioned within everyday practice, it relies on observation and interpre- 
tation embedded in participatory practice to deliver meaningful learning 
experiences, with practitioners continuously reviewing and evaluating 
the impact of the curriculum. But this requires that time must be given 
to carefully develop a ‘transactional theory of knowledge’ (Wyse et al. 
2015, 67; Biesta 2014), which seeks to establish a curriculum of possibil- 
ity rather than certainty. The EYFS is not, then, a standalone curriculum, 
but should ideally be approached as a tool to be used in conjunction with 
skilled practitioners and their judgements. 


Curriculum as intent, implementation and impact 


The EYFS has become orientated to data-based assessment as a way to 
measure the performance and effectiveness of provision, approaches 
to teaching, and the children themselves (see Chapter 11 for more on 
data-based assessment). Children’s perception of the use and purpose 
of assessment can lead to increased anxiety and pressure (Carless and 
Lam 2014) as they learn to adapt to a culture of formal assessment by 
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developing their own understanding of what is being asked of them 
(Snyder 1971). This may lead to a surface approach to learning in which 
children ‘perform’ without actually comprehending or engaging with the 
intended learning or proposed teaching. A focus on outcomes also means 
practitioners may miss children’s inquiry cues and not extend their learn- 
ing opportunities in spontaneous teaching. 

Assessment, in all its guises, is inextricably linked with the con- 
struction of the learner, perspectives of the child, balance of power, roles 
of the players, ways in which it is conceived of and carried out and its 
intentions and end uses. The interplay of curriculum and assessment 
is ‘highly complex and sophisticated’ (Kelley 1992, 16) and crucial in 
determining how effective either has the potential to be (Dunphy 2008). 
Within the EYFS there exists a tension between the notion of an inclusive 
framework that recognises the child as ‘unique’ and the goal-orientated 
framework that champions ‘school readiness’ and echoes a Piagetian 
ages and stages approach. This is further complicated by contradictory 
guidance material — ‘Early Years Outcomes’ (DfE 2013), which trammels 
children into ‘typical’ age and stage requirements, and the more holistic, 
inter-connected ‘Development Matters’ (Early Education 2012). 

Recent changes to the Ofsted Early Years Inspection Handbook see 
greater emphasis placed on curriculum, with the ‘quality of teaching, 
learning and assessment’ replaced with one overall ‘quality of education’ 
judgement, broken down into three components: ‘intent’, ‘implementa- 
tion’ and ‘impact’ (Ofsted 2019). The new methodology, while consid- 
ered by many to be more sensitive to the early years observation model of 
assessment, still aims to calculate quality through inconsistent ‘scrutiny’, 
which is not appropriately supported with sufficient time or resources 
to allow for apposite judgements. And while revisions to the EYFS and 
its accompanying guidance document ‘Development Matters’ are argu- 
ably needed to ensure they remain up to date with current thinking and 
professional knowledge, planned revision in 2020-21 follows on from 
proposed changes to the ELGs, published in June 2018, and the imple- 
mentation of the revised Ofsted inspection framework in September 
2019. The EYFS end goals, and the inspection framework through which 
successful delivery of the EYFS is assessed, will therefore have been 
revised before the curriculum framework itself has even been revisited. 

The revised ELGs see the introduction of ever narrower language, 
with descriptive narratives replaced by bullet points read as a tick list of 
descriptors, aligning the goals with Year 1 of primary school, moving yet 
further away from the earlier holistic concept of the EYFS and its devel- 
opmentally appropriate approach. The chronology of these changes, 
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following the government’s consultation on primary school assessment 
in 2017, appears to support a top-down outcome-orientated agenda, 
with reception class being reframed as the waiting room to the national 
curriculum, and in which children are trained in formal approaches and 
behaviours, and starting points are recorded via the reintroduced base- 
line assessment (see Chapter 11). 


Towards a new model of curriculum 


When learning is mapped backwards from intended outcomes, it 
becomes independent from any meaningful context, with a child’s skills 
or knowledge merely summed up using predetermined checklists as part 
of convergent assessment. This approach relies on assumptions regard- 
ing competence, deficit and the achievement of a ‘hierarchy of skills’, and 
objective observation for the purposes of obtaining approval of exter- 
nal agencies (Carr 1999, 2001). While the EYFS continues to signpost 
the ‘unique child’, who develops and learns in ‘different ways ... and at 
different rates’ (DfE 2017, 6), its foundations are built on Bronfenbren- 
ner’s (1979) ecological domains, which have increasingly been criticised 
as situating the child as a passive recipient at the centre of its hierar- 
chical ‘nested structure’, constraining the inner individual, with little 
agency or power (Boyd and Hirst 2016; Brock et al. 2013; Rogoff 1990, 
2003). If we take Bronfenbrenner’s Ecological Systems Theory model 
as a starting point and then allow for intellectual space, both physically 
and conceptually, we can make a small but practical change, away from 
the existing construct, which sees homogenised determinism assume 
a linear exchange of information from micro-, meso-, exo-, macro- and 
chrono- systems to the individual, and towards a tapestry made up of 
the ‘complexities of children’s developing minds, bodies and emotions’ 
(Nutbrown Review 2012, 19) and their environments. 

This alternative approach recognises learning as dynamic inter- 
action. Fragile intellectual space is reliant on respect, democracy and 
participatory practice. Pedagogical patterns are co-created across disci- 
plines, and in response to the needs of the empowered child. The focus 
moves away from outcomes and is reframed using learning dispositions 
as ‘an accumulated continuum of complexity’, acknowledging the cul- 
ture and context-specific nature of learning, pointing to a shift towards 
‘meaning-making’ and ‘relationships in the experienced world’ (Carr 
2001, 5). It strongly echoes Alison Clark’s ‘Mosaic’ approach, which is 
concerned with ‘creating meaning’ and focusing on ‘children’s lived expe- 
riences’, and recognises that a ‘dispositional miliew’ can be created when 
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learning dispositions ‘become attached to activities and places’ (see 
Chapter 9 for a fuller discussion of the Mosaic approach). 

These patterns cannot be replicated or reapplied, hollowed out and 
reallocated; learning and education is fluid, discursive, contextualised 
and formative. The prescriptive, universal approach to curriculum is con- 
trary to our own experiences in a local early childhood setting, which 
leads us to conclude that we must build relevant curriculum frameworks, 
situated in contextual processes of knowledge and culture construction 
(Rinaldi 2006), which do not deny a larger social responsibility, and 
which have the ability to fit within broader national approaches. An 
example of this can be seen in Te Whariki, the national early childhood 
curriculum of New Zealand (Ministry of Education 2017) which, much 
like the early childhood education in Reggio Emilia, Italy, reflects the 
belief that many strands must be incorporated into early childhood edu- 
cation, to ‘weave’ together a context-specific pedagogy. Pragmatically, 
this can be achieved in practice through the reciprocal relationship 
between the learning environment and a teacher’s pedagogy; this space 
must be constantly challenged, de/re-constructed, adapted and trans- 
formed to reflect the changing needs of all participants and support a 
range of ways in which children may choose to engage or express them- 
selves (Moss 2018; Clark 2005; Clark and Moss 2011; Koch 2017). 

To further illustrate the possibility of an alternative model, we 
argue for a culturally relevant assessment approach in early childhood 
education that foregrounds an ecological, socio-cultural perspective in 
the way learning and achievement are situated. Rameka (2011) offers 
an exemplar of a bi-cultural curriculum and assessment framework 
that is shaped by and for Maori children and aligned with Te Whāriki. 
Titled Te Whatu Pōkeka: Kaupapa [Maori Assessment for Learning: Early 
Childhood Exemplars] (Ministry of Education 2009), the framework 
offers a professional assessment resource based on Maori values, philos- 
ophies and cultural contexts, which practitioners use to explore under- 
standings of children's learning, cultural identity, what they value as 
important, what makes them Maori and how this could be reflected in the 
teaching, learning and assessment practices of an early years setting. In 
envisioning a new model, in any educational context, the question then 
is whether practitioners are afforded creative spaces that recognise alter- 
native approaches to learning and assessment, even amidst the often- 
entrenched performative structures and expectations. 

‘Learning dispositions’, interpreted as complex arrangements, 
skills, values, knowledge and attitudes, emphasise possible approaches 
to learning and participation in education (Carr 2014). This framework 
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exists within the context of Bourdieu’s habitus as ‘a system of disposi- 
tions acquired by implicit or explicit learning’ (1984/1993, cited in Carr 
2001, 10): dispositions such as ‘taking an interest; being involved; per- 
sisting with difficulty or uncertainty; communicating with others; tak- 
ing responsibility’ (Carr 2001, 23). Such an approach is visible in the 
New Zealand early years curriculum, Te Whariki, which emphasises how 
‘learning dispositions enable children to construct learner identities that 
travel with them into new contexts and across time, in this way support- 
ing lifelong learning’ (Carr 2001, 23). 

There is a choice, therefore, especially in early years settings, 
to edge away from complete adherence to positivistic paradigms, uni- 
versal and decontextualised, and engage with other perspectives and 
approaches. One does not deny the existence of the other — there is room 
to ‘play the curriculum game’, while also establishing a degree of auton- 
omy. But the reality is one of balance and compromise and it requires the 
participation of all stakeholders, and the involvement of a transforma- 
tional leadership team. 


Towards a pedagogy of cooperation and participatory learning 


In envisioning a new model, we are also contending for a stronger move 
towards a pedagogy of cooperation and participatory learning where early 
childhood education is valued first and foremost for supporting chil- 
dren’s experience of agency, membership and belonging. Studies show 
that even within an attainment-driven education regime, children’s self- 
efficacy and overall achievement are connected with positive emotional 
dispositions such as enjoyment, a sense of belonging, being valued and 
engaged in a social group (Pekrun et al. 2009; Venninen and Leinonen 
2013). Prioritising a pedagogy that actively listens to children’s opinions, 
promotes opportunities for self-initiated activities, and allows children to 
participate even in adult-initiated pedagogical decision-making is there- 
fore essential. 

As an exemplar, the High Scope pedagogy promotes children’s 
choices through its emphasis on engaging children in an active ‘plan, do, 
review’ cycle (High Scope n.d.). A variation of this is the use of images of 
activities on an interactive whiteboard. Children then place their picture 
next to the activity they are going to try first. This encourages them to 
consider their learning and focus, making independent decisions about 
their own learning rather than just rushing from one activity to the next, 
as well as helping them understand expectations. At the end of a session, 
teacher and children come back together and the teacher chooses a few 
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children to talk about their chosen activity. When the children become 
a little older they question their peers directly, for example: ‘What did 
you make in the construction zone?’ or ‘Who are you going to give 
your picture to?’ (usually copying questions they have heard modelled 
previously). 

In emphasising a pedagogy of cooperation and participatory learn- 
ing, there is an ongoing need to maintain sight of practices that have 
been refined and adapted over many years to suit the context of a setting. 
That is not to say a static ‘solution’ or set of unchanging policies should 
be blindly adhered to, quite the opposite approach is needed; one that 
embraces diversity and fluidity and recognises ‘curriculum and child 
are always already in conditions of becoming’ (Sellers 2013, 33).With 
the increasing focus on early childhood education as a policy priority in 
England, countless ‘well-meaning but misguided’ programmes and pol- 
icies have been introduced, some with little effect, others with serious 
consequences (Penn 2011, 152). Those who hold a privileged position of 
leadership must guard against ever-changing policy mandates that are at 
odds with a setting’s unique practices and pedagogy. 

‘There is a constant relational reciprocity between those who edu- 
cate and those who are educated’ (Rinaldi 2006, 141) and the process 
of learning is not neutral. Everyday practice recognises ‘curriculum as 
experiential’ (Sellers 2013, 40) and practitioners must ‘listen between 
the lines’ (Lazear, 1999, 145) to better understand the perspectives of 
children. An innovative and adaptable curriculum that recognises the 
rights of all children, and that permits skilled, well-paid and trusted 
practitioners to engage in local democratic experimentations, should be 
a high priority. There is a pressing need for greater agency on the part of 
teachers and other practitioners in order to, in turn, recognise and sup- 
port children’s agency (Wyse et al. 2015, 57). Children have the right 
to express their views ‘freely in all matters affecting [them]’ (United 
Nations 1989, Article 12), and they need to be repositioned as protago- 
nists, active participants in their own learning (Clark 2010), using meth- 
ods such as the Mosaic approach as a framework for engaging with young 
children’s experiences and perspectives as ‘experts in their own lives’ 
(Langsted 1994; Clark and Moss 2011, 8). The view of the ‘unique child’ 
in the English curriculum does not go far enough. In Denmark, the law 
stipulates children’s views of day-to-day life in early years provision must 
be collected at least once a year and shared with both current and future 
parents, in order to make visible the child’s perspective and give voice to 
their interests and concerns (Danish Ministry of Welfare, in Kragh-Müller 
and Isbell 2011). 
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Practical issues facing practitioners can be an obstacle to creating 
a culture of listening (Rinaldi 2005). Training and budgetary limita- 
tions, as well as a policy and target-driven culture, can impede reflexive 
approaches. Alternative local methods can be adapted to better suit a 
context or setting, and small changes that allow stakeholders to engage 
in participatory action research as an investigative methodology in ‘real- 
world problem-solving’ (Lawson et al. 2015) can help to identify and chal- 
lenge complex issues facing practitioners in their own setting. Examples 
can be sought and critically examined, such as Dahlberg’s Stockholm pro- 
ject (Dahlberg et al. 2013), which helped to develop ‘the tool of pedagog- 
ical documentation as a tool for learning and change’ (Taguchi 2010, 9). 
Working collaboratively with children to produce knowledge and mean- 
ing allows preconceived ideas about learning to be challenged. A success- 
ful example from a Swedish preschool can be seen in the ‘Crow Project’ 
(Moss 2014), which opened the learning experience up to the possibil- 
ity of multiple perspectives and dialogues in a respectful and democratic 
environment. If practitioners locate themselves as ‘activist professionals’ 
(Hughes and MacNaughton 1999), the possibility arises to embrace com- 
plexity and conflict as necessary for productive change (Fullan 1993). 

In conclusion, we would argue that the Plowden Report is as rel- 
evant today as it was 50 years ago when it stated, “Finding out” has 
proved to be better for children than “being told”. Children’s capacity 
to create in words, pictorially and through many other forms of expres- 
sion, is astonishing’ (Central Advisory Council for Education 1967, 461). 
Transformative change can be brought about through engagement with 
ethical and political practice (Moss 2015), and approaches that have the 
courage to seek children’s points of view (Vecchi 2010) and promote 
pedagogic relationships that support both the agency of the practitioner 
and child. With calls for the government to enact legislation removing 
the English Secretary of State’s power over the national curriculum and 
statutory assessment, instead placing ‘power in the hands of schools, 
teachers and local regions’ (Wyse et al. 2015, 68), the debate surround- 
ing the need for a drastically revised English curriculum is far from over. 

‘The risk we face is not in exploring the unknown, but in retreating 
to the comfort of the “known”’ (Dahlberg et al. 2013, 196) and main- 
taining the dominant discourse’s focus on linearity and outcome. We 
must move away from a conception of education as transactional learn- 
ing, recognise the richness of human capacity and trust our educators 
to support children in discovering ‘all life experiences are valued for 
their potential to inform and inspire learning’ (Sellers 2013, 29). The 
limitless possibility of technology to support and allow for international 
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collaboration brings with it immediacy, a multitude of perspectives and 
the opportunity of alternatives. It allows us to realise we are not alone in 
our experimentation. 

What seems clear in much post-modern, socio-constructivist and 
contemporary research is the recognition of the child as capable and com- 
petent, able to construct their own meaning and through collaborative 
and participatory processes to engage with an effective curriculum. If we 
agree then we have a duty to educate and prepare children for ‘responsi- 
ble life in a free society, in the spirit of understanding, peace, tolerance, 
equality of sexes, and friendship among all peoples, ethnic, national and 
religious groups and persons of indigenous origin’ (United Nations 1989, 
Article 29) —- and we must find a way to do this in relation to the context 
of each child, in an earnest way to effect real ‘transformative change’. 


Further reading 


Four resources for further reading and reflection offer a helpful balance 
between theory and practice, providing informed perspectives from leading 
experts in the field to practical examples and approaches for practitioners. 
A group of 12 early years sector organisations including Early Education, 
KEYU and BERA commissioned Professors Chris Pascal and Tony Bertram 
to carry out a literature review of the most recent research underpinning 
the EYFS. The report Getting it Right in the Early Years Foundation Stage: 
A review of the evidence (Pascal et al. 2019) questions the need for exten- 
sive proposed changes to the current EYFS framework, and is available 
free at www.early-education.org.uk/sites/default/files/Getting%20it%20 
right%20in%20the%20EYFS%20Literature%20Review.pdf. 

Peter Moss’s book Alternative Narratives in Early Childhood: An 
introduction for students and practitioners (Routledge, 2018) encourages 
anyone involved in the education of young children to critically reflect on 
and engage with the ‘multitude of perspectives’ in the field of early child- 
hood education. It offers insight into thinking that challenges mainstream 
approaches and outlines ways in which change and contestation translate 
into practice. Crucially it discusses the importance of politics and ethics 
underpinning alternative narratives to the ‘dominant discourse’. 

Amanda Ince and Eleanor Kitto have written A Practical Guide to 
Action Research and Teacher Enquiry: Making a difference in early years 
(Routledge, 2020), which can be used in conjunction with professional 
training or as a standalone guide. This book introduces teacher enquiry 
and action research as a way to instigate positive and lasting change and 
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provides guidance that bridges the theory/practice divide to address issues 
faced by practitioners and leaders in a variety of early childhood settings. 

Finally, the Crow Project is an example of pedagogical engagement, 
which highlights potential experiences that can unfold when children 
are trusted to lead their own learning and are afforded the time and 
space needed to observe, question and construct meaning. It is a signif- 
icant example of the important partnership formed between children 
and educators and illustrates how actively listening and participating in 
process-orientated democratic experimentation can foster the growth of 
skills, knowledge and understanding. It is available in Moss (2014) or 
free at www.sightlines-initiative.com/images/Library/research/crows% 
20-%20a%20knowledge%20building%20project™%20about%20 
birds%20by%20ann%20aberg.pdf. 
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Towards valuing children’s signs 
of learning 


Kate Cowan and Rosie Flewitt 


The need for transformative change 


Observation and documentation have a long and rich history in early 
childhood education and care (ECEC). The writing of Friedrich Froebel 
(1782-1852) includes many detailed, naturalistic observations of babies 
and young children, arguing that kindergarten teachers should be keen 
observers of children. He suggested that the most important observations 
about each child should be recorded, making Froebel the first educator 
to make the case for the importance of observation and documentation 
in early childhood education (Lilley 2010). This perspective is shared 
and demonstrated by many early childhood education pioneers, such 
as Margaret McMillan (1860-1931) in her records of children’s holistic 
development at her open-air nursery in London, and Susan Isaacs (1885- 
1948) in her detailed observations of children’s play at the experimental 
Malting House School in Cambridge. Educators such as Froebel, McMil- 
lan, Isaacs and their followers have built a strong case for the importance 
of observation and documentation for deepening understandings of chil- 
dren, for guiding teaching, and for enabling teachers to reflect on their 
own learning, and their influence endures to this day. 

Early childhood education in England therefore has a rich heri- 
tage of observing and documenting young children’s play. While such 
principles continue to have relevance today, the context, tools and prac- 
tices for observation and documentation have changed dramatically. 
Increasingly, observation and documentation are driven by the demands 
of the accountability culture that has deeply permeated English early 
childhood education (see Chapter 11 on accountability). For instance, 
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the Early Years Foundation Stage (EYFS) statutory framework states 
that ‘observational assessment is central to understanding what children 
really know and can do’ (DfE 2017, 12), and positions observation and 
documentation as instruments to collect ‘evidence’ of ‘attainment’ for 
the EYFS profile, which frames the statutory assessment of each child 
in relation to narrowly defined age-related developmental stages (see 
Chapter 11 for more details of the EYFS profile). Appropriating observa- 
tion and documentation as mechanisms to measure development against 
specific normative expectations reflects the trend in contemporary early 
childhood education towards the ‘schoolification’ and ‘datafication’ of 
young children’s learning (Bradbury and Roberts-Holmes 2018). This 
approach reduces the complexity of children’s lives and learning to quan- 
tifiable measures, losing sight of the child in favour of their ‘data double’ 
(Bradbury 2019). The effect is that early childhood education practices 
are increasingly driven and shaped by the demands of the statutory 
assessment system, with observation and documentation increasingly 
being positioned as tools of measurement and standardisation, rather 
than as productive ways to value individual children’s capabilities and 
interests. 

In recent years, observation and documentation practices in ECEC 
settings have also begun to be reshaped by the advent of digital technol- 
ogies. Whereas observations have typically been documented in written 
forms, with some photographic records of children’s activity, the port- 
ability of new handheld digital technologies supports the recording of 
observations using audio and video recordings alongside photographs 
and written descriptions. Furthermore, there has been a dramatic rise in 
the use of commercial digital systems for documentation, such as digi- 
tal learning journeys, e-portfolios and online learning journals. These 
systems present the possibility of creating digital records by combining 
still images, moving images, sound and writing in new ways. There are 
currently several digital systems being marketed as tools for observa- 
tion and documentation in early childhood education, such as Tapestry, 
EvidenceMe and Kinderly, allowing observations to be linked directly 
and quickly to EYFS learning outcomes. These digital systems also ena- 
ble observations of children to be shared, virtually, with parents, often 
in real time. Proposing to simplify and streamline the assessment pro- 
cess, digital systems have seen rapid and widespread uptake in ECEC 
settings, yet there is little research or research-informed guidance on 
their design and use. This risks observation and documentation prac- 
tices being shaped by commercial drivers rather than by child-centred 
learning theories. 
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A further challenge for observing young children’s learning in con- 
temporary ECEC settings is the diversity of cohorts of children. Many 
children in urban and rural communities are living in environments 
marked by social and economic disadvantage, come from ethnic and lin- 
guistic minority backgrounds and/or, as recent immigrants, are in the 
early stages of adjusting to life in a new country. While these children 
add rich diversity to their classrooms, they also pose challenges for edu- 
cators regarding how to recognise and value all children’s often subtle 
and fleeting signs of learning. This task is particularly complex since 
learning is enacted and made evident in diverse ways and in multiple 
modes (Kress 1997; Flewitt 2005; Cowan 2014), such as combinations of 
visual, audible and tangible signs (for example, drawing, model-making, 
dance, storytelling, role-play), along with less tangible expressions of 
meaning-making (for example, children’s often silent negotiation of 
social interaction, where visible signs of learning and decision-making 
may be expressed through and in action). In busy ECEC environments, 
young children’s more ephemeral and subtle signs of learning may all too 
easily be overlooked or dismissed, rather than observed and documented 
in ways that value the diverse contributions and capacities of all learners. 


Valuing signs of learning: A case study 


We explored these issues through a research project funded by the Froe- 
bel Trust (Flewitt and Cowan 2019), which aimed to investigate con- 
temporary practices of observation and documentation in ECEC settings 
located in areas with high levels of social and economic disadvantage, 
and high levels of ethnic diversity with multiple languages spoken. 
Adopting a participatory approach in our research design, we worked 
with early childhood educators as co-researchers to explore what gets 
valued as signs of learning in their classrooms, and the potentials and 
challenges of digital tools in the observation and documentation process. 
We sought to develop perspectives on observation and documentation 
based on the Froebelian principles of ‘the holistic nature of development’ 
and in recognition of ‘every child’s unique capacity and potential’ (Froe- 
bel Trust 2019). We purposively selected settings to ensure that in some 
of these there was regular use of digital observation and documentation 
systems, while in others there was not. 

Ethnographic case studies were carried out in three inner London 
ECEC settings including a nursery class in a primary school, a state- 
maintained nursery in a children’s centre and a private nursery. The 
settings had varied approaches and used various means to document 
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children’s learning. Two used scrapbook systems, sometimes called 
learning journeys or portfolios, which were A3-sized paper books for 
each child with written comments and photographs added throughout 
the child’s time in the setting. In the primary school, comments written 
by educators made explicit links to the EYFS curriculum, and each child’s 
book was shared with their family twice a term. In the children’s centre, 
the children and their families were encouraged to add to their books 
themselves by taking and printing photographs, making marks, and hav- 
ing their comments transcribed by educators. The private nursery setting 
used Tapestry, a digital learning journey system that sets up an online 
profile for each child where written comments, photographs and video 
could be added by educators and linked to criteria from the EYFS cur- 
riculum. These records could also be viewed and contributed to online 
by the child’s family. While all three settings valued systems for observ- 
ing and documenting learning, they demonstrated distinctly different 
approaches to documenting children’s signs of learning, such as who was 
able to contribute to the documentation, and how and when. These prac- 
tices were influenced by each setting’s unique ethos and values (see also 
Driscoll and Rudge 2005). 

In addition to observing day-to-day practice and interviewing prac- 
titioners, the research included questionnaires with parents about their 
children’s documentation, and video-recorded sessions where children 
showed us their documentation themselves. In this way, we aimed to 
elicit the perspectives of children and parents in addition to the views 
of practitioners. Quotes in this section come from transcribed interviews 
with the practitioners who participated in the study. 

In each setting, the practitioners were asked to identify three 
children aged 3 to 4 years whose learning they found challenging to 
document, and we reflected with the practitioners about why this 
was the case. This related to our research aim to explore the ways in 
which certain signs of learning may be easier or harder to capture in 
classroom observations than others. Across the case study settings, the 
findings suggested that practitioners found it harder to observe and 
document children who were quiet, shy, and/or not confident in com- 
municating in English. As one educator reflected, ‘There seems to be a 
recurring theme that play that’s not verbal is not as valued by the adult 
... we are not good at looking at what they are telling us without verbal 
communication.’ 

During the course of the research, we found that in addition to the 
factors originally identified by practitioners, they also found it challeng- 
ing to document the learning of children whose play was predominantly 
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physical, and/or who spent long periods playing ‘outside’. This was partly 
because of practical constraints related to observation outdoors (weather, 
the need to supervise risky play, not having equipment for documentation 
easily to hand), but also because of the dynamic and fast-paced nature of 
the play itself. As one educator said, ‘I think outside is harder, practically 
writing stuff down ... because you can’t really pin down what’s happening 
... it’s over there and it’s over there and it’s over there.’ 

The practitioners tended to find it easier to observe children who 
communicated verbally, whose play was not highly physical, who joined 
adult-led activities and who created artefacts (such as paintings and 
drawings) that provided lasting traces of their activity (see Table 8.1). In 
this way, the research reveals ways in which educators have been social- 
ised (through influences including training, curriculum guidance and 
more) to recognise certain signs of learning, and highlights that learning 
which is beyond these forms may become invisible or be judged nega- 
tively (see Cowan 2018). 


Table 8.1 Practitioner reflections on observing and documenting learning 


Children with fewer observations Children with more observations 
Quiet Highly verbal 

Shy Outgoing 

Not confident communicating in English Speaks English fluently 

Spends lots of time outdoors Mainly plays inside 

Runs a lot/highly physical Likes quiet/still activities 

Does not join group activities Joins group activities 


Does not produce ‘work’ (drawings, etc.) Produces lots of ‘work’ (drawings, 


etc.) 
Independent/does not come to adults Dependent on adults/seeks adult 
often attention 
Many absences Few absences 


Our work echoes Bradbury’s (2013) research on observation in reception 
classes, which found that children were expected to provide evidence of 
their learning primarily through talking or producing artefacts (for exam- 
ple, drawings, models). Bradbury argues that practitioners’ observations 
are deeply influenced by the requirements of the EYFS profile, which 
implicitly defines desirable behavioural characteristics in an ‘ideal learner’, 
and in turn prescribes the skills and attributes a child needs to display 
in order to be recognisable as a learner. By narrowly prescribing ways in 
which children must evidence their learning, this approach systematically 
excludes all other children’s signs of learning from being valued. 
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Our findings provide empirical evidence about the characteristics of 
children’s behaviour that are less likely to be recognised and valued as signs 
of learning. This suggests certain groups of children may be particularly dis- 
advantaged by current observation and documentation practices in ECEC: 
for instance, children in the early stages of learning English, younger chil- 
dren who may be quieter or less confidently verbal, and boys who may be 
perceived as being more highly physical. For these children, current obser- 
vation and documentation practices may constrain opportunities for their 
signs of learning in diverse modes to be recognised and nurtured. 

In order to explore this finding further, we investigated the poten- 
tials and constraints of digital documentation for valuing signs of learn- 
ing that may otherwise go unrecognised. Each of the three ECEC settings 
was given an iPad Mini and was asked to record examples of the case 
study children’s play over several weeks. We then re-watched the video 
observations with the practitioners, and reflected with them on the pro- 
cess of making the recordings and what they noticed. While video was 
found to be time-consuming to record and re-watch, and was sometimes 
felt to be a barrier in interactions with children, the participating practi- 
tioners identified that it had rich potential for observing and document- 
ing play, particularly for children whose signs of learning were at risk of 
being overlooked. 

The practitioners stated that re-watching video focused their atten- 
tion and that video offered greater detail than ‘snapshot’ written obser- 
vations. For instance, one practitioner mentioned that re-watching video 
‘slows down your thinking’ and highlighted aspects of play that she had 
overlooked in the moment. Another found that making and reviewing 
video recordings was particularly helpful for understanding children 
who did not communicate verbally, suggesting that ‘for children who are 
much more quiet, the video shows you something you maybe wouldn’t 
have observed’. The practitioners also identified the potential of video to 
provide different perspectives, through being re-watchable and sharable, 
allowing them to ‘see [things] in a different way when you look later’. 
Re-watching the video observations prompted a shift in practitioners’ 
perspectives and led them to reflect on their own roles in teaching and 
learning, making them more aware of the way they interacted with the 
children. Video was also seen as useful for sharing children’s learning 
with parents and with children themselves. As one practitioner said, 
‘When they see that there’s been put so much value in what they’ve done, 
I think they find it amazing.’ 

Overall, the study findings suggested that practitioners found video 
valuable for supporting their reflection on children’s play, for letting 
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others know that play is valued, and for observing and documenting chil- 
dren’s play that might otherwise be overlooked. However, the research 
revealed several shortcomings in the design of existing digital documen- 
tation systems. The practitioners valued observation and documentation 
as part of child-centred practice, yet felt this was sometimes in tension 
with the EYFS summative assessment requirements. Given that currently 
available digital documentation systems have been developed primarily 
as tools for collecting evidence to serve the EYFS profile and longer-term 
attainment tracking, practitioners expressed concern that their design 
might ‘confine what you are looking at’. 

Practitioners found that many of the most exciting moments of 
learning were difficult to link to EYFS assessment statements and felt 
uneasy about ‘boxing the children’ in developmental age bands. They 
were concerned that digital documentation systems that foregrounded 
assessment could serve to intensify the early years assessment agenda, 
rather than prioritise children’s individual and collective achievements. 
In this way, the practitioners were experiencing conflict between their 
deep-rooted beliefs in play-based, child-centred learning theories and 
the demands of statutory EYFS assessment, and this tension was ampli- 
fied when using existing digital documentation systems. 

A further shortcoming of existing digital documentation sys- 
tems was identified when we shared documentation with the children 
themselves. The children showed enjoyment in reviewing, sharing and 
reflecting on their documentation together, whether paper-based or dig- 
ital, but the design of the digital documentation system did not support 
the children’s independent access. Whereas paper scrapbooks could be 
stored at children’s height and added to by the children themselves, the 
digital documentation tended to be used for communication from adult 
(practitioner) to adult (parent) without input from or involvement of 
the child. Devices for viewing the documentation (for example, iPads) 
tended to be stored out of children’s reach in the educational settings, 
and the digital documentation design (for example, small icons, written 
instructions) meant the system diminished children’s agency in the docu- 
mentation process, both in terms of viewing and contributing to their 
own documentation. 

The findings therefore suggest that while digital documentation 
such as video has the potential to give value to subtle and silent signs of 
learning, much can be done to improve the design of digital documen- 
tation, including incorporating the child’s voice, redesigning the user 
interface to enable easy access by young children, and rethinking the 
centrality of summative assessment in the system’s design. Such changes 
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might support greater attention to, and in turn greater recognition and 
valuing of, children’s subtle signs of learning, made evident in multiple 
modes beyond language. 


Towards transformative change 


In seeking to develop observation and documentation practices that truly 
value all children’s learning, in whatever form that learning is expressed, 
we can look both backwards and forwards. Revisiting the perspectives of 
early childhood education pioneers such as Froebel, McMillan and Isaacs 
highlights that observation and documentation should, most centrally, 
be about understanding young children’s learning and sensitively using 
this understanding to inform practice. Simultaneously, we can look to 
the future by considering the potential of digital technologies to deepen 
these reflections and to broaden what gets recognised as learning. 

Given the diverse nature of contemporary ECEC settings, and the 
recognition that children’s learning is made apparent in a variety of 
ways beyond language, observation and documentation systems must 
be designed to value learning in its broadest sense. In order to consider 
alternatives to the verbally orientated, measurement-driven documen- 
tation practices that are currently common in early childhood education 
in England, we can look to alternative approaches to practice internatio- 
nally that seek to make all kinds of learning visible, including thinking 
about the role digital technologies play in supporting such practice. In 
this way, we might build on the observation and documentation ethos 
of historical educationalists such as Froebel by ensuring that new digi- 
tal tools for observation and documentation place parents and children 
alongside practitioners at the centre of their design, rather than priori- 
tise practitioners’ measurement of children’s learning against the com- 
paratively narrow and normative EYFS profile goals. 


What it looks like in practice: The case of pedagogical 
documentation in Reggio Emilia, Italy 


The infant-toddler centres and preschools of Reggio Emilia in northern 
Italy (for children under 3 years old and from 3 to 6 years old, respec- 
tively) have gained widespread recognition for their distinctive approach 
to early childhood education and care. Informed particularly by the work 
of Loris Malaguzzi (1920-94), Reggio Emilia’s approach emphasises the 
rights and communicative potentials of all children (Malaguzzi 1993; 
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Cagliari et al. 2016). Central to their practice is the concept of the ‘hun- 
dred languages of children’, a theory that gives value to the many forms 
of expression children use to make meaning, beyond speech and writing 
(Edwards et al. 1998). They state that: 


Children possess a hundred languages, a hundred ways of think- 
ing, of expressing themselves, of understanding and encountering 
others, with a way of thinking that creates connections between the 
various dimensions of experience rather than separating them ... It is 
the responsibility of the infant-toddler centre and the preschool to 
give value and equal dignity to all the languages. (Reggio Children 
2010, 10, emphasis added) 


In order to ‘give value and equal dignity’ to the many ways children 
make meaning, Reggio educators describe their pedagogical approach 
as a ‘pedagogy of listening’, where ‘listening’ denotes active attention to 
all the means of expression children use to convey their thoughts, ideas 
and feelings (see Chapter 9 on listening). To enact this, Reggio educa- 
tors seek to make children’s learning visible through pedagogical docu- 
mentation, recording the ‘traces’ of children’s meaning-making so that it 
can be given value and be open to multiple and ongoing interpretations. 
Rinaldi describes this process as ‘visible listening, as the construction of 
traces (through notes, slides, videos and more) that not only testify to 
the children’s learning paths and processes, but also make them possible 
because they are visible’ (Rinaldi 2006, 68). From this perspective, ped- 
agogical documentation is seen as a way of giving value and meaning to 
the things children do, by making learning visible to others, including to 
children themselves (Giudici and Barchi 2011). 

In Reggio Emilia, pedagogical documentation is not driven by the 
demands of standardised assessment, but is instead seen as a form of 
ongoing research into children’s theories and fascinations. Practitioners’ 
own meaning-making is crucial, and so pedagogical documentation is not 
positioned as objective evidence but as a co-constructed, rigorously sub- 
jective interpretation (Dahlberg et al. 2013). Rather than simply recount- 
ing events already past, pedagogical documentation is seen as active, with 
value in the process, providing a sharable prompt for dialogue among 
educators. In this way, pedagogical documentation becomes a valuable 
tool for reflection, shaping the unfolding of children’s enquiries, and as a 
means for practitioners to become aware of their interpretations and so 
reflect on their own learning. Pedagogical documentation is therefore a 
highly complex, layered and dynamic part of Reggio’s approach. 
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For Reggio educators, pedagogical documentation involves close 
attention to children’s thinking as expressed through a wide range of ‘lan- 
guages’ such as drawing, sculpture, dance and music, in addition to speech 
and writing. In order to make children’s complex multimodal learning vis- 
ible, Reggio practitioners use a range of tools and materials in the docu- 
mentation process, such as photographs, transcripts, artefacts, audio and 
video recordings. Just as they recognise that children have many ways of 
making meaning, so too do they recognise that many forms of representa- 
tion are necessary in order to make all children’s meaning-making visible. 
It is therefore not unusual for Reggio educators’ notes to contain drawings 
and diagrams depicting children’s gaze, gestures, facial expressions and 
use of materials (see, for example, Vecchi 2010). 

Similarly, educators in Reggio have embraced the potentials of digi- 
tal photography, video and animation as a means of documenting and 
sharing enquiries, for instance in exploring space, time, movement and 
dynamism (see, for example, Reggio Children 2012). They describe the 
potential of digital photography to support the close and focused atten- 
tion of both children and adults through ‘amplifying gazes’ (Reggio 
Children 2019, 38). Similarly, Reggio educators celebrate video as a way 
of looking closely at complexity, with video-editing tools offering the pos- 
sibility to ‘manipulate, decode, dismantle and re-mount time’ (Reggio 
Children 2019, 116). In this way, Reggio educators recognise that video 
can be used as a tool to either ‘exaggerate or minimise’, and it is crucial in 
shaping what is valued as learning (Reggio Children 2019, 116). 

Reggio’s approach to pedagogical documentation, while existing in 
its own particular cultural, geographical and historical context, provides 
a thoughtful provocation. Using a range of tools, including the digital, 
Reggio’s approach illustrates observation and documentation that seeks 
to recognise and give value to the multiple ways in which young children 
make meaning by making learning visible and sharable. 


What it looks like in practice: The case of ‘learning stories’ in New 
Zealand 


The early childhood education curriculum of New Zealand, Te Whāriki, 
is based on a vision of children as competent, confident learners and 
communicators, highlighting the importance of supporting children’s 
well-being and learning dispositions (Ministry of Education 1996) (see 
Chapter 7). Within this context, a distinctive approach to observing and 
documenting learning has developed that seeks to value each child’s 
capabilities through ‘learning stories’. Developed by Margaret Carr and 
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Wendy Lee (2012; see also Carr 2001), learning stories use a storytell- 
ing format, often written from the practitioner to the child. While func- 
tioning as a form of ongoing assessment, learning stories seek to position 
children as protagonists in their own learning, highlighting and celebrat- 
ing what children can do, rather than being a document constructed to 
identify perceived deficiencies or gaps in children’s learning. 

As with Reggio’s pedagogical documentation, learning stories value 
the practitioner’s interpretation of the child’s learning, recognising sub- 
jectivity and valuing adults’ holistic understanding of the child as an 
individual. Rather than ‘snapshot’ documentation that might aim for a 
distanced, objective tone, the practitioner’s own response and insight is 
seen as an important dimension for interpreting the significance of the 
child’s learning. In this way, learning stories are recognised as a highly 
personal, reflective and relational means of documentation. 

An important characteristic of learning stories is their identity as 
a document to be revisited and shared, with both children and families. 
Learning stories often include questions directed at the child and fam- 
ily, and parents are invited to add their own stories to the collection. 
Recording events in a narrative form allows children to see what they are 
learning from a different perspective, to reflect metacognitively on that 
learning, and to see that their learning while playing is valued by those 
around them. 

While originally consisting of writing and photographs, Carr and 
Lee (2012, 112) have advocated diverse assessment formats and suggest 
that digital technologies offer rich potential to document ‘new modes of 
meaning-making, conceptualising and representing learning’, transform- 
ing the ways in which learning can be made visible. Increasingly, learning 
stories incorporate video and there are a number of digital documenta- 
tion systems developed in New Zealand (for example, Storypark, Educa) 
designed to create digital versions of learning stories. The company 
Storypark (2019, 3) argue that digital learning stories benefit children 
because of their ability to ‘revisit learning and interests via multimedia 
engaging children in meaningful multimodal literacy’. Similarly, they sug- 
gest digital learning stories benefit educators by enabling ‘more effective 
sharing of expression, communication and movement including dance 
and song through video and audio’ (Storypark 2019, 3). The developers of 
these systems argue that they support communication between practition- 
ers and use a child-centred design to support children’s own access to the 
stories, capturing more than is possible in paper-based portfolios. These 
designers, therefore, seem to be keen to harness the potential of digital 
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systems while retaining the original ethos of learning stories. (For a further 
discussion of New Zealand and its early childhood services, see Chapter 5.) 


Towards recognising and valuing all learning 


In this chapter we have considered contemporary practices for docu- 
menting young children’s learning, and the potentials and constraints of 
digital documentation tools, such as digital video and digital documenta- 
tion systems. While the means of documentation (digital or paper-based 
formats) offer different affordances that inevitably shape how children’s 
learning is recorded, educators’ beliefs and priorities about what counts 
as learning and where learning occurs determine where their gaze falls 
when they observe children at play — regardless of the technology they 
are using. Our research identified that many children’s learning falls out- 
side the current repertoire of what observation and documentation prac- 
tices can easily capture, meaning that these children’s signs of learning 
are likely to be missed and go unrecognised. 

Alternative ways of looking at and listening to children necessarily 
require profound shifts in pedagogy, which can only be achieved through 
wider shifts in education policy, curriculum and training. These include, 
for example, a curriculum that values and supports all signs of learning, 
areflective and agentive workforce, democratic systems of accountability 
and unified early years provision. 

As this book illustrates, such profound change is necessary and pos- 
sible at many levels. The examples of Reggio Emilia and New Zealand 
remind us that observation and documentation, as Froebel argued, are 
powerful means of deeply valuing children’s learning in its many com- 
plex forms. While the alternatives for documentation that we have pre- 
sented have been developed in particular social and cultural contexts, 
and within distinctive ECEC systems, they provide a prompt for reflection 
and an impetus for transformation of practice in England. 

As other chapters in this book similarly argue, there is a need to move 
beyond ‘languages of evaluation’ relating to quality and measurement in 
early childhood education (Dahlberg et al. 2013). While in England the 
grip of accountability tightens, and a policy focus on data continues to de- 
humanise records of children’s achievements (discussed further in Chapter 
11), the alternative approaches to observation and documentation included 
in this chapter show that more child- and play-orientated approaches in 
ECEC are not only possible but arguably more effective in enabling edu- 
cators to understand children’s interests and capacities. These alternative 
approaches show that sensitive documentation of children’s learning can 
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challenge ‘datafication’, showing the richness and complexity of learning 
rather than reducing records of learning to simplistic quantifiable metrics. 
Documentation — whether paper-based or digital — can and should enrich 
perspectives on learning rather than impoverish and dehumanise them. 

Our research has highlighted that the lens of the EYFS and the 
pressures of assessment currently drive what gets recognised as learn- 
ing in early childhood education in England. This runs the risk of many 
children’s capacities being overlooked and rendered invisible, while the 
learning of other children is more fully recognised — for example, those 
who seek adult attention, are more confident or tend to communicate ver- 
bally. However, children’s meaning-making goes far beyond speech, and 
is expressed in complex combinations of movement, gesture, gaze, facial 
expression, images and manipulations of objects. Froebel, McMillan and 
Isaacs all recognised this, as do many early childhood educators, yet in 
England, practitioners are swimming against the relentless tide of stand- 
ardised assessment systems that prioritise children’s use of language. The 
findings of our research call for a raised awareness among practitioners 
of those children whose signs of learning may be harder to observe and 
document, and a need to find forms of observation and documentation 
that draw attention to the subtleties of children’s silent and embodied 
signs of learning, as well as their more tangible displays. 

Using video has the potential to capture and make visible learn- 
ing that is expressed in ephemeral, dynamic and fleeting ways (Flewitt 
2006; Cowan and Kress 2017). Practices such as Reggio’s pedagogical 
documentation and New Zealand’s learning stories use video in order 
to make children’s meaning-making visible in multiple forms, and to 
make this meaning-making sharable with others including parents, 
other educators and children themselves. Our research found that video 
offers valuable potential for focusing practitioners’ attention on aspects 
of learning that they find challenging to document with traditional tools 
such as pen and paper. 

Yet while digital tools bring new potentials for the observation and 
documentation of learning, we must consider their constraints. There is a 
need to carefully and critically consider the design of digital documenta- 
tion systems to identify what they make possible and what they prohibit. 
Our research found that digital systems may all too easily privilege the 
voice of the adult (educator, parent, software designer, politician), and 
that the digital documentation systems currently available in England 
could be redesigned to be more accessible to the children themselves, and 
therefore more respectful and democratic. These findings call for collab- 
oration between education researchers, educators and the designers of 
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digital documentation systems so that these comparatively new tools can 
support practice informed by sound child-centred theories of learning 
rather than by commercial drivers led by assessment-focused agendas. 

Currently, very few academic studies have examined digital docu- 
mentation systems and their uses in ECEC, and research has not explored 
how these systems differ from country to country (for example, how 
educators’ use of digital devices in New Zealand and Reggio compares 
with educators in England). Further research is needed to examine the 
choices made in the design of digital documentation systems, and to con- 
sider how these design decisions shape how learning is, or is not, recog- 
nised, and whose views on learning are recorded. 

If observation and documentation practices can be released from the 
grip of standardised assessment and accountability, it might be possible to 
return to the original Froebelian ethos of observation and documentation as 
a means of valuing learning in its richness and complexity. Simultaneously, 
if we can critically yet purposefully harness the potentials of new digital 
tools as part of documentation and assessment, we may be able to broaden 
and deepen the range of meaning-making that is given attention, ensuring 
that the learning of all children is valued, in all its many forms. 


Further reading 


This chapter draws on our research project Valuing Young Children’s 
Signs of Learning: Observation and digital documentation of play in early 
years classrooms, funded by the Froebel Trust. The full report, offering a 
fuller discussion of the findings, is available free at http://discovery.ucl. 
ac.uk/10069487/. 

Our research has been shaped by multimodal perspectives, particu- 
larly the work of Gunther Kress. His ground-breaking book Before Writing 
(Routledge, 1997) looks closely at some of the things young children make 
(drawings, models, collages, etc.) and argues for a radical decentring of 
language in educational theory and practice. In this chapter, we present 
two alternative approaches to documentation of children’s learning that 
move beyond reliance on writing. Edited by Paola Barchi and Claudia 
Giudici, Making Learning Visible, (Reggio Children, 2011) is an account 
of how Reggio Emilia’s theory of children’s ‘hundred languages’ informs 
their pedagogical documentation. New Zealand’s approach to documen- 
tation is discussed by Margaret Carr and Wendy Lee in Learning Stories 
(SAGE, 2012), including the philosophy underpinning their approach 
and examples from practice. 
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J 
Towards a listening ECEC system 


Alison Clark 


The need for transformative change 


Listening’s moment in the policy limelight 


Pedagogy and listening are closely linked, especially when pedagogy is 
understood to be relational. The discourse of listening in early childhood 
education and care (ECEC) has moved in and out of the policy lime- 
light over the past two decades in England. This chapter is a reflection 
on this change of emphasis, arguing that there is a need for transform- 
ative change as we have reached a point where listening has become 
counter-cultural in an ECEC system driven by measurement. Listening 
can be understood as an integral part of valuing the difficult to measure. 
I will explore how holding on to listening could be part of transformative 
change through attention to the temporal dimensions of learning involv- 
ing the development of a slow pedagogy that incorporates alternative 
forms of knowledge. 

Reflection on the need for change requires consideration of past, pre- 
sent and future possibilities. When I began my research with young chil- 
dren in the late 1990s there had been a decade of increasing policy and 
practice interest in children’s participation, following the 1989 United 
Nations Convention on the Rights of the Child (UNCRC) and, at a national 
level, the Children Act 1989 in the UK. Pinkney (2000, 111) observed that 
‘children cut across all sites of welfare, education, health, housing, social 
care, income maintenance, youth justice and so on. Issues of children’s 
“voice”, visibility and participation are becoming increasingly important.’ 

Concepts of voice, visibility and participation are linked here. 
Central to this thinking has been the most influential and much-debated 
Article 12 of the UNCRC (2009), which emphasises children’s right to 


express their opinion about matters of importance to them. This focus on 
expression gave rise to the shorthand phrase for participation, the ‘voice 
of the child’ (for example, Davie et al. 1996). Gathering or listening to 
the ‘voice of the child’ in the context of ECEC has presented many meth- 
odological and ethical questions, particularly in terms of the youngest 
pre-verbal children (see Greene and Hill 2005; Alderson and Morrow 
2011). One of the challenges, therefore, in pursuing this goal is that ‘lis- 
tening must not wait until children are able to join in adult conversations. 
It should begin at birth, and be adapted to their developing capacities 
for communication and participation in their social world’ (Tolfree and 
Woodhead 1999, 20). 

This emphasis on the capacities of very young children has been 
recognised in subsequent revisiting of the UNCRC (2005, para.14; see 
also UNCRC et al. 2006), as reported in General Comment 7 of the UN 
Committee on the Rights of the Child: 


Young children are acutely sensitive to their surroundings and very 
rapidly acquire understanding of the people, places and routines in 
their lives, along with awareness of their own unique identity. They 
make choices and communicate their feelings, ideas and wishes in 
numerous ways, long before they are able to communicate through 
the conventions of spoken or written language. 


There was a brief period in the early 2000s in England, under the Labour 
government, when listening to children as a discourse was in the policy 
spotlight, including listening to young children. Interest at ministerial 
level was seen in the appointment of a Minister for Children, a post first 
occupied by Margaret Hodge between 2003 and 2005. The Sure Start, 
Early Years and Childcare Unit, which became the Sure Start Unit of the 
Department for Education and Skills, commissioned a report Exploring 
the Field of Listening to and Consulting with Young Children (Clark et al. 
2003). The objectives of the report were to examine: 


— Methodology: different approaches used in research and consul- 
tations for listening to young children, including those which can 
operate alongside listening to practitioners and parents and tools 
which are open to young children with special needs. 

— Impact: evidence gained of children’s experiences and priorities 
and subsequent changes to attitudes and practice. This includes evi- 
dence of the impact of listening on practitioners, parents and young 
children. (Clark et al. 2003, 4) 
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This policy interest also led to funding for the Early Childhood Unit of the 
National Children’s Bureau to develop a Young Children’s Voices Network 
to support practitioners to promote and share ideas about listening to 
young children’s perspectives. 

It is important though to remember that listening to children’s per- 
spectives has a long heritage in early childhood practice. Drummond 
(2000), for example, points to the in-depth listening central to the work of 
the early childhood pioneer and psychologist Susan Isaacs (1937/2013). 
This fine-grained listening has been characteristic of a succession of 
advocates for young children: 


In Vivian Gussin Paley’s work we see rich examples of the compe- 
tences of young children carefully documented by an adult who 
started from the premise that there was always more to learn from 
children. Judy Miller’s work has been as an advocate for listening to 
young children providing practical starting points for new ways of 
supporting children’s agency. (Clark 2011, vii) 


Listening becomes ‘counter-cultural’ 


During a recent training day with UK early childhood practitioners about 
listening to young children, one of the participants remarked that this 
way of working is ‘counter-cultural’. This observation reinforces my own 
sense that, today, listening has become marginalised by other policy 
agendas, in particular the desire to measure. Being counter-cultural indi- 
cates a way of being that is against the flow. As such, listening can be 
understood ‘as more than just a tool or instrument: it can be understood 
as a culture or an ethic, a way of being and living that permeates all prac- 
tice and relationships’ (Moss et al. 2005, 5). 

Listening understood in this way as a culture can be seen in day-to- 
day practices in ECEC and in the relationships that are established and 
nurtured between children and adults and between children and their 
peers. It is an ethic or ‘ethic of an encounter’ (Dahlberg and Moss 2005) 
that is characterised by a deep respect for the Other. Drawing on the phil- 
osopher Levinas, ‘the ethics of an encounter emphasises the importance 
of relationships which respect alterity (the otherness of the Other) and 
resist attempting to make the Other into the same’ (Dahlberg and Moss 
2005, 6). This way of relating has implications for thinking about edu- 
cation and pedagogy. One dimension of this relational underpinning of 
learning is the need for time to listen. 
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When measurement is the dominant discourse, this can permeate 
practices and relationships within ECEC as described elsewhere in this 
book (Chapters 8, 10 and 11). It can become the fast-moving current that 
dictates the direction of travel. Two qualities that appear to be praised in 
a measurement culture are speed and visibility. 

There is a temporal dimension to the easy to measure. Filling out 
a predefined checklist or baseline about what a child can do at any 
one moment in time can be far quicker to achieve than carrying out an 
in-depth observation or sitting and talking together. ‘Saving time’ can be 
an important factor in a professional culture where measurement domi- 
nates, especially when practitioners find themselves needing to collect a 
greater volume of standardised information about children, and at more 
frequent intervals. In a measurement culture what is measured matters 
(Volante 2018) and acquires increasing visibility. We begin to see only 
what we are being asked to measure: these measured characteristics, 
behaviours or achievements become more visible. Conversely, what is 
not being measured can begin to fade into the background. There is no 
room for the unexpected because it does not fit the predefined script. But 
engaging with young children is full of the unexpected. Play is by its very 
nature unscripted or else it will cease to be play. The open-ended nature 
of play can challenge a measurement culture. 

The importance of play illustrates that not all that matters can eas- 
ily be measured. As the poet and advocate Michael Rosen remarked: 


People in power in education think if you turn knowledge into ‘that 
which can be tested’, demand teachers teach it, test children for 
their ability [to] do it right/wrong, and if scores go up = ‘raising 
standards’. 

But 

There 

Are 

Other 

Kinds 

Of 

Knowledge. (Twitter, @MichaelRosenYes, 1:14 PM — 11 Dec 2018) 


This is where listening to young children becomes counter-cultural. 
Research and practice that tunes into young children’s views and experi- 
ences can draw attention to the difficult to measure and bring other kinds 
of knowledge into focus. 
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This understanding underpins the ‘pedagogy of listening’, first 
articulated by Carlina Rinaldi in her work in the infant—toddler centres 
and preschools in Reggio Emilia in northern Italy, with its emphasis on 
multiple listening, drawing together different perspectives enabling a 
more ‘three-dimensional’ or open form of listening, and in its attention 
to ‘visible listening’ or pedagogical documentation (Rinaldi 2005). 
This work has been influential for me in developing and working with 
the Mosaic approach over the past 20 years, which has involved both 
the difficult to measure and valuing alternative forms of knowledge 
about children’s lives that are led by the children themselves (Clark 
and Moss 2001, 2005; Clark 2010a, 2017). This multi-method, poly- 
vocal approach brings together different perspectives in order to 
facilitate new understandings about young children’s everyday lives. 
These insights can be constructed with individual children or with 
small groups in order to create both personal and shared narratives. 
The underlying values are based on an active and inclusive view of 
the child. The research tools brought together in the Mosaic approach 
include a range of expressive arts-based languages in order to avoid 
reliance on verbal and written languages for listening to children’s 
perspectives. 

The Mosaic approach has been taken up and adapted internation- 
ally by researchers and practitioners in ECEC, for example in Australia 
(Merewether and Fleet 2014); translated into Italian and Greek; and 
discussed in policy reviews on listening to children. For example, Dalli 
and Stephenson (2010, 19) commented in a report for the New Zealand 
government that the Mosaic ‘approach is seen to offer a framework 
that reflects the complexity of children’s everyday lives that is not eas- 
ily captured in standard measures’. The approach has influenced active 
engagement with young children’s perspectives across a range of profes- 
sions beyond ECEC and has been adapted for different contexts includ- 
ing nursing (Soanes et al. 2009; Randall 2012), museum studies (Kirk 
and Buckingham 2018) and educational psychology (Mercieca and 
Mercieca 2014). 

Self-identity and belonging and feelings about places and things 
have been two of the consistent themes across the research studies I have 
carried out (Clark and Moss 2001, 2005; Clark 2010a, 2017). These 
themes illustrate how attention to listening can bring into focus signif- 
icant and valuable aspects of young children’s experiences of ECEC that 
are difficult to quantify. 
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Selfidentity and belonging 

‘What does it mean to be in this place?’ was the central question that 
underpinned the Living Spaces study (Clark 2010a), a three-year longi- 
tudinal study using the Mosaic approach and involving young children 
between 3 and 5 years old in the planning, designing and reviewing 
process of early childhood environments. An essential starting point for 
this research was to give young children many different modes of expres- 
sion, including walking, talking and photography, in which to explore 
their experience of their existing environment, both indoor and outdoor 
spaces. When asked to document what was important to them in their 
nursery, children repeatedly drew attention to any marker that they asso- 
ciated with themselves, including name cards for registration to signal 
they were in nursery that day, names on their pegs in the cloakroom, 
drawers for their own ‘work’ and artwork on the walls (Clark 2010a). 
These demonstrations of a sense of belonging have been echoed in other 
studies listening to young children using participatory, visual methods, 
for example in Einarsdottir’s study (2005) carried out in Iceland and in 
Merewether and Fleet’s account of young children’s relationships with 
outdoor play spaces in Australia (2014). 


Feelings about places and things 

A second theme that emerged across the studies with the Mosaic 
approach has been the importance of imaginative spaces, revealing 
alternative knowledge about the difficult to measure. Some of the young 
children involved have been able to articulate this easily in words, while 
others have used photography and map-making to explore their ideas. 
Gary, one of the children involved in the first study using the Mosaic 
approach, was a confident child who was keen to take me to see different 
parts of the outdoor play space at his nursery. He photographed a curved 
bench on a patch of grass and told me it was his cave. He explained how 
his favourite place to be at nursery was ‘in my cave listening to music. It’s 
magic music on my magic radio’ (Clark 2004, 142). 

Jim was one of the participants in the Spaces to Play study (Clark 
and Moss 2005; Clark 2017) about involving young children in changes 
to an outdoor place space. His imaginative world was centred on the 
Thomas the Tank Engine series (Awdry and Dalby 1997). 


Jim was fascinated by trains ... It was not until Jim sat down to 


talk about his photograph that the full extent of the personalised 
meanings he had given to the outdoor space became clear. His 
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photograph of the shed which was the first photograph he had taken 
(and I thought had been a mistake), became a picture of the shed 
where the engines live. The caterpillar was not a brightly coloured 
insect but a string of carriages related to the colours of his favourite 
Thomas the Tank Engine characters. (Clark 2017, 90-1) 


These two examples offer glimpses of the transformative nature of chil- 
dren’s play that are not easily quantified and may require a tuning in and 
changing of pace in order to notice and celebrate. 


Towards transformative change 


What might a transformed ECEC system look like that valued listening 
and alternative forms of knowledge, and kept in focus the difficult to 
measure? The discussion that follows explores the relationship between 
listening and time. I make the case that slow pedagogy and in particu- 
lar the concept of slow knowledge pose a counter-cultural argument for 
change in early childhood education that has implications beyond the 
early years. 

The slow movement has been gathering pace in recent decades, 
beginning with the Slow Food movement originating in Italy, set up in 
opposition to fast food (Tishman 2018, 4). Honoré’s popular book In 
Praise of Slow (2004) documented the spread of ideas about alternatives 
to fast-paced living across different areas of everyday life, including food 
and education. Honoré describes the catalyst for his book as being a reflec- 
tion on the time pressures on his relationship with his young child, in par- 
ticular the lure of the 1-minute bedtime story. Early childhood education 
and care is not immune to such time pressures. Pacini-Ketchabaw (2012, 
155) draws attention to this in her posthumanist account of clock-based 
practices: ‘the clock is fundamental to how early childhood education is 
understood, organised and enacted’. 

The term ‘slow pedagogy’ has gathered interest in environmental 
education. Payne and Wattchow discuss how slow pedagogy can be seen 
to be in opposition to ‘take-away pedagogies’: ‘fast, take-away, virtual, 
globalized, downloadable uptake versions of electronic pedagogy - a 
technology or technics of increasingly abstracted experience’ (Payne 
2006, in Payne and Wattchow 2009, 17). Working with undergraduate 
students, Payne and Wattchow developed a module ‘Experiencing the 
Australian Landscape’, rooted in experiential education and intended to 
develop a ‘slow pedagogy of place’. Key elements to this way of learning 
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include first-hand experience, giving students the opportunity to revisit 
in depth the same environment paying close attention to their feelings 
and senses. 

Tishman (2018, 4), in her exploration of ‘slow looking’ and the 
place of art and the practice of learning through observation, refers to a 
slow education movement ‘that eschews a fast-food model of schooling 
designed to deliver what it calls “packages of test-shaped knowledge” and 
instead argues for schooling that encourages in depth learning and qual- 
ity interactions between teachers and students’. Tishman draws widely 
from different disciplines and professions in order to illustrate what can 
constitute ‘slow looking’. One example is the Out of Eden Walk, an exper- 
iment in slow journalism by Paul Salopek (Tishman 2018, 28-47) whose 
long-distance trek involved slowing down to observe the world carefully 
and listening attentively to others, exchanging stories and observations 
and reflecting on how our lives connect to wider stories. 

Tishman (2018, 46) emphasises that slow looking is not the same 
as mindfulness: 


Slow looking, as I define it, is an epistemic virtue: its value has to 
do with gaining knowledge. Knowledge can be pursued mindfully 
or not and in terms of its epistemic value, it isn’t necessarily better 
for it ... Slow looking isn’t successful only when students achieve 
a mindful state. It is successful when young people are given the 
opportunity and tools to look at the world slowly, simply in order 
to see more what is around them. The mood and tempo with which 
they do so is up to them. 


A slow pedagogy might be seen to value slow knowledge. So what might 
this slow knowledge look like, particularly in relation to research and 
practice with young children? 


Listening, slow knowledge and the relationship with time 


Slow knowledge can be understood as relating to the process of 
meaning-making. While reflecting on how knowledge is co-constructed 
with children when working with the Mosaic approach I was drawn to 
the relationship with time: ‘Perhaps this can be seen as a form of “slow 
knowledge” not retrievable in the same way through a questionnaire 
but with the possibility of more rewarding and surprising results’ (Clark 
2010b, 122). 
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An ECEC system characterised by listening would be one in which 
slow knowledge is valued. Slow knowledge is not snatched in the 
moment. Knowledge constructed in this way can be understood as oper- 
ating in ‘stretched time’ (Cuffaro 1995, 42) that is interested in moving 
beyond first thoughts and where lingering, revisiting and rethinking can 
happen. Pedagogical documentation is one practice that can enable this 
rethinking (for example Rinaldi 2006; Olsson 2009; Formosinho et al. 
2019; see also Chapters 8 and 11). The principle of revisiting, drawing 
on pedagogical documentation, is inherent in the Mosaic approach: 
‘documentation ... is then subject to review, reflection, discussion and 
interpretation by children and adults in a process of participant meaning 
making’ (Moss 2010, xi). Cook and Hess (2007, 42, emphasis added), 
discussing their own research with visual methods, describe how such a 
process of revisiting can change the pace of exchange with children: ‘This 
repeated engagement with the children slowed down the adult journey 
to deciding upon meanings. It gave time to think about what a child was 
saying, to listen again or differently, and offered the potential for new 
interpretations.’ 

It is this ‘slowing down the process of deciding upon meanings’ that 
is central here. This requires a researcher or practitioner to step back and 
wait before rushing to interpret young children’s ideas, actions and arte- 
facts. Cook and Hess point to the need ‘to listen again or differently’. This 
suggests the creative responses that can be a characteristic of a listening 
culture that is attentive to materials and place. 


Slow knowledge and the relationship with materials 


Working in a playful, unscripted way with materials may enable listening 
to happen ‘differently and for slow knowledge to develop. Vecchi (2010) 
describes how establishing an early childhood studio, or atelier, and the 
role of an atelierista can create the possibilities for such encounters. Syl- 
via Kind, an atelierista and academic writing with ECEC practitioners 
Tahmina Shayan and Cheryl Cameron, identifies such a process as hap- 
pening through the development of a studio in a partnership between a 
university children’s centre and ECEC department in Canada: ‘The studio 
is imagined as a space of collective inquiry that affords both children and 
educators time to dwell with materials, linger in artistic processes and 
work together on particular ideas and propositions’ (Kind et al. 2019, 67). 
Tahmina explains this different approach to time: ‘There is no clock in the 
studio and time is not lived in seconds and minutes but rather with chil- 
dren’s tempo and pace’ (Kind et al. 2019, 73). 
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The emphasis on the relationships between materials, the space 
and the children opens up a different temporal dimension for both chil- 
dren and adults. There is ‘time to dwell with materials’. The choice of 
the words ‘dwelling’ and ‘lingering’ suggests the opportunity to become 
familiar with materials, to explore and feel at ease and to slow the pace. 
Kind et al. (2019, 68) explain this form of listening as ‘an attunement 
generated through sustained and learned attention. By this we mean 
that sensitivity to children’s processes and to movements and encoun- 
ters with materials is not something immediately attuned. It is culti- 
vated over time.’ 

These encounters can demonstrate how materials carry different 
timescales (Lemke 2006); clay, for example, demands a longer process of 
engagement than a felt tip pen. Artists, whether children or adults, can 
experiment and play with these timescales to develop new knowledge. 
The Canadian early childhood studio is one example of how this type 
of listening can take place. There is a parallel here with the student-run 
‘Room 13’ that started in 1994 in Caol Primary School, near Fort William 
in Scotland. This project has grown into an international network of stu- 
dios led by children, with artists-in-residence, that places art and creativ- 
ity centre stage in learning: 


Room 13 allows a different kind of thinking to take place. Every- 
thing begins with an idea. In Room 13, young people have the 
creative freedom, resources and support to follow their ideas and 
interests through. Questioning, exploring and constructive criti- 
cism are actively encouraged! (http://room13international.org/ 
about/what-happens-in-room-13/) 


Room 13 Hareclive is a further example of an independent artists’ 
studio that is part of this network, run by children for children. This 
studio is situated on the same site as Hareclive Academy (a primary 
school) in Hartcliffe, South Bristol. Together with responsibilities 
for managing the enterprise, children are ‘engaging in making and 
doing art in any media of their choice in their timescale’ (Fawcett and 
Watson 2016, 172). Thus children have more control over not only 
the choice of subject matter and medium but also about the length 
of time they engage in a project and how often they choose to return 
to a particular piece they are creating. Making time for children to 
follow through their ideas can be an important ingredient in the co- 
construction of slow knowledge. 
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Slow knowledge and the relationship with place 


How might building relationships with place be another way to develop 
slow knowledge with young children? This moves beyond the bound- 
aries of an early childhood institution to consider ways of establish- 
ing extended contacts with other spaces and places. In turn these may 
become ‘storied’ or scripted by young children. 

A ‘commonworld’ framework (Taylor and Guigni 2012; Common 
Worlds Research Collective 2019) is one example of a radical rethink 
about relationships with place and ‘the more-than-human’ in response 
to current environmental concerns about the future of the planet. 
These ‘more-than-human worlds ... include the plants and animals 
that constitute multispecies communities in the local places children 
inhabit’ (Iorio et al. 2017b, 123). The ‘Out and About’ research pro- 
ject, in the Australian state of Victoria, engages with these ideas to 
explore new respectful ways of engaging with a locality over time 
(Iorio et al. 2017a). One of the four sites in the project includes 
repeated visits to a beach with young children, educators and fam- 
ilies, creating a common ground with which to listen ‘with’ place. 
This sense of developing a common experience together has been of 
particular value when working with children new to the country and 
to the region. Connections are built through shared experiences in a 
similar way that working with art materials can build connections. 
Iorio et al. (2017a) describe how these deep relationships with place 
and the more-than-human have led to the generation of new knowl- 
edge, including about sustainability and respect for the environment. 
Young children practise as citizens and public thinkers, deciding over 
time their own responses to what should be happening to protect their 
local area. The children decided, for example, to create a message in 
seaweed to leave on the beach: ‘Please don’t litter’. 

The temporal dimension is important here. Thinking ‘with the 
beach’ requires a slowing down and a relationship that is established 
over repeated visits. Waller (2006, 76) highlights a similar relationship 
that young children developed with a local outdoor environment in 
the UK: 


In the country park the children are given time and space to follow 
their own priorities, thus allowing practitioners and researchers 
opportunities to develop their knowledge of individual children 
through listening, interaction and observation. 
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The relationship with time is working in several ways. There is the reg- 
ularity of visits to an engaging environment together with how time is 
viewed when young children and adults are there together. It is not time- 
bound in the same way as some highly structured ECEC timetable. This 
establishing of common ground, whether a beach, a country park or local 
garden, might be seen to create what Deleuze and Guattari (1987) refer to 
as ‘smooth space’ where children are able to add their own scripts, in con- 
trast to a heavily scripted ‘striated space’. Smooth space can give children 
freedom to act in unconstrained ways (Hansen et al. 2017; Clark 2019). 


Training for slow pedagogy in ECEC 


Developing slow pedagogy in ECEC and the valuing of slow knowledge 
raises questions about how such embodied learning can be taught to 
early childhood students. This could involve attention to tempo, to place 
and materials, and to the role of the adult. This attunement and ability 
to linger are not automatic processes and may be best taught by practical 
first-hand experience rather than desk-bound lecture or on screen (Clark 
and Nordtømme 2019). 

This form of pedagogy could be explored with ECEC students 
through attention to relationships with place and with artefacts and 
materials. Drawing on the example from environmental education dis- 
cussed earlier (Payne and Wattchow 2009), a revisiting and document- 
ing of place could be an important element here. The following questions 
might emerge from exploring the link between materials and practices in 
relation to slow knowledge: 


e How can we be together with children in a slow way with a book? 

e How can we be together with children in a slow way with chil- 
dren’s photographs? 

e How can we be together with children in a slow way with clay, 
water, leaves, stones? 

e How can we be together with children in a slow way with digital 
technology? 


Slow pedagogy is not sluggish or frozen. It is not intended to cast a spell, 
putting action into slow motion. There can be high levels of intensity 
when young children are able to explore in depth and are listened to in 
this way. Kind and colleagues (2019, 71), reflecting on their experiences 
of listening to children in the early childhood studio, comment that ‘time 
lived in the studio was intense and immersive and the processes were a 
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result of many connections and intersections. There was a surrender of 
control, extended moments of pause, and practices of shared creation.’ 

Tishman (2018, 5) makes a similar observation about slow looking 
and tempo: ‘As I learned when I walked into that fifth-grade classroom, 
prolonged observation can be an energetic and lively affair.’ Attention to 
tempo would require ECEC students to reflect on the relationship with 
time in their own learning as well as in young children’s lives. Attention 
to observation could reveal changes in rhythm, including moments of 
speeding up as well as slowing down as children’s ideas take off. Deleuze 
and Guattari (1987) describe such moments as ‘lines of flight’. These new 
paths may be clearer to identify when listening is at the centre of early 
childhood practice. It points to the skills of the early childhood practi- 
tioner as craftsman: ‘The skill, the trick of the craftsman is one who can 
hold the forward moving momentum of imagination with the slow move- 
ment of holding with materials’ (Ingold 2012). 

Training in slow pedagogy would also need to acknowledge how to 
support students and practitioners to become comfortable with the ‘uncom- 
fortableness’ of uncertainty. This is the unfamiliarity of needing to hold back 
in engaging with young children and at the same time to sense the right 
moment to offer a new material or to demonstrate a different way of mak- 
ing. This surrender of control has been referred to in connection with listen- 
ing to children with the Mosaic approach. Mercieca and Mercieca (2014, x), 
writing about their experience of working with the Mosaic approach as edu- 
cational psychologists, observe that ‘it is an exercise in engaging with uncer- 
tainty ..., where adults are released from the need to know with certainty’. 

Aldo Fortunati (2006, 38) echoes this positive sentiment when he 
says that the role of the teacher is ‘removed from the fallacy of certainties 
and [reassumes] the responsibility to choose, experiment, discuss, reflect, 
and change, focusing on the opportunities rather than the anxiousness to 
pursue outcomes, and maintaining in their work the pleasure of amaze- 
ment and wonder’. Loris Malaguzzi also emphasised the importance 
of uncertainty in developing the pedagogical work in the preschools in 
Reggio Emilia, recognising how uncertainty could be ‘a motor of knowl- 
edge’ (Cagliari et al. 2016, 288). 

This chapter has focused on the possibilities for transforming ECEC by 
paying renewed attention to listening and moving towards a slow pedagogy 
that values the accumulation of slow knowledge. The very nature of this 
counter-cultural argument poses what might seem insurmountable chal- 
lenges to the status quo, not only in early childhood education but across 
all education, including higher education and the climate in which ECEC 
students are taught, where time is increasingly pressured for educators and 
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students and teaching and research targets dominate the culture. Here, too, 
there is a counter-movement where some academics in higher education 
are articulating a different pace and focus (Berg and Seeber 2016; Vostal 
2016). Choosing to articulate alternatives is an important part of changing 
culture. Unless alternative ways of working and different knowledge are 
drawn attention to in ECEC, then the pace will continue to increase and the 
harder to measure will continue to fade from view. 


Further reading 


Two book chapters provide a springboard for thinking further about slow 
pedagogies with young children, each discussing the role of pedagogi- 
cal documentation, focusing on in-depth engagement with children and 
materials in different contexts. In ‘Practicing pedagogical documentation: 
Teachers making more-than-human relationships and sense of place vis- 
ible’, Jeanne Marie Iorio, a researcher, and Adam Coustley and Christine 
Grayland, teachers, reflect together and document the relations with 
place and the ‘more than human’ emerging from sustained engagement 
with a local environment; the chapter is in Found in Translation: Connect- 
ing reconceptualist thinking with early childhood education practices, edited 
by Nicola Yelland and Dana Frantz Bentley (Routledge, 2017). 

In ‘Lingering in artistic spaces: Becoming attuned to children’s pro- 
cesses and perspectives through the early childhood studio’, Sylvia Kind, 
a researcher and atelierista, and Tahmina Shayan and Cheryl Cameron, 
early childhood education undergraduate students, reflect together on 
the role of the early childhood studio as a thinking space where new 
possibilities emerge from listening and lingering. This chapter is in 
Pedagogies for Children’s Perspectives, edited by Catherine Patterson and 
Laurie Kocher (Routledge, 2019). 

Alison Clark provides an introduction to one way to listen to young 
children in Listening to Young Children: A guide to understanding and using 
the Mosaic approach (Jessica Kingsley Publishers, 2017). 
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10 
Towards a democratic ECEC system 


Diana Sousa 


The need for transformative change 


I start this chapter lost in the entanglement of my own thoughts. Where 
to begin when attempting to discuss democracy? As strange as this may 
sound, my relationship with democracy started before I existed. Perhaps 
imprinted somewhere in my DNA there are memories of marks left by 
undemocratic regimes. Both my grandparents and my parents were born 
during Salazar’s Estado Novo (‘New State’) authoritarian regime in Portu- 
gal (1933-74), and possibly because of that, I strongly feel my privilege 
and my responsibility as a born democratic citizen, in the same country. 

This chapter is an attempt to discuss democracy equally from both a 
public and a private perspective. I will use my lenses as a citizen, an edu- 
cator, a researcher, a migrant and all the other complexities, intersection- 
alities and positionalities that constitute myself. I will bridge my personal 
and professional experiences in England (where I live) and Portugal 
(where I was born) to explore meanings and ambiguities of democratic 
relationships, with a focus on education, not as a tool to teach democracy 
but as a means of experiencing a democratic life. 

For the purpose of this introductory overview, there are con- 
cepts and ideas that I will use throughout this chapter that need to be 
clarified. Many of these ideas are rooted in the philosophies of the ped- 
agogues Célestin Freinet (1896-1966) and John Dewey (1859-1952), 
both pivotal in my education in Portugal as an early childhood educa- 
tor. I will also use concepts that are central to the Movimento da Escola 
Moderna Portuguesa (MEM; Portuguese Modern School Movement, see 
www.movimentoescolamoderna.pt for further information), which I will 
later present as one of the most active and widespread democratic peda- 
gogical approaches to be found in any country today. 
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As a visible expression of the hybridity of thoughts and experiences 
present in this chapter, Portuguese and English terms will be used. Below 
I start by broadly explaining how I understand ideas of both democracy 
and education, and what I mean when using these terms in the chap- 
ter. Other concepts will be explained as they emerge throughout the 
narrative. 


Democracy and education 


The first notion to clarify is that of democracy. Despite its frequent use, 
many different values and definitions have been associated with the term. 
When speaking of democracy in this chapter I am not simply referring to 
procedures compliant with the rule of law, electoral processes or party 
politics. I am using as a source of inspiration Walt Whitman’s (1871) defi- 
nition of democracy as the highest form of human interaction. In other 
words, following the thinking of both Freinet (1947) and Dewey (1897), 
I take democratic education in this chapter to mean a social process, 
which includes real-life experiences and relationships lived in the school 
as a form of community life. 

Notwithstanding what Lee (1994) explains as the different start- 
ing points and different educational orientations of Freinet and Dewey, 
these two pedagogues have in common the idea of democratic education 
as a means of experiencing the world through communication, partici- 
pation, information exchange and cooperation. Democracy is therefore 
conceptualised by them as a value, which generates conscious individ- 
uals who participate and live together in society. Or as Dewey describes 
it, as ‘a mode of associated living of conjoint communicated experience’ 
(1916, 87) where social relationships constitute the essence of educa- 
tional institutions. 

Such concepts construct an understanding of schools as spaces 
of relationships and socialisation, and of education for democratic citi- 
zenship, which is particularly significant for the evolution of children 
and young people. Democracy in these terms is construed as an essen- 
tial condition in education to support and propel social progress, creat- 
ing a space for adults and children to express their opinions and beliefs 
about themselves and society, and to voice concerns about matters that 
affect them (Moss 2007). In the same vein, Freinet (1947, cited in Lee 
1994, 16) maintained that education and society could not exist without 
one another: ‘one prepares the democracy of tomorrow by democracy 
in the school. An authoritarian regime at school does not know how to 
form democratic citizens.’ He also emphasised democracy as a space for 
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valuing diversity and heterogeneity, as a form of participation and coop- 
eration, and as a means to create innovative reflections and transforma- 
tive practices in education and society. 

It is important, then, to highlight that here I am talking about edu- 
cation in its broadest sense. Put another way, although the education of 
young children is the main focus of this chapter, I refer to democratic 
education as a unified journey, that is, without highlighting distinctions 
between different levels of schooling. Consequently, I use the term escola 
(school) to include educational establishments of every level of educa- 
tion from early childhood to higher education. Nevertheless, in addition 
to school, the term ECEC (early childhood education and care) is also 
used in the chapter to refer to all institutions that provide care, education 
and more, for children under compulsory school age (including but not 
limited to nurseries, kindergartens, children’s centres and preschools). 


The democratic deficit in contemporary English education 


Dynamic political changes continually shake democracy. Cannella 
(2005, 25) maintains that prevailing political climates drive govern- 
ments and institutions to devise legislative conditions in which they con- 
strue corporate capitalism as synonymous with democracy. With the rise 
of hyper-capitalism, populism and nationalism as potentially the most 
important political developments of the twenty-first century, now seems 
an apt time to discuss concerns about democracy in education. 
Commentators have suggested that a new form of English nation- 
alism has recently emerged (Calhoun 2017; Crouch 2017; Hearn 2017). 
According to these authors, after a referendum in 2016 resulted in a 
majority for withdrawing the UK from the European Union, the process 
branded as ‘Brexit’ swiftly led to some significant social manifestations 
of dangerous ‘isms’ (including populism, nationalism, racism, classism, 
elitism and so on). Considering that democratic citizenship education 
has a critical role to play in the mitigation of xenophobic and nationalist 
agendas (Starkey 2018), this referendum and its aftermath have publicly 
revealed some of the tensions between social and educational values in 
this particular national context. Starkey (2018, 156) argues that ‘there 
is confusion between values such as democracy and symbols that have 
become associated with an essentialized and nostalgic view of Britain’. 
In education, this seems particularly visible in the Fundamental British 
Values (FBVs) agenda, where private and maintained schools have obli- 
gations to demonstrate, during their Office for Standards in Education, 
Children’s Services and Skills (Ofsted) inspections, that they are actively 
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promoting these values of democracy, rule of law, individual liberty, 
mutual respect and tolerance for those with different faiths and beliefs 
(DfE 2014). 

Nevertheless, as Starkey goes on to point out ‘where schools simply 
attempt to meet obligations to follow FBVs, it is quite possible that they 
will not promote human rights or encourage students to develop multiple 
and cosmopolitan identities’ (Starkey 2018, 159). Following this logic, 
questions about mandated values can be raised. Since the motivation for 
the FBVs agenda did not emerge from a political desire to pursue dem- 
ocratic education but instead as a reaction to a political imperative to 
prevent terrorism (HM Government 2011), it can be argued that comp- 
lying with Ofsted’s requirement to demonstrate the promotion of democ- 
racy is not the same as fostering democratic values in education, that is, 
a requirement is not a value. Mansfield (2019), for example, maintains 
that FBVs are ‘confusing, contradictory, and excluding’; while Richardson 
and Bolloten (2015, 2) stress that FBVs are constructed within concep- 
tually unclear definitions, since terms such as ‘“rule of law”, “liberty”, 
“democracy”, “tolerance” are open to conflicting interpretations, and 
over the years have had different meanings at different times and in dif- 
ferent contexts. None of them refers to an absolute value’. Following the 
same line of argument, Apple (2009, xiii) also reminds us that ‘concepts 
such as freedom and democracy are sliding signifiers. Their meanings 
are struggled over, subject to various manipulations, hegemonic and 
counter-hegemonic interpretations and uses.’ The uncritical normative 
approval of so-called FBVs not only makes them vulnerable to assump- 
tions, misuses and ambiguities, but also puts them at risk of becoming 
totally devoid of meaning (Wringe 1984). 

Alongside the specific educational values represented by FBVs, 
other transformations in English education have been apparent in recent 
years. Auld and Morris (2014) explain how a new paradigm focused on 
measurements of educational outcomes contributes to a degree of cur- 
riculum narrowing and control (see also Chapters 7, 8 and 11). They 
have also noted the economic rationale behind a new emphasis on 
performance-driven, preparatory, and easily measurable workplace skills 
(Auld and Morris 2016, 2019a). The focus on controlling education by 
means of metrics arguably undermines adhesion to democracy by draw- 
ing attention away from other educational traditions and possibilities. 

In relation to ECEC, the use of a global language driven by met- 
rics sends a powerful message about what is valued in the education 
of young children (Moss 2019). For example, England’s participation 
as one of the three countries in the first cycle of the International Early 
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Learning and Child Well-being Study (IELS), a cross-national assessment 
of the performance of 5-year-olds on certain standardised early learn- 
ing outcomes conducted by the Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development (OECD), represents a strong statement favouring an 
image of the child as a unit of human capital (Auld and Morris 2019b; 
Moss 2019; Sousa et al. 2019; see also Chapter 11). This project led by a 
powerful international body reifies education as a measurable product, 
while actively negating concepts of education that do not fit the assumed 
model, including the multiple ways of viewing childhood and peda- 
gogy within ECEC’s diverse traditions such as socio-cultural and socio- 
pedagogic models, indigenous knowledge(s), and democratic traditions 
in the early years (Sousa et al. 2019). 

There is also a level of ‘creative ambiguity’ within the British dem- 
ocratic culture, where ‘conflict is avoided by not defining key concepts 
such as democracy or the constitution too carefully (Starkey 2018, 154). 
Therefore, it will come as no surprise that in the English ECEC system, 
which is based on the ‘dominant narratives’ of privatised provision, mar- 
ketisation and strong centralised managerial control (Moss 2019), the 
space for democratic debates is virtually non-existent; while as Moss 
(2014) explains, democracy as a value, ethics, practice and purpose 
has been largely absent. In such conditions, democracy is not explicitly 
acknowledged, either at the policy level or in mainstream practice, nor is 
it detailed in the curriculum. 

Despite this deficit in England, democracy is still part of several 
active traditions in early childhood education across the world. It is at 
the centre of the ECEC curriculum in a variety of countries (for exam- 
ple, Finland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Portugal). It is considered 
a fundamental value in local educational projects (for example, Reggio 
Emilia, in Italy). In an earlier manifestation, the OECD (2006, 218-19) 
argued the importance of democracy in ECEC, recommending that gov- 
ernments ‘aspire to ECEC systems that support broad learning, partici- 
pation and democracy’, and arguing that ‘in addition to learning and the 
acquisition of knowledge, an abiding purpose of public education is to 
enhance understanding of society and encourage democratic reflexes in 
children’. 

In the next section, I present MEM as an active pedagogical tradition 
that embraces democracy as a fundamental value. As previously alluded 
to, MEM has been central to the development of my identity as an ECEC 
professional. I have encountered it throughout my formação! as an educa- 
tor, in my practice and in my research in schools, and I discuss it here as a 
reflection about democratic transformation and potentiality in education. 
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It is important to clarify, however, that I am not suggesting that the dem- 
ocratic practices discussed in relation to MEM either could or should be 
exported to other education systems, as these result from distinct social, 
historical, cultural and political conditions within the Portuguese context. 
But what will hopefully come across is the potential for democratic alter- 
natives in education and for thinking about doing things differently. For 
as Sousa Santos (2019) has argued, ‘alternatives are not lacking in the 
world. What is indeed missing is an alternative thinking of alternatives.’ 


Towards transformative change 


What it looks like in practice: The case of Portugal and MEM 


Alternative movements in education tend to be naturally connected to 
socio-political conditions, within particular contexts and historical peri- 
ods of time (take, for example, the historical context behind the local cul- 
tural project of early childhood education in Reggio Emilia (see Edwards 
et al. 1998; Moss 2019)). MEM is no exception to this, and the experi- 
ences generated out of repression and consequent struggles for freedom 
in Portugal were critical in informing MEM’s pedagogical alignment with 
democratic ideals. To be clear, Portuguese modern history was marked 
by a dictatorial regime that lasted almost half a century (first there was 
a military dictatorship from 1926 to 1932 and then Salazar’s Estado 
Novo regime from 1933 to 1974). This oppressive rule, which ended 
with a democratic revolution, was pivotal in establishing democracy as 
a national aspiration for both education and society (Sousa 2017), and 
consequently, a political period that inspired those who were looking for 
progressive alternatives. 

Defined by Novoa (2012, 17) as ‘the most important Portuguese 
pedagogical movement’, MEM quietly emerged in the mid-1960s from 
the activity of a small group of teachers (Niza 1998a). Between 1963 and 
1966, Rui Gracio promoted and directed a series of professional devel- 
opment courses, which led, in 1965, to six teachers forming a working 
group for pedagogical improvement at the National Union of Teachers 
(Santana 1998; Niza 2009). 

A year later, in 1966, MEM was founded with the aim of promot- 
ing the development of regular activities of Autoformacdo Cooperada? for 
educational professionals. The democratic revolution in 1974 allowed 
the legal institutionalisation of all political and cultural associations, with 
all the accompanying rights of expression and assembly. This included 
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MEM, which was legally established in 1976 as a ‘pedagogical associa- 
tion of teachers’ and other education professionals (Santana 1998). 

Sérgio Niza (1998a), one of the most influential figures in the move- 
ment, explains that MEM emerged from a model strongly inspired by 
Freinet’s cooperative pedagogy. Niza claims the theoretical foundations 
supporting MEM are driven by the reflections of the Portuguese teachers 
who have been involved in developing the movement since its foundation. 
Further sources of inspiration are the civic education actions proposed by 
the pedagogue Antonio Sérgio, the inclusive practices of children with 
‘disabilities’ introduced by the Helen Keller Centre, the teacher education 
courses promoted by Rui Gracio, and the socio-cultural theories offered 
by Vygotsky and Bruner (Niza 1998a). 

It is, therefore, not surprising to find that the objectives established 
by the first cooperative group of teachers are still part of MEM’s purpose 
today. Furthermore, just as in the first days of MEM (Niza 1965), edu- 
cational professionals from all levels of education continue to organise 
regular encounters to reflect upon pedagogical practice, to share expe- 
rience(s), exchange knowledge(s), reflect upon challenges, discuss new 
methodologies, and analyse experiences emerging from students’ work 
(Santana 1998). The reflections generated in this cooperative process 
are combined with readings of academic work and research, to sup- 
port, develop and consolidate old and new theoretical understandings. 
Subsequently, from these interactions, new educational instruments to 
sustain pedagogical practice (known in MEM as ‘piloting tools’) are often 
produced (Niza 2009). 

According to MEM’s website, the movement is currently organised 
in 14 regional centres spread across most of the country. It has a mem- 
bership of more than 2,000 professionals committed to the integration of 
democratic values in the life of the school, across different educational 
levels (from early childhood to higher education). It is officially recog- 
nised by the government as a national ‘Collective of Public Utility’ and as 
an ‘Honorary Member of the Order of Public Instruction’. 

MEM’s website also declares that the movement regularly collab- 
orates with various municipalities, universities and other higher education 
institutions through protocols of educational cooperation, and annu- 
ally creates a comprehensive plan of formação, which is promoted by 
MEM’s centre of formação and supported by MEM’s centre of educational 
resources. The formação on offer to education professionals is accred- 
ited and can either be incorporated in the structures of the movement’s 
Autoformação Cooperada or integrated into the framework of the ongoing 
teachers’ formação (which I will explain later in this chapter). 
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Values and principles 
Following core principles of cooperation, solidarity, socio-cultural inte- 
gration and initiation to democratic practices, MEM sees adults and 
children as having the right to participate actively in the construction of 
inclusive and democratic school culture (Vilhena 1998; Niza 1998c). The 
processes of learning and teaching are therefore focused on the socio- 
cultural development of sciences, techniques, arts and everyday life, 
within the spirit of communication and cooperation between all stake- 
holders in education (Niza 1998a). Vilhena (1998) explains that MEM 
is sustained by a deep belief in a ‘democratic cooperative school’ that is 
profoundly humanised by the participatory construction of knowledge 
that results from the relationship between adults, children and the com- 
munity. MEM is, therefore, a pedagogical movement, which ‘proposes to 
construct contemporary responses to a school education intrinsically ori- 
entated by democratic values of direct participation, through structures 
of educational cooperation’ (Niza 2009, 602). It does so in a multitude 
of ways following systems and subsystems inspired, for example, by the 
democratic ideas of work and learning seen in Freinet’s (1947) pedagogy. 
The organisation of work and learning is based on a dialogic and 
cooperative system in which structures of educational cooperation, com- 
munication and democratic participation inform each other in a recipro- 
cal relationship. Education is then defined as a shared journey towards 
active and democratic citizenship where everyone teaches and everyone 
learns (Niza 2009). 


How it works in practice 

Santana (1998) and Vilhena (1998) describe MEM as an educational 
model characterised by the isomorfismo pedagógico — a pedagogical iso- 
morphism between teacher education (formacdo) and educational prac- 
tice (educação). Niza (2009, 605-6) explains pedagogical isomorphism as: 


the methodological strategy of experiencing, through the entire 
process of formação, the involvement and attitudes, methods and 
procedures, technical resources, and modes of organisation that are 
intended to be carried out in the effective professional practice of 
teachers. 


In other words, MEM is strategically orientated towards a process of per- 
manent dialogic action and reflection within a context of the interaction 
between the cooperative formação of teachers (from different educa- 
tional levels) and their pedagogical practice (Santana 1998). 
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Sistema de formação cooperado? 

Santana (1998) explains that, within MEM, teachers’ formação is 
founded in both formal and informal situations of Autoformacdo Coop- 
erada. MEM’s teacher education system is structured from the local to the 
national level and organised into regional centres. Associate members of 
MEM, coming from different sectors of education, meet in their regional 
centres to reflect upon their educational practices. As previously men- 
tioned, in these reflective encounters, new knowledge, ideas and pilot- 
ing tools are created (Santana 1998). These are then integrated into the 
cooperative education projects carried out in the cooperative learning 
groups of Autoformag¢do Cooperada: 


1. Grupos cooperativos (cooperative groups). These are prime spaces 
for formação where groups of MEM associates: evaluate and plan 
their educational practices; construct and share pedagogical pilot- 
ing tools; reflect upon their certainties and their doubts; and dis- 
cuss the theoretical deepening of their practices in light of new 
contributions from educational research (Santana 1998). 

2. Sábados pedagógicos (pedagogical Saturdays). Each regional cen- 
tre coordinates a monthly Saturday of ‘pedagogical animation’. 
These encounters are free of charge and promoted to the teachers 
and schools within each region (Santana 1998). These events can 
be organised as: thematic teaching days; simultaneous presenta- 
tions of three pedagogical practices from all levels of education 
(that is, from early childhood to higher education), followed by 
discussions and debates; and plenary sessions, with presentations 
and discussions of either an academic work or a current subject 
in educational policy. Additionally, in September, the coordinating 
committees in some of the regional centres promote the organi- 
sation of ‘pedagogical days’. These days resemble small regional 
congresses and aim to support the beginning of the school year. 

3. Congresso nacional (national congress). The MEM national con- 
gress takes place in the second half of July and is one of the major 
events of the movement. It is organised by different regional centres, 
where MEM associates have an opportunity to display and evaluate 
the work completed by different educational institutions through- 
out the school year, including in schools, in teacher education, and 
in academic research. Several hundred teachers from all sectors of 
education (starting with ECEC) participate in the congress. At these 
events, approximately 80 comunicagées* and ‘practice stories’ are 
presented and discussed over three days. Teachers communicate 
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their professional practices while reflecting upon major themes 
related to education and formação. Additionally, in the plenary ses- 
sions, those who have conducted research studies about MEM’s ped- 
agogy communicate the findings of their investigations. 

4. Encontros de formação (encounters of formação). There are three 
types of education encounters: 


i) Easter encounters. These are meetings organised by the gov- 
erning board and the coordinating committees of the regional 
centres. In these encounters, members discuss issues related 
to the associative life of the movement (such as activities of 
formação, organisational strategy and so on). The purpose of 
these meetings is also to reflect on specific topics of profes- 
sional relevance. These happen once a year for a day and a 
half, during the Easter break. 


ii) National encounters. These occur throughout the year and are 
organised by special committees — specialised either by educa- 
tional sector or by themes — arising from the specific needs for 
pedagogical deepening of MEM’s activity. 

iii) Inter-regional encounters. These are promoted by regional 
coordinating commissions, and serve as spaces for sharing 
relevant practices and supporting discussion panels for educa- 
tional improvement and curricular innovation. These gather- 
ings can also serve as work exchanges for regional centres that 
share close relationships and/or are in geographical proximity. 


As explained in Santana (1998), it is challenging to select the most 
meaningful concepts and paradigms underpinning MEM’s approach to 
formação. The conceptual richness that is behind the construction of 
MEM’s work shows how this is an organic and dynamic democratic pro- 
ject, constantly evolving and changing. The dialogue in the encounters 
and activities of formação, explained above, constitutes only half of the 
isomorphic pedagogy that characterises MEM. The pedagogical model 
explained below represents the other half. 


Pedagogical model 

As a living pedagogy, MEM fosters the democratic character and the 
socio-moral development of children and adults by ensuring their full 
participation in the conjoint-cooperative management of the school cur- 
riculum (Niza 1999). In this context, ‘the exercise of cooperation and 
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solidarity in the school community challenges both adults and children 
to construct themselves as democratic citizens’ (Folque 2018, 9). In this 
logic, ‘sharing knowledge, power, and its regulation with children is a 
difficult practice to start with, but it becomes essential when we realize 
that this creates a net that always cushions our falls’ (Vilhena 1998, 44). 

MEM’s pedagogy is enacted through direct democracy. In other 
words, cooperative interactions between teachers and young people are 
lived in the form of direct participation and not in the form of representa- 
tion or delegation. Democracy is experienced as an ethical dimension 
based on a moral interaction woven in mutual help, respect and solidar- 
ity (Niza 1998b). Consequently, young people, independently of their 
level of education, are responsible for actions such as collaborating with 
teachers in the planning of curricular activities; interacting in the learn- 
ing that results from their study, their research and their participation in 
projects; and evaluating their own work. 

In MEM schools, young people have daily and weekly meetings for 
planning, where they reflect about the intellectual and moral progress 
that is made between themselves, with the support of the teachers. 
Assessment is based on a cooperative negotiation of judgements; and in 
the monitoring of the objectives set out in the collective curricula, in the 
individual work plans, and in other maps and checklists of learning-work. 
These piloting tools assist in registering and monitoring the contracts 
made by the students in their council meetings. 


MEM in early childhood education 

According to Niza (1998a), MEM defines three specific starting condi- 
tions for educational activity in ECEC. The first condition is that, ideally, 
groups of children are not divided into age-grouped classrooms. MEM 
values cultural and generational heterogeneity as a means to respect 
individual differences. It is also believed that heterogeneity enables 
opportunities for interactive formative collaborations in a process of socio- 
cultural and cognitive enrichment. The second condition is the need, 
inspired by Freinet’s pedagogy, to maintain an environment where chil- 
dren’s free expression is respected, that is, where their life experiences, 
opinions and ideas, are publicly valued. The third condition is the impor- 
tance of enabling time for inquiry through spaces for spontaneous and 
playful activities that explore ideas, materials, and documents; through 
such moments, children can develop their own investigations, and pro- 
pose their projects alongside the provocations facilitated by the educator 
(Niza 1998a). 
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Niza describes MEM educators as advocates of participatory educa- 
tion and catalysts of cooperation. He continues by stating that these edu- 
cators are civic and moral animators of democratic education; in other 
words, MEM educators are perceived to be active agents who provoke 
free expression and critical attitudes. As a result, a central part of educa- 
tors’ work in the MEM pedagogy is to stimulate and maintain the auton- 
omy and responsibility of each child within the cooperative education 
group (Niza 1998a). 

To facilitate the conditions above, among other features, in MEM 
schools particular attention is paid to (1) educational space; (2) dis- 
tribution of activities; (3) cooperative formative assessment; and (4) 
interactions with families and communities. Within the educational 
space, the ECEC classroom is usually divided into six basic activity areas, 
also known as workshops or ateliers. Within these, there is a space for a 
library and documentation, a writing and printing workshop, a labora- 
tory for sciences and experiments, a space for carpentry and construc- 
tions, a space for arts activities and an area for artistic expression (such 
as drama and music). There is also usually a central multi-purpose area 
for collective work, and in the settings where the kitchen is not accessible 
for the children, there is a specific area for culture and food education 
(Niza 1998a; Vilhena 1998). 

Additionally, MEM classrooms are expected to be highly stimulat- 
ing, while presenting continuous and permanent exhibitions of children’s 
work. All the piloting tools are accessible and displayed on the walls, 
including the map of attendance where children register their presence 
every day; the day plan that children develop together with the educator 
in the morning council meeting; and the activities map that children com- 
plete throughout the day (Figure 10.1). Sometimes translated in English 
as ‘activities chart’, this piloting tool is a double-entry table with working 
areas/activities across the top horizontal row and children’s names in 
the left-hand vertical column. Usually after the morning council meet- 
ing (although this could happen at other times), each child draws an 
empty circle in the planned activities columns, filling in the circle when 
the activity is completed. This is a tool for pupil self-regulation in choos- 
ing activities, reflecting upon those choices, respecting the choices made, 
taking responsibility for their own work individually and collaboratively, 
for engaging with planning and for progressive assessment. 

Other piloting tools include: a weekly list of projects with the names 
and tasks of the children involved; the weekly task distribution chart 
where some children have responsibilities to ensure the management 
of life in the classroom; and the group diary where each week children 
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Figure 10.1 The activities map shows how children identify and 
choose activities from a range of possibilities within the classroom 
environment. As a ‘self-regulatory’ tool, this is where children plan, 
register and monitor their individual choices (Source: Folque 2008) 


register likes, dislikes, what they did and what they would like to do 
(Niza 1998a; Vilhena 1998; see also Figure 10.2). The group diary is a 
weekly register of the life of the group and is available for everyone in 
the classroom to add their thoughts, suggestions and feelings every day. 
The children then discuss it every Friday in a council meeting where they 
reflect about their week. In this conversation, among other things, chil- 
dren engage in the creation of rules for living together, in cooperative 
reflection for resolution of conflicts and in the planning of future activ- 
ities. This piloting tool not only makes children’s learning and experi- 
ences visible, but also helps with participation, planning, assessment and 
resolution of conflicts. 

The diary has four columns: (1) ‘I liked’, (2) ‘I didn’t like’, (3) ‘We 
did’, (4) ‘We want to do’. Some examples of what children say in each 
column in Figure 10.2 are: ‘I liked that Hugo worked a lot to make a cape’, 
‘ liked the drawings that Fernanda and Jessica did in the diary’, ‘I didn’t 
like that children forgot what we had agreed we could have in the pre- 
tend play workshop’, ‘I didn’t like that Filipa threw sand into my eyes’, 
‘We wrote a text about our visit to Mr Marques’s farm’, ‘We played music 
with the musical instruments of our classroom’, ‘We want to arrange a 
party for the baby with Fernanda’s mum’ and ‘We want to learn things 
about whales and sharks’. 
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Figure 10.2 The group diary shows how children reflect on their 
group interactions throughout the week. In this tool, children 
express their likes, dislikes, what they did and what they want to do 
(Source: Folque 2008) 


All piloting tools mentioned above are part of the classroom’s daily, 
weekly, monthly and yearly routines and serve as managers for the eval- 
uation and distribution of children’s activities throughout their time in 
the setting. 

In relation to evaluation, MEM considers assessment as a coopera- 
tive and dynamic process within the natural development of education. 
As such, cooperative assessment can develop through a myriad of inter- 
actions and relationships. For example, the documentation of children’s 
work and experiences, both individual and collective, in the piloting 
tools gives an indication of the activities and projects children have been 
involved with. The comunicacoes of projects, experiences or reflections 
that happen in the everyday life of the group (for example, in the morn- 
ing and afternoon council meetings) also provide opportunities for self 
and group assessment. These evaluations are naturally present, too, in 
the daily discoveries that children share with the teacher and the group, 
in the significant events registered in the group diary, and in the debates 
and reflections that happen in the Friday council meeting (Figure 10.3). 

Regarding the interaction with families and communities in MEM, 
the first principle is that ‘children are citizens with invaluable knowledge, 
capable not only of exchanging services, but also of questioning, studying 
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Figure 10.3 The council meeting is a whole group dialogic activity, 
which includes all children and adults in the classroom. It is a 
participatory tool of evaluation, planning and negotiation of the 
curriculum, the rules of co-living and individual and collaborative 
projects (Source: Folque 2008) 


or intervening in the community’ (Vilhena 1998, 44-5). Children, in 
other words, are perceived as agents capable of finding new ways of 
resolving problems that affect themselves and others. 

Alongside the acknowledgment of children as active and critical citi- 
zens in the community life, MEM values families, neighbours and organisa- 
tions within the community as unique sources of knowledge and formação. 
Communities are, thus, indispensable for the democratic life experiences 
inside and outside the school (Niza 1998a; see also Figure 10.4). 


Towards a democratic early childhood education 


While MEM provides a sound example of the enactment of democracy 
in an education system, it is also clear that the practice of democracy is 
only viable in a system that enables it. In Portugal, democracy surfaced 
as a central focus of education policy following the revolution that estab- 
lished a democratic government in 1974. MEM began with the effort of 
six teachers who had a democratic political-pedagogical intention that 
eventually found favourable conditions for its practical enactment. This 
suggests that democracy evolves through space and time, and requires 
action; it needs political conditions, effort and willingness to become a 
reality in education and society. 
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Figure 10.4 Interaction with families and communities 
(Source: Folque 2008) 


Although I recognise that socio-political developments within the 
history of England are certainly different from those of Portugal, my 
objective in this chapter was to bring attention to MEM to signal that, 
indeed, there are challenges, but there are also alternatives. All of the 
developments explained throughout the chapter supported my earlier 
claim that MEM is one of the most active and extensive democratic ped- 
agogical approaches to be found in any country. As stated by Santana 
(1998, 6), MEM is no longer a small group of friends fighting for the 
same pedagogical ideals but, rather, an institution with responsibilities 
towards the education system. 

This chapter has only scratched the surface of the magnitude and 
significance of MEM’s democratic work. It is clear, nonetheless, that this 
is an established pedagogical movement with meaningful expression. As 
emphasised by Novoa (1998), MEM has a past, a history and a culture all 
of which deserve to be known and celebrated. 
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MEM invests in the formação of education professionals, engages 
in social transformation and promotes the democratic development 
of young people and communities. Indeed, MEM’s relevance emerges 
from the fact that this movement is as much about children as it is about 
teachers, as much about schools as it is about society, as much about for- 
mação as it is about pedagogy, and as much about early childhood as it is 
about higher education. Most importantly, MEM expresses a refreshing 
coherence between what is said and what is done. And as elucidated by 
Freire (1998), this coherence is one of the fundamental conditions for 
democratic education. 

Considering that MEM emerged under the most challenging circum- 
stances (as a secret association during a dictatorship), it shows the level 
of resilience needed for systemic transformative change towards a dem- 
ocratic education. As a ‘movement’, MEM keeps evolving in an organic 
manner where the transformation of the individual contributes to the 
transformation of the community. MEM shows how a pedagogical model 
with a past can be focused in the construction of the future (Nóvoa 1998). 


Further reading 


The writings of Dewey and Freinet on democracy and education remain 
essential. The Schools of Tomorrow, by John and Evelyn Dewey (E.P. Dut- 
ton and Company, 1915), is available free to download at https://archive. 
org/details/schoolsoftomorro005826mbp/page/n10. Selected writings 
of Célestin Freinet, Cooperative Learning and Social Change (Our Schools/ 
Our Selves, 1995) can be found at http://documents.asso-amis-de-freinet. 
org/docs_adf/cooperative-learning.pdf. 

A book chapter by Maria Assunção Folque — ‘Yes we can! Young 
children learning to contribute to an enabling society’ — addresses the 
possibility and the relevance of young children learning to participate 
in society based on an image of children as citizens and active contribu- 
tors to the common good of communities. This chapter appears in Early 
Childhood Care and Education for Sustainability: International perspec- 
tives, edited by Valerie Huggins and David Evans (Routledge, 2018). 
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Notes 


1. Formação (literally translated as ‘formation’) is a concept commonly misrepresented as ‘train- 
ing’. Formação is a Portuguese word routinely used to refer to the process of education of teach- 
ers. It has a multitude of overlapping meanings, including education, constitution, preparation, 
composition, guidance, instruction, all depicting a perspective of the construction/building/ 
formation of the individual within a continuous personal and professional lifelong journey. 

2. Autoformagdo cooperada (literally translated as ‘cooperated self-formation’) is a concept intend- 
ed here to represent the processes that educational professionals and pupils undertake to con- 
struct themselves (as individuals) in relationship with others. This journey develops following 
processes of cooperation/partnership action with others, often following dialogic processes of 
communication, exchanges of practices/experiences, and engaging in project work. 

3. Formação cooperada (loosely translated here as a ‘system of cooperative education of teachers 
and other education professionals’) will be used to represent MEM’s participatory approach to 
the education of teachers. 

4. Comunicações (literally translated as communications’) is intrinsically connected with the democrat- 
ic act of communicating in a dialogic way with a critical spirit rooted in respecting learning and valu- 
ing difference. MEM teachers and pupils communicate/present/share their ideas, opinions, thoughts, 
beliefs, feelings with/to each other, embracing every interaction as a democratic encounter. 
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Towards a pluralist and participatory 
accountability 


Guy Roberts-Holmes 


The need for transformative change 


Most 3- and 4-year-old children in England attend mainstream nursery 
classes or schools or reception classes in primary schools led by quali- 
fied early childhood teachers; 5- and 6-year-olds attend Year 1 classes 
in primary schools. This chapter will argue that what happens in those 
schools and classes (referred to here as ‘early years’) is changing, largely 
due to neoliberalism. Neoliberalism attempts to reduce early years edu- 
cation into a ‘school readiness’ factory that prepares young children for 
success in primary school tests. Managerial accountability, the govern- 
ment argues, is required to hold early years teachers and the schools 
they work in, to account through achieving prespecified ‘standards’ and 
school-readiness performance measures. Tight managerial control of 
early years teachers is necessary because neoliberalism is distrustful of 
what it sees as early years teachers’ inefficient and self-seeking profes- 
sionalism. In short, neoliberalism treats early years teachers with ‘deri- 
sion’ (Ball 1999) and ‘contempt’ (Giroux 2019, 508) and requires their 
strict control and governance through the imposition of explicit stand- 
ards and performance measures. 

The chapter begins by exploring this regime of managerial control 
and governance, critically examining the growing plethora of English 
national standardised and prescribed early years education ‘outcomes’, 
‘tests’ and ‘progress measures’. Performance measures in early years set- 
tings are inspected and judged by a national inspection regime, the Office 
for Standards in Education, Children’s Services and Skills (Ofsted), with 
severe consequences if performance as measured is not judged adequate. 


The chapter goes on to consider the unintended consequences of this 
harsh disciplinary regime. 

The government frames its arguments for tight managerial control 
of all early years settings within a discourse of educational equality of 
opportunity for all. This is because it is argued that early years teachers 
and other staff need to identify children’s needs as early as possible so 
that they can make the necessary interventions to prevent disadvantaged 
children from falling behind more advantaged groups. This performance 
management regime of truth redefines the purpose of early years edu- 
cation as one of raising standards to reduce the attainment gap between 
socio-economic groups so that all young children are school-ready. 
However, in the process, democratic alternatives to this regime of truth 
are ignored, as are wider questions about the impact of poverty upon the 
attainment gap. 

The chapter proposes that there is an urgent need for neoliberal- 
ism’s managerial accountability to be replaced with a participatory and 
democratic approach that trusts early years teachers’ professional judge- 
ments. Using examples from Italy and New Zealand, pedagogical doc- 
umentation and learning stories, both based on relational pedagogies, 
it is argued that there are such alternatives to authoritarian managerial 
control. Lastly, small-scale political activism within a broader early years 
resistance movement is explored as a possible route to a more equitable, 
trusting and democratic practice in England. 


Managerial control through standards and performance 
measures 


The English state system of education attempts to ensure that early years 
teachers and the children attending its schools comply with its central- 
ised requirements through a process of tight managerial control. This is 
achieved, first, through the setting of explicit national ‘standards’ and 
measuring performance with an array of tests. Second, managerial con- 
trol makes those performance measures visible and public through issu- 
ing school inspection reports and other information. Early years settings 
that do not achieve the required performance measures are humiliated 
through a harsh and public grading system (while those that do well 
advertise the fact to potential parents, for instance on large banners out- 
side school gates). Third, control is achieved by means of ensuring that 
nursery and primary school teachers, children and families internalise 
government standards and performance measures. 
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Managerial control has led to a formalised and reduced early years 
curriculum to prepare young children ‘for the rigour of the Year 1 curricu- 
lum and achieving improved outcomes in mathematics and literacy’ (Kay 
2018, 331). Through this process, early years education is reimagined, 
reconfigured and repurposed as the first stage in a ‘delivery chain’ (Ball 
et al. 2012, 514) to prepare and ‘ready’ children for the test-based culture 
of compulsory schooling. The policy of standards and performance meas- 
ures steers and governs early years practice towards formalised early 
numeracy and literacy and away from local professional judgements and 
child-led play (Wood 2019). 


EYFS, ELGs and the EYFS profile 

The Early Years Foundation Stage (EYFS) was first introduced in 2008 
and set the standards in England for the development, learning and care 
of children from birth to 5 years old with childminders (family day care), 
in preschools (playgroups) and day nurseries, as well as in nursery and 
reception classes in primary schools. Its standards are organised around 
three prime areas of learning: personal, social and emotional develop- 
ment; communication and language; and physical development. Within 
these there are four specific areas of learning: literacy; mathematics; 
expressive arts and design; and understanding the world (for a fuller dis- 
cussion of the EYFS, see Chapter 7). 

At the end of children’s year in the reception class of primary school, 
when they are around 5 years old, their performance on 17 early learning 
goals (ELGs) is assessed by teachers through the EYFS profile, ‘to provide 
a reliable, valid and accurate assessment of individual children at the 
end of the EYFS’ (DfE 2019a, 9). The teacher must observe and judge 
each child’s performance against the expected norm for each goal, and 
rank the child in one of the following three prescribed and enumerated 
categories: 


1. Emerging: The child has not yet reached the normal performance 
level. 

2. Expected: The child meets the normal performance level and is 
classified as ‘normal’ and therefore ‘school-ready’. 

3. Exceeding: The child’s performance is above the normal expected 
level for this age. 


Each of the 17 ELGs is accompanied by its own ‘norm’-based set criteria 
and materials known as the ‘EYFS profile exemplification for the level of 
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learning and development expected at the end of the EYFS’ (DfE 2013). 
For example, to achieve the ‘expected’, ‘normal’ ELG for writing a child 
has to perform the following: ‘Children use their phonic knowledge to 
write words in ways which match their spoken sounds. They also write 
some irregular common words. They write simple sentences which can 
be read by themselves and others. Some words are spelt correctly and 
others are phonetically plausible’ (DfE 2013, 1). If a child obtains an 
‘expected level of learning and development’ in 12 out of the 17 ELGs, 
she or he is classified as having obtained the status of a ‘good level of 
development’ (GLD) and is labelled as a successful ‘school-ready’ child. 

Teachers’ and practitioners’ ELG judgements are scrutinised with a 
business-like ‘quality assurance’ moderation process to ensure an accu- 
rate and valid ‘standardised’ score. First, teachers’ judgements are mode- 
rated by their colleagues using the ‘exemplification materials’. Second, 
a sample of each teacher’s EYFS profiles must be submitted to the local 
authority (LA) EYFS profile ‘moderation manager’ who externally mod- 
erates them for accuracy and consistency, demonstrating a lack of trust in 
the teacher’s judgements. The moderation manager looks across the total 
percentages of children achieving GLD in local schools and encourages 
competition by comparing scores: 


We ‘name and shame’ by showing all the school names. Some 
schools didn’t have any children at ‘Exceeding Level’ so you say ‘well 
your statistical neighbour has this percentage so how come you hav- 
en’t?’ And they think Td better go back and have another look at 
that ... It does challenge them and that’s why we do it (EYFS Profile 
Moderation Manager). (Roberts-Holmes and Bradbury 2016, 607) 


The LA profile manager encourages this competition in an attempt to 
constantly drive up schools’ performance levels year-on-year as the LA 
itself is then judged against other LAs in a national GLD performance 
competition. In some schools, early years teachers’ pay increases are 
directly linked to increases in the number of children obtaining their 
GLDs, placing further pressure to raise successive ‘pass’ rates. Finally, the 
EYFS profile assessment for each child must be given to parents and Year 
1 teachers in primary school as a written summary of the child’s attain- 
ment against the 17 ELGs. 

Taken together, the EYFS and its attendant goals and profile cap- 
ture, normalise and discipline the child (and the teacher), as they are 
caught within increasingly tight webs and grids of managerial control. 
All of this means that early years education becomes ‘defined by policy as 
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one of standards and the need to raise standards, represented in quan- 
titative outcomes and measures’ (Ball et al. 2012, 93, emphasis added). 
But the process does not end with the EYFS profile, with further perfor- 
mance measures either in place or planned. 


The phonics screening check 

The phonics screening check (PSC) was introduced in 2011 and is a per- 
formance measure taken by 6-year-old children (in Year 1 of primary 
school). The PSC is a standardised arbitrary pass/fail ‘high stakes test’ 
in which 6-year-old children decode a mixture of 20 real words and 20 
pseudo or ‘nonsense’ words. Those children who ‘fail’ to score a mark of 
more than 32 must re-take the test. 

The PSC, with its associated formal curriculum and pedagogy, has 
cascaded down through the early years, dramatically steering curricu- 
lum and pedagogy into preparing young children for their Year 1 phon- 
ics test. The English Department for Education (DfE 2017, 7) states that 
‘the core purpose of the reception year’ is to teach systematic synthetic 
phonics in preparation for the Year 1 PSC, and has threatened the early 
years sector with inspection checks on the teaching of synthetic phonics. 
Research has demonstrated that children as young as 3 years old in nurs- 
ery classes are prepared and trained to be ‘school-ready’ for the phonics 
test (Bradbury 2018; Bradbury and Roberts-Holmes 2017b). 


Reception baseline assessment and the International Early Learning and 
Well-being Study 
As if the above performance measures were not enough, the Department 
for Education (DfE) in England is developing further digitally based per- 
formance measures with which to judge and hold early years teachers and 
schools to account. The proposed reception baseline assessment (RBA) is 
to be administered as a tablet-based test for 4-year-olds within the first six 
weeks of their attending primary school reception class. This digital test 
is ‘to provide an on-entry assessment of pupil attainment to be used as a 
starting point from which a cohort-level progress measure to the end of 
key stage 2 (KS2) [that is, at 11 years old] can be created’ (DfE 2019b, 4). 
From 2020, 4-year-olds will be tested in literacy and maths, and 
seven years later, starting in 2027, they will be tested again to measure 
their attainment and progress. Children’s progress across their primary 
schooling will then be compared, ranked and judged based upon these 
two performance measurements, taken seven years apart. The new assess- 
ment will, therefore, effectively tie early years curriculum and pedagogy 
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to literacy and maths in primary school. The RBA is being introduced 
despite extensive research that has demonstrated that it will produce 
inaccurate and invalid data (Goldstein et al. 2018; Roberts-Holmes et al. 
2020): ‘The government’s proposals, which will cost upward of £10 mil- 
lion, are flawed, unjustified, and wholly unfit for purpose’ (Goldstein et 
al. 2018, 30). 

In 2018, the DfE trialled, in 300 reception classes, another standard- 
ised performance measure of early years education, the International Early 
Learning and Well-being Study (IELS). The IELS is an international large- 
scale assessment of 5-year-olds organised by the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD) (Roberts-Holmes 2019b). The 
aim is to measure and compare performance between countries on four 
early learning ‘domains’: emerging literacy; numeracy; self-regulation; 
and empathy and trust. Each is assessed using a tablet-based process last- 
ing around 20 minutes. 

For the first round of this new international assessment, the 
OECD managed to recruit only three countries: Estonia, the United 
States — and England. It will hope to recruit more for a second round, 
which will follow the publication in March 2020 of reports on the 
initial study. Moss and Urban (2017, 256) state that ‘our overriding 
concern, therefore, remains that the IELS will end up, in the words 
of Loris Malaguzzi, as “a ridiculous simplification of knowledge, and 
a robbing of meaning from individual histories” (cited in Cagliari et 
al. 2016: 378)’. The potential danger with both the English RBA and 
the international IELS is that they both reduce the rich diversity and 
complexity of early years education to a common outcome and meas- 
ure. As a headteacher commented in research on the pilot of the RBA 
(Roberts-Holmes et al. 2020): 


When it’s used like TripAdvisor by parents or by the government 
and Ofsted, that’s not alright because they don’t take any context 
into account. And then when you compare us to other schools 
round here, which is what parents do, they’re going to go ‘oh look, 
their results aren’t very good’ because they’ve got no context, none 
whatsoever. 


Inspection 


Using performance data, observations and parents’ feedback, Ofsted 
grades early years settings as being ‘Outstanding’, ‘Good’, ‘Requires 
Improvement’ or ‘Inadequate’. Ofsted notes that early years settings must 
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have an ‘extremely sharp focus’ on communication and language to be 
graded as ‘Outstanding’ (Ofsted 2018, 37) and praises those settings that 
have based their literacy and maths upon Year 1 primary school national 
curriculum expectations (DfE 2017, 7). 

So, from the early years to the end of primary school, the perfor- 
mance data must show progress particularly in literacy and numeracy. 
Because the stakes are so high for schools, Ofsted inspections effectively 
manage and control early years education towards a narrow focus on pre- 
scribed early literacy and numeracy school readiness performance meas- 
ures. The threat of Ofsted’s public humiliation if early years performance 
measures are not met makes schools and teachers compliant because 
Ofsted operates as ‘a pistol loaded with blame to be fired at the heads 
of those who cannot answer charges’ (Inglis 2017, 20). Within Ofsted’s 
punitive and disciplinary context, the only early years professionalism 
that counts is that which produces the government’s prescribed perfor- 
mance outcomes. 


Datafication and managerial control 


Managerial and disciplinary control has become considerably more 
powerful and intense with the recent rise in the datafication of early 
years education (Bradbury and Roberts-Holmes 2017a). Datafica- 
tion has facilitated hyper-active managerial control of early years 
performance measures through its ability to create vast amounts of 
comparable digital data that are used to fuel competition and choice. 
Datafication reduces the complexity of early years education into a 
crude set of numbers on a spreadsheet that can be publicly tracked, 
ranked and compared with other nursery and primary schools. At the 
same time, the datafication of early years performance measures has 
enabled a heightened surveillance and tracking of digital data in a pro- 
cess known as dataveillance, that is ‘the proactive surveillance of what 
effectively become suspect populations, using new technologies to iden- 
tify “risky groups”’ (Amoore and De Goede 2005, 151). Dataveillance of 
individual children’s performance in tests enables risk management via 
targeted governance. 

Datafication is central to making visible school performance meas- 
ures to stimulate competition between schools. For example, datafica- 
tion enables progression data from the early years to Year 2 and Year 
6 of primary school to be made visible through websites such as the 
DfE’s (2019c) ‘Find and compare schools in England’. This allows for an 
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easy, and simplistic, comparison and judgement of nursery and primary 
schools, creating a market place of competing schools for calculating 
and savvy parents to choose the ‘best’ performers. Such comparability 
enables decontextualised judgements to be made about ‘best’ and ‘worst’ 
performing nursery and primary schools, acting as a form of educational 
Darwinism in the market place of choice and competition. Nursery and 
primary schools are incited to use calculating strategies and practices to 
stay ahead of the competition and become winners in this high-stakes 
competitive environment. All this, it is claimed, produces efficient and 
transparent schools. 

The combination of RBA at the beginning of the reception year and 
the EYFS profile and the IELS at the end of reception year suggests that 
the early years are being framed as an intensely data-led governed space 
and as a ‘social laboratory of experimentation’. For example, data-led 
calculation and algorithmic prediction of progress from 4-year-olds’ RBA 
test scores will enable primary schools to foresee potential data perfor- 
mance risks and threats. These managerial tools enable an algorithmic 
digital governance that offers the seductive prospect of responsible for- 
ward planning by identifying individual children at ever-earlier ages who 
pose a risk and threat to the future performance security of the school. 
This creates an ever-more precise ‘data-led watchful politics’ (Amoore 
and De Goede 2005, 230, in Roberts-Holmes 2019c) of ‘anticipation, 
precaution and pre-emption’ (Lentzos and Rose 2009, 235) within the 
uncertainties of a risk society (Beck 1992). 


Consequences of tight managerial control 


This harsh competitive environment leads to pedagogically inappropriate 
early years strategies, such as ‘ability grouping. In a national survey of 
nursery and reception classes in primary schools, ability grouping from 
the age of 3 years was found to be common in phonics (76 per cent), maths 
(62 per cent), reading (57 per cent) and literacy (54 per cent), hardly sur- 
prising given the performance management focus upon these areas (Brad- 
bury and Roberts-Holmes 2017b). ‘Ability grouping’ works as a biopolitical 
strategy to classify, sort and categorise children according to their 
so-called cognitive abilities (Bradbury 2018). It makes spurious predic- 
tive claims about young children’s current and future potential and hence 
limits and constrains possibilities. Campbell’s (2013) research into early 
years ability grouping practices found that summer-born children tended 
to be more often placed in the lowest-ability groups while autumn-born 
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children, who were relatively older, were placed in the highest-ability 
groups. Such arbitrary use of ability grouping based upon chance events 
such as whether a child is summer or autumn born is problematic, espe- 
cially given that the overwhelming majority of young children placed into 
particular ability sets or streams will stay in their assigned ability groups 
throughout their schooling journey (Roberts-Holmes 2019a). 

The effects of early years ability grouping can be profoundly dam- 
aging and long lasting. Judging, labelling and placing young children 
into ability groups from the moment they first walk through the recep- 
tion door at age 4, or at an even earlier age, serves as a form of ‘evil’ 
(Bradbury and Roberts-Holmes 2017, 1). Practitioners in Bradbury and 
Roberts-Holmes’ (2017b) national survey stated that system demands 
were changing the character of education. For example, one pointed to a 
loss of play time: ‘Grouping in a data driven world seems to be becoming 
the norm. This sadly takes away from child led play time as we are forced 
into writing and reading.’ Two others noted that streaming by ability was 
forced on them: ‘The constant fixation on data results means that group- 
ing becomes necessary’ and ‘They are streamed by ability for phonics 
because of the phonics test.’ 

From the perspective of managerial control, early years ability 
grouping for early literacy, phonics and numeracy is seen as a necessary 
strategy to achieve the required ELG and PSC outcomes and to stay ahead 
of the competition. However, Jarvis (2016, 15) notes that for many early 
years children, especially boys, the relentless pressure to perform in early 
numeracy and literacy at such a young age is developmentally inappro- 
priate and has resulted in ‘a tsunami of mental health problems’, and 
insists that ‘the entire system must be radically reconsidered, including a 
proposal for nursery education to age 7, firmly based upon independent 
and collaborative discovery’. 

Excessive early years managerial control also has detrimental 
impacts upon early years practitioners’ well-being and mental health, as 
noted in Chapter 5. Early years workers, respondents in research into the 
pilot of the RBA (Roberts-Holmes et al. 2020), spoke of the stress such 
testing regimes induced: 


Get rid of it [the RBA] and for once look after the staff and their 
well-being. We do far too much paperwork as it is. 


Mental health and well-being of pupils and staff need this funding 
not additional assessments. 
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The education system is completely out of hand. Teachers are not 
happy and the stress level is high. 


Invest in teachers and reduce workload!! So many good teachers 
are leaving due lack of support, workload, stress and pressure! 


A survey of 2,000 childcare workers by the Pre-school Learning Alliance 
reported ‘out of control’ workload pressures, driven by the paperwork 
and administration generated by excessive accountability. Respondents 
in the survey commented that: 


The paperwork and EYFS goals are ridiculous. I do not agree with 
the way the UK [sic] government perceives children as robots reach- 
ing milestones at set points in their lives. 


Early years has become about making children fit a criteria [sic] — 
no consideration is given to the speed the children learn at the 
moment ... Everything is now about ticking the right box. (Pre- 
school Learning Alliance 2018, 7) 


A quarter of the respondents in the survey were considering quitting the 
sector as a result of stress and mental health difficulties. This teacher, 
in the study of the pilot RBA, had gone beyond considering to actually 
quitting: 


I handed in my resignation earlier in the academic year. One of my 
concerns was the Baseline testing and the constant pressures put 
upon EYFS to produce the appropriate data. When there was talk 
that the Baseline was returning, I knew it was time for me to leave 
teaching. 


Given the above deeply problematic consequences of the English govern- 
ment’s tightly controlled and managerial approach to accountability in 
early years education, I would argue it should be scrapped and replaced 
by a more participatory and democratic approach based on professional 
judgements. Trusting early years professional judgements is an essential 
step in moving early years education away from its current ‘dead zone of 
the imagination’ (Giroux 2014, 503) and towards democratic child-led 
possibilities, diversity and difference. The chapter now turns its attention 
towards such democratic alternatives and possibilities. 
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Towards transformative change 


From managerial control to democratic assessment and 
accountability 


A socio-cultural approach to learning respects and values the complexity 
of teachers and children’s relationships and so offers a democratic, partic- 
ipatory and meaningful approach to assessment and accountability. The 
defining features of such an approach to assessment and accountability 
are premised upon the respectful and democratic image of a ‘rich’ child 
(and ‘rich’ teachers) with their myriad potentialities and possibilities and 
who are collaborative actors in their own learning. A ‘rich’ child is: 


a child born with great potential that can be expressed in a hun- 
dred languages; an active learner, seeking the meaning of the world 
from birth, a co-creator of knowledge, identity, culture and values; 
a child that can live, learn, listen and communicate, but always in 
relation with others; the whole child, the child with body, mind, 
emotions, creativity, history and social identity; an individual, 
whose individuality and autonomy depend upon interdependence 
... and a citizen and a subject of rights. (Moss 2014, 88) 


A democratic assessment is one concerned with the participation of 
young children in meaningful and authentic contexts, in collaboration 
with other children and adults, and one which is embedded in tasks that 
children see as significant, meaningful and worthwhile. This approach to 
assessment and accountability values early years teachers’ professional 
judgements to observe and listen to children in their everyday authen- 
tic experiences and contexts such as play. Through an engagement with 
a discourse of meaning-making rather than a functional and utilitarian 
discourse of standards, performance measures and outcomes, early years 
teachers can reclaim the idea of professional judgement. 

Informal assessments, carried out as children engage in expe- 
riences they see as relevant and meaningful, such as play, are likely to 
produce the best and most comprehensive rich picture of early learning 
and development. Unlike positivist norm-based accountability, which 
seeks to govern and control through simplistic categories, numbers and 
linear outcomes, democratic assessment focuses upon the learning pro- 
cess itself. It embraces a participatory and democratic co-construction 
of knowledge between children and adults that is driven by children’s 
questions and curiosity. 
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Examples of a democratic socio-cultural approach to assessment and 
accountability include learning stories (Carr and Lee 2012), originally 
from New Zealand, and pedagogical documentation (Moss 2014), orig- 
inally from Reggio Emilia in northern Italy. Both have already appeared 
in this book; see in particular Chapter 8 for a discussion of learning sto- 
ries and pedagogical documentation. Learning stories and pedagogical 
documentation are democratic because they trust early years teachers 
to make their own contextualised professional judgements as members 
of teams working collaboratively and having deep knowledge of the life 
circumstances of the children in their care. These democratic assessment 
approaches embrace diversity, uncertainty, contingency and unpredicta- 
bility of processes and outcomes. Indeed, according to the New Zealand 
early childhood curriculum, Te Whāriki, young children ‘need to learn 
how to learn ... [to] support lifelong learning’ (Ministry of Education 
2017, 7). Both approaches document learning that is chosen and led by 
the children themselves, with the educator participating as a facilita- 
tor, enabler and co-constructor who is open to the unexpected and the 
unpredictable. They use a narrative assessment approach that respect- 
fully documents, interprets and reflects upon a rich and complex picture 
of children and teachers as co-constructors of meaning and knowledge. 
They emphasise and focus upon the importance of making a wide range 
of children’s early learning visible and evident to the children them- 
selves, families and teachers so that all can democratically participate 
and reflect upon the learning that children can do. 

Learning that may be made visible with learning stories and ped- 
agogical documentation includes, for example, learning dispositions, a 
range of cognitive abilities, emotional well-being and sociability (Dunphy 
2008). This rich and democratic approach to assessment and making 
learning visible is formative, because it can be used to promote further 
learning with children and families. Learning stories and pedagogical 
documentation take listening to young children seriously, as children seek 
to communicate through multi-modal expressions of meaning-making, 
their hundred languages. Over time, early years teachers carefully and 
sensitively use the methods of observation, communication, documen- 
tation and reflection to write narrative assessments compiled from a 
variety of sources including observations, conversations, photographs, 
drawings, art work and notes. A particularly useful time to engage in 
such observations and listening to children is when they are participating 
in meaningful play activities (Dunphy 2008). Indeed a child’s well-being 
and the characteristics of effective learning, such as resilience, persever- 
ance and self-regulation learned in the context of meaningful play, are 
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seen to be more reliable predictors of later academic achievement, rather 
than ‘short-term academic results’, which may not last (Whitebread and 
Bingham 2012). 

Pedagogical documentation (such as drawings, artefacts and pho- 
tographs), along with storytelling and dialogue with teachers, allows 
teachers to democratically respect young children’s competence and 
ability to have a say in and recognise their own learning journeys, ena- 
bling children to construct positive ‘possible learner selves’ (Carr and Lee 
2012). These positive alternatives and possibilities of the self are situated 
within the school and home and ascribe an agency to the young learner 
that enables her or him to take on an ‘authoring role’ in the construction 
of themselves. Here, educational outcomes become ‘the appropriation of 
a repertoire of learner identities and possible selves’ (Carr and Lee 2012, 
32), which can help to remedy children’s negative self-perceptions. 

An excellent example of pedagogical documentation is the Crow 
Project (Moss 2014), undertaken in a Swedish preschool. The documen- 
tation consisted of children’s (and teachers’) drawings, paintings, photo- 
graphs from the woods, research notes, plaster and papier-maché models 
of crows, made over the course of a year. Ongoing democratic discussion 
with the children about their artefacts made visible the social-learning 
processes to the children and teachers. The Crow Project had a strong 
emphasis upon open-ended project work, listening to children and ‘a 
strong belief in the unlimited potentiality of children’ (Carr and Lee 
2012, 139), and focused upon the learning processes of participation, 
dialogue and imagination. Within the Crow Project, learning in its myr- 
iad of forms and contexts was locally generated, owned and used by the 
children, teachers and families for their own democratically decided 
purposes. 

However, Dunphy (2008) has noted the challenges for the imple- 
mentation of such an approach. First, there is a need for professional 
preparation and understanding of how authentic participatory assess- 
ments can be carried out. Second, narrative formative assessments and 
their collaborative interpretation take considerable time — a scarce com- 
modity for early years teachers already straining under immense work- 
loads. Third, there are structural issues, such as adult to child ratios, 
that militate against a complex narrative approach to assessment and 
accountability. 

The democratic assessment and accountability approach outlined 
above involves professional teams and families taking responsibility for 
the assessment of children’s learning rather than relying on ‘outside 
experts’ with their supposedly objective indicators and performance 
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measures. Taking local, shared responsibility involves decision-making 
from a position of mutual understanding. Such a cooperatively demo- 
cratic accountability is a moral and political process because it involves 
a shared, mutual trust and responsibility (Fielding and Moss 2011) from 
teachers, families, children and local early years’ advisors. For exam- 
ple, Alison Peacock (2016, 132), the headteacher of an English primary 
school, advocates a shared responsibility approach to accountability 
based on socio-cultural pedagogy: 


What we need next is to lead the way in finding a means to improve 
our accountability systems, informed and inspired by dispositions 
of trust, openness, generosity and professional courage ... As teach- 
ers we have the opportunity (and responsibility) to make a differ- 
ence for those within our own learning sphere today. We can make 
the decision to listen, to trust, to work collaboratively and most 
importantly, to believe that there is another way. 


The accountability approach I am advocating, of democratic participa- 
tion and shared responsibility engaging with meaningful learning, is 
quite different from an accountability approach of managerial control, 
where children and teachers have little shared social responsibility for 
assessment beyond a functional and instrumental requirement to provide 
performance ‘evidence’. This is because neoliberalism ‘attempts to under- 
mine all forms of solidarity capable of challenging market-driven values 
and social relations, promoting the virtues of an unbridled individualism 
almost pathological in its disdain for community, social responsibility, 
public values and the public good’ (Giroux 2014, 2). However, as Peacock 
and her comments quoted above exemplify, there are many courageous 
teachers involved in a resistance movement to neoliberalism, managerial 
accountability and their damaging effects upon early years education: it 
is heartening to note that the neoliberal accountability reforms outlined 
in this chapter are challenged and contested. 

There are other examples. On a local scale, Archer (2019) has iden- 
tified early years professionals’ and teachers’ ‘stories of activism’ made in 
response to political decisions. These micro ‘stories of activism’ included 
lobbying, social media activity, petitions and meetings, which had the 
effect of developing a critical literacy among teachers. This critical lit- 
eracy enabled teachers to ‘recognise the power of dominant narratives 
and how these shape policy trajectories’. On a larger scale, there are a 
range of early years organisations engaged in an urgent advocacy for chil- 
dren’s voices to be heard and teachers’ professionalism to be respected. 
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For example, the Early Years Coalition is a campaigning coalition made 
up of different early years sector organisations working together to rep- 
resent the sector’s views to the Department for Education, particularly 
around proposed new ELGs (Pascal et al. 2019). 

Additionally, primary school teacher unions such as the National 
Education Union have led successful campaigns against the introduction 
of the RBA. For example, in 2016, nearly 5,000 primary schools refused to 
implement the English government’s first attempt to introduce the RBA 
in England, and this contributed to the government withdrawing, albeit 
returning later with a second attempt at introducing this new testing 
regime. Alison Peacock was one of the thousands of headteachers and 
early years teachers who refused baseline testing. She noted that: 


understanding children’s thinking and developing their ideas 
through building and sustaining dialogue as an expert form of teach- 
ing, enables high challenge within a richly supportive environment. 
This is the beauty and the art of early years teaching that cannot be 
reduced to scores on a page, or to boxes on a tracking screen ... we 
need to put assessment back in its box; thereby refusing temptation 
to place labels on children or their teachers. (Peacock 2016, 36) 


Early years teachers’ activism in 2016 demonstrated that an apparently 
dominant, totalising and monolithic accountability regime was in fact, 
contestable. Moreover, in 2019 over 7,000 schools refused to pilot the 
government’s latest RBA (Nursery World 2019). One of the headteachers 
who decided not to participate commented that if: 


the government really wanted to make a difference to education 
what you do is, you massively, massively invest in early years edu- 
cation, as in nursery schools and pre-schools and you get all of that 
community stuff going again such as Sure Start and libraries and 
health visitors. 


This political struggle is important because, as Giroux (2019, 508) states, 
‘market-driven educational reforms, with their obsession with standard- 
isation, high-stakes testing, and punitive policies ... exhibit contempt for 
teachers and distrust of parents, repress creative teaching, destroy chal- 
lenging and imaginative programs of study, and treat children as mere 
inputs on an assembly line’. By contesting the English government’s com- 
mitment to managerial control, early years activism at both the micro and 
macro scale can demonstrate a critical disposition and literacy towards 
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market-driven educational reforms. Such activism provides hope to con- 
test neoliberal reforms and advocate for local democratic, participatory 
and authentic assessment that respects and values both children and 
teachers. 


Further reading 


Alternative Narratives in Early Childhood by Peter Moss (Routledge, 
2019) is an important book that gives the reader an accessible entry into 
what neoliberalism means and its impacts upon early years education. It 
also provides an excellent introduction to the importance of telling alter- 
native narratives, which contest the ‘dictatorship of no alternative’ that is 
currently prevalent in English early years education. 

Guy Roberts-Holmes’s article ‘School readiness, governance and early 
years ability grouping’ (Contemporary Issues in Early Childhood, 2019), 
available at doi.org/10.1177/1463949119863128, presents research evi- 
dence from a national project that suggests that performance measures, 
such as the early learning goals and the phonics screening check, govern 
and steer early years teachers towards inappropriate ability-grouping 
practices to obtain required outputs and results. 

Finally, the website for More Than A Score, at morethanascore.org. 
uk, carries videos, stories and blogs that demonstrate how the early years 
should be a time for self-discovery, building confidence and nourishing 
potential. It argues that young children in England are being let down 
by a system that cares more about measurement than their education, 
imagination and possibilities. 


Note 


1. On 25 June 2020, the English Department for Education (DfE, 2020, n.p.) announced that ‘the 
statutory introduction of the Reception Baseline Assessment will be delayed for a year because 
of the issues brought about by the Covid 19 pandemic.’ 
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Towards empowerment for food 
and eating in ECEC 


Francesca Vaghi 


The need for transformative change 


Where do children fit? 


What roles do food and eating play in English early years settings? Given 
that only voluntary guidelines for food provision currently exist in policy 
frameworks for early childhood education and care (ECEC), mealtimes 
in early years settings can take any number of configurations, depending 
on the available resources a setting is able to dedicate to this. Food has 
a central function in providing nutrition to children, yet is implicated in 
myriad other projects. Several scholars, following Norbert Elias (1994), 
have already noted that infant feeding is central to the ‘civilising process’ 
we all undergo as human beings (for example, Lupton 1996; Albon and 
Hellman 2018); table manners and the regulation of the self when eat- 
ing, for example, are considered clear markers of what makes a ‘civilised 
body’. In current ECEC discourse, which increasingly prioritises school 
readiness, feeding children also becomes part of the task of preparing 
children to become integrated into the primary education system. 
Adherence to voluntary food guidelines is also among the criteria 
considered in the Office for Standards in Education, Children's Services 
and Skills (Ofsted) assessments of early years institutions in England; these 
are provided in the ‘Statutory Framework for the Early Years Foundation 
Stage’ from the English Department for Education (DfE). This document 
indicates a few broad standards for food and drink: ‘Where children are 
provided with meals, snacks and drinks, they must be healthy, balanced 
and nutritious’ (DfE 2017, 28). It also emphasises the importance of food 


hygiene and outlines the procedure that should be followed in the event 
of a food poisoning incident. Parallel to the Early Years Foundation Stage 
(EYFS), the ‘Eat Better Start Better’ (EBSB) programme, developed by 
the (now defunct) charity the Children’s Food Trust in 2012, is also used 
by some settings as a reference for food provision (Action for Children 
2017). In contrast to the lack of specificity in the EYFS, EBSB provides 
meticulous advice on food groups, portion sizes and sample menus for all 
the meals that settings might offer to children (breakfast, lunch, snacks 
and supper). Aside from these two actors, the National Health Service 
(NHS 2018) also offers general guidance to early years settings, through 
campaigns such as ‘Change4Life’. 

Aside from being considered in Ofsted inspections, what children 
are fed in ECEC certainly matters greatly to parents as well. Menus are 
often part of what might make a setting more or less appealing to fami- 
lies, and this is particularly salient in the largely marketised context that 
currently exists in England, in which different private settings compete 
with each other to attract clients (see Chapter 6). 

Yet, where do children fit into these considerations? If looking at 
ECEC policy frameworks, food seems to be largely implicated in rein- 
forcing a still-prevailing vision of the child as a malleable future adult. 
If considered as a criterion that will contribute to receiving a positive 
Ofsted report, or a quality that potential (parent) customers will look at 
in making a decision about where to pay for ECEC, children’s food and 
eating become a lot more about validating institutions in the eyes of offi- 
cial actors and families than about valuing children’s daily experiences 
and preferences. 

This chapter thus aims to propose a different view of food and eat- 
ing in the ECEC context, through ethnographic accounts drawn from 
research conducted over a 12-month period in a state-maintained nurs- 
ery and children’s centre in inner London. The purpose of conducting this 
research on children’s food policy and practice in ECEC is to show that 
the universalism of policy and bureaucracy sits uncomfortably alongside 
the particularism that feeding and eating in the early years entails. This 
results in unintended consequences, such as contradictory public health 
messaging and arbitrary policy interventions, which rarely align with 
practitioners’, parents’ and children’s practices and intentions. 

An overview of the policy frameworks and assumptions that oper- 
ated in the setting where I conducted my ethnographic fieldwork will 
be provided to contextualise my case study. Following the work of Clark 
(2017) on listening to children (see Chapter 9), and of Nolas, Aruldoss 
and Varvantakis (2018) on ‘idioms of childhood’, the chapter will then 
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delve into an exploration of the alternatives that children created in their 
daily mealtime routines. It will be shown that children valued the conviv- 
ial and social roles that food and eating played for them at school, which 
in turn were an important way in which self and peer identities were 
constructed by the children in this setting. I argue that this has signifi- 
cant implications for how we might (re)think what constitutes children’s 
well-being, beyond biomedical understandings of this notion. Drawing 
from Ruth Levitas’ utopian studies, the premise that ‘alternative or oppo- 
sitional social practices [can] create new, or at least slightly different, 
social institutions’ (Levitas 2013, xiii) will be put forward. 


Policy and bureaucracy in ECEC 


Itis July 2017, and I am interviewing Ipsa, one of the lunchtime assistants 
working at Ladybird Nursery School and Children’s Centre.’ As with all 
staff members who are involved in feeding children at the setting, I ask 
her what she thinks is the most important aspect of her job. She replies: 


To make sure that the children have a nutritional, balanced diet, 
and encouraging the child to try different foods. Because certain 
children are just used to their traditional foods ... so it’s really 
important that we open them up to all the different kinds of food 
that is available ... [E]ach child is different so you have to go with 
each child, you can’t just have the same ... how can I put it ... rou- 
tine for all of them, because it doesn’t work, some children get too 
emotional when they don’t want something on their plate. And just 
that they enjoy it [lunchtime] as well. Eating can be fun as well. So 
letting them experiment, even if it means touching and feeling as 
well, it’s important ... yeah, we encourage them to use their knives 
and forks but it’s important to have the sensory ... because there are 
children ... like, in my tradition [Indian], we use our hands to eat, so 
a lot of children that do come, we tend to notice that they really do 
use their fingers and their hands to eat, because that’s what they’re 
used to back home. So yeah, just understanding every child’s back- 
ground, because we have such diverse children that come in, it’s 
important to understand what their background is as well. 


I am struck by Ipsa’s answer to this general question, as she encapsulated 
in just a few minutes many of the aims that staff members had to take 
into account, often simultaneously, when feeding children at Ladybird. 
Looking back on our conversation, months after the end of my fieldwork, 
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I realise Ipsa’s account highlighted the way in which many ECEC and 
public health policy discourses play out in the daily lives of the people 
that I worked with. It also made it clear that there is a need to transform 
the way in which food and mealtimes are thought of in ECEC, not as part 
of a set of mechanisms that should result in measurable outcomes, but 
as components of a ‘slow pedagogy’ (see Chapter 9) that takes children’s 
experiences and viewpoints into consideration. 

Nonetheless, this approach sits in contrast to how ECEC policy in 
the UK has evolved in the post-Second World War era. Randall argues 
that, relative to other welfare states in Europe, the UK has given little pri- 
ority to the establishment of reliable ECEC services; she attributes this to 
the government’s ‘(partial) incorporation of a liberal philosophy ... and 
strong male breadwinner assumptions’ (2002, 219) in the years after the 
war. In subsequent decades, ECEC policy has tended to be changeable 
and inconsistent because ‘the primary groups affected as “consumers” — 
mothers and children — lack political organization or leverage’ (Randall 
2002, 224). This, she further contends, is also linked to, and contrib- 
utes to, the devalued status of care work. Such devaluation, it needs to 
be said, is not a phenomenon confined to the UK; women’s (and chil- 
dren’s) lack of political leverage is historically and geographically perva- 
sive (Lister 2003). Alongside these ideological underpinnings, Randall 
has also shown that ECEC in the UK is a particularly fragmented policy 
domain, with a tension between childcare and early education, but also 
historically between education and public health, which further blurs the 
aims and outcomes sought by official actors when developing legislations 
(Randall 2002). 

This, in part, created a fruitful environment for the proliferation of 
a more market-orientated model of ECEC provision during the Thatcher 
years, when maternalism remained influential but also became ambigu- 
ous as women began to form an increasing part of the workforce (Randall 
2002). This stance carried on, under subsequent Conservative as well as 
Labour administrations, and some of the rhetoric around ECEC policy 
that emerged in these decades continues to this day. 

Currently, preparing infants for primary education is an increas- 
ingly prominent aim in ECEC policy and curriculum (DfE 2011, 2017), 
and one in which the language of early intervention and neuroscience 
frequently gets invoked (an important critique of this policy discourse has 
been developed by Gillies et al. 2017). The rhetoric around school read- 
iness, for obvious reasons, is largely future-orientated. The DfE (2017, 
5), for example, states that the EYFS framework ‘promotes teaching and 
learning to ensure children’s “school readiness” and gives children the 
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broad range of knowledge and skills that provide the right foundation for 
good future progress through school and life’. 

The future-orientated language of ECEC policy needs to be evalu- 
ated. As already suggested, it reinforces a view of children as ‘becom- 
ings’ rather than ‘beings’, valuable for their potential as future adults 
(Qvortrup 2005, 5). Several scholars in the sociology and anthropology 
of childhood have taken issue with this. Mayall argues that this is a result 
of a ‘continued dominance in the UK of positivist development psychol- 
ogy that frames children as ‘socialisation projects’ (2006, 13). By a sim- 
ilar token, Moran-Ellis suggests that embedded within ECEC policy is a 
paradoxical assumption about children being simultaneously ‘dangerous’ 
and ‘in danger’, which leads both to an overemphasis on safeguarding 
and guaranteeing children’s rights, as well as a desire to control them 
through policy interventions (2010, 189). These underlying assump- 
tions have important implications with regard to children’s food policy. 
In particular, the notion that early intervention matters because habits 
developed in the initial stages of life are irreplaceable and/or irreversible 
(Albon 2015) also plays a big role in this discourse. 

These conceptualisations of the child and ECEC aims are linked to 
several other policy domains in England. Childhood obesity and related 
non-communicable diseases, such as Type 2 diabetes, have been a central 
public health concern across nations in recent decades, and England is no 
exception (NHS 2016; Goisis et al. 2016; Perkins and DeSousa 2018). The 
Health and Social Care Information Centre has conducted the National 
Child Measurement Programme (NCMP) since 2005, which entails the 
collection of body mass index (BMI) data for children in reception class 
(4 to 5 years old) and Year 6 (10 to 11 years old) in state-maintained 
schools in England. Results from the most recent NCMP report show 
that in the reception class 9.5 per cent of 610,435 children were either 
overweight or obese (Stats Team, NHS Digital 2018, 2). Similar trends 
have been recorded elsewhere; for instance, in 2014 the Centre for 
Longitudinal Studies (CLS) published a briefing using data from the 
Millennium Cohort Study, which revealed that one in five children born 
in the UK at the beginning of the new century were obese by the age of 
11 (CLS 2014). 

The notion that health trends reflect structural inequalities is preva- 
lent in these reports; the level of obesity at reception class age was twice 
as high in the most socio-economically deprived areas compared with 
the least deprived (Stats Team, NHS Digital 2018, 13). Although several 
scholars have called the ‘crisis’ narrative of childhood obesity into ques- 
tion (see, for example, Moffat 2010; Maher et al. 2010; Warin et al. 2008), 
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and measures such as the BMI are also increasingly deemed problematic 
by social scientists and health professionals alike (Kelly and Daniels 2017), 
this trend is nonetheless a cause for concern, particularly its role in widen- 
ing health inequalities (Schrecker 2017; Rougeaux et al. 2017). 

The discourse about food provision in the early years context has 
responded to such evidence. Indeed, in a 2018 report on the govern- 
ment’s childhood obesity strategy published by the Health and Social 
Care Commons Select Committee, the early years sector is identified as a 
crucial domain for intervention (House of Commons Health Committee 
2018). Nonetheless, as stated earlier, only voluntary food guidelines are 
available for early years settings, and service providers face a number 
of challenges in their attempts to meet these, particularly within the 
state-maintained sector in which I conducted my research. Although 
Ofsted follows mandatory regulations for providers of early childhood 
services within the EYFS, there are no associated statutory nutritional 
standards; this has meant that actors such as the Children’s Food Trust 
and the NHS were key promoters of voluntary dietary guidelines at the 
time during which I carried out my fieldwork. 


Daily practices 


To return to my conversation with Ipsa, we can see how these official dis- 
courses have had an impact on daily practices within ECEC settings. Ipsa’s 
concern with promoting healthy eating and a varied diet was salient, as 
well as managing children’s ‘emotions’ during lunchtime, which other 
staff said to me was something important that children should learn for 
their transition between nursery and primary school. Ipsa also expressed 
the difficulties professionals can face when applying public policies in a 
diverse context, such as the one in which she worked. As stated earlier, 
the EYFS talks about food provision in vague terms, overlooking that 
healthy food and eating might mean very different things to different 
people. The cultural significance attached to food is also often miss- 
ing from nutrition-driven perspectives, as other scholars have empha- 
sised (see, for example, Karrebeek 2013; Caldwell 2014). However, the 
precise guidelines that are put forward in the EBSB programme — which 
emphasises that children’s diets should be varied, consist of fresh ingre- 
dients, and be cooked on the premises if possible — do not acknowledge 
the material constraints that settings might face in providing meals to 
children. At Ladybird, staff often mentioned that the cost of offering the 
food suggested in EBSB was beyond the school’s budget. The setting did 
not have its own kitchen, so the food served was made by an external 
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provider. The competencies staff might need to develop in order to pre- 
pare such meals are also not addressed in the guidelines. 

Indeed, the task of feeding children in an institutional setting was 
further complicated by the various (and at times competing) ethics of 
care (Tronto 2010) of different staff members. Ruby, who fed children 
at breakfast and ‘tea club’ (supper), was much more determined to get 
children ready for ‘big’, or primary, school than some of her colleagues. 
During our interview she explained why she believed mealtimes to be so 
important in preparing them for this change: 


The transition from nursery to reception is very different, because 
the children in the reception age group they eat in a big hall ... and 
it’s very, it’s big, there’s rows ... the comfy environment that you 
have in nursery, it’s not like that in the schools. So children could 
get lost in that kind of setting ... they need to learn how to be inde- 
pendent, to do things for themselves. 


Not all staff members were equally committed to fulfilling these aims, 
however. In Ipsa’s account above, wanting to teach children about healthy 
eating and manners was emphasised; she also expressed a desire to make 
mealtimes ‘fun’, and a concern for being mindful of each child’s ‘routine’. 
Others were critical of the contradiction posed by the structured nature 
of mealtimes, in which children were engaged in a much more formal 
mode of learning (about the nutrients in food or about table manners, 
for example). This stood in contrast to the rest of the day’s activities at 
Ladybird, which were far more child-led. Joyce, the lead early years prac- 
titioner at the children’s centre, said to me that: 


the children are here all day, they are doing an activity on the table 
and being encouraged to play with this, feel this, then they [the 
adults] clear the table and put food on it and they're told, ‘Don’t 
play’. But 10 minutes ago they were playing on that table ... so that 
to me, that’s part of it, they have to play with their food ... [A]Il we 
are doing is telling them to play except for this half an hour when 
they sit down with their food, that’s insane. How are these kids sup- 
posed to know they’re not playing now? 


Joyce’s comment, as opposed to some of the views that other staff mem- 
bers shared with me, highlighted the mismatch that can often exist 
between how official ECEC guidelines specify what should happen within 
a setting, and children’s daily lived experiences. While teaching children 
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about healthy eating and preparing them for primary school can perpet- 
uate a future-orientated vision of childhood, Joyce’s position seems to get 
closer to an approach that takes listening to children’s viewpoints into 
consideration. 


Towards transformative change 


The children’s perspectives 


The work of Clark and Moss on the Mosaic approach and listening to chil- 
dren (Clark 2017) was fundamental to my exploration of the alternative 
practices that children created during mealtimes at Ladybird (see also 
Chapter 9). As well as valuing the multi-method and participatory frame- 
work developed by Clark and Moss through the Mosaic approach, I con- 
sider their commitment to understanding children’s lived experiences 
within institutions particularly important. As they argue, it is crucial to 
explore ‘children’s views and experiences of everyday life in the institu- 
tions they attend; as members of communities rather than consumers of 
education or users of products’ (Clark 2017, 27, original emphasis). Par- 
allel to this, I also draw from the work of Nolas, Varvantakis and Aruldoss 
(2018), in which they extend the concept of listening to children by call- 
ing for researchers to further engage with children’s everyday, embodied 
and creative forms of communication, what they call ‘idioms of child- 
hood’; a process that ‘helps us to make sense of children’s worlds, and to 
identify their meanings and agency (Nolas et al. 2018, 4). 

In my own work, I consider children’s drawings, role-play, humour, 
conversations, and non-verbal interactions as idioms of childhood. I was 
particularly interested in the ways in which children contested adult 
norms and re-appropriated mealtimes at Ladybird, emphasising the 
social, caring and convivial dimension of sharing food, which I under- 
stood to be most valuable to them. Particularly during breakfast and ‘tea 
club’, children monitored each other’s behaviour and preferences more 
openly, often assuming an adult-like role when doing so, and expressing 
what they thought was right or wrong about each other’s food practices, 
showing an awareness of staff members’ expectations about their eating 
habits. Children also claimed some authority during mealtimes through 
role reversal. For instance, they reminded each other to say ‘please’ and 
‘thank yov’ when asking for food, a task that was pervasive among the 
staff, alongside the frequent reminders to ‘be kind to each other’ and the 
repetition of ‘sharing is caring’. In line with my aim to adopt a ‘least adult 
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role’ (Warming 2005) in my research, I also complied when children 
asked me to lend them my badge, which other adults did not do. When 
this happened, they would ‘become’ me, and I them, which then meant 
they would boss me around a little, either telling me to wash my hands or 
to also eat what was being served to them. 

Acts of resistance performed by children, as I observed them, were 
a way to subvert adults’ control, yet also a way to establish unity and 
express group belonging. Showing that they knew what others liked was 
one of the ways in which this manifested itself. One morning, when Ruby 
asked Eva (4 years old) what she would like for breakfast, Crystal (also 4 
years old) answered instead of her, saying enthusiastically, ‘She’s a Rice 
Krispies girl!’ — as indeed Eva was, since this was always her choice of 
breakfast food during the time I spent at Ladybird. Similar moments were 
also common during the more logistically complex and formal lunch 
hours. Once, while one of the lunchtime assistants was passing food to 
the group she and I were sitting with, Amir very decisively told her what 
she should give his friend Cem (both 4 years old): ‘He likes chicken, and 
baked potato, and salad!’ 

Unity was also emphasised in the new mealtime norms that chil- 
dren established, in a manner similar to that in which adults communi- 
cated the standards they wanted children to abide by. For instance, rules 
were created about how certain foods should be eaten: a recurrent case 
was that of the berry compote and Greek yogurt dessert option at lunch, 
which children unfailingly instructed each other to mix, ‘to make it pink’. 
On an occasion during which I too ate this, but kept the compote and 
yogurt separate, Crystal was puzzled about my choice and asked me if 
she could mix my pudding for me, to which I agreed. During ‘tea club’, if 
spaghetti was being served, children would very often dangle the pasta 
above their faces from their forks and into their mouths, a technique that 
was predictably not appreciated by the staff members, yet one through 
which the children bonded by exhibiting each other’s ability to eat spa- 
ghetti in this way. 

Humorous talk was one of the most effective ways in which chil- 
dren challenged adults’ attempts to regulate their mealtimes, as in this 
instance that I observed in April 2017: 


For a couple of weeks now, the children’s silverware has been miss- 
ing from the children’s centre, so we have had to use plastic cutlery 
at tea club instead. This has not gone unnoticed by the children, and 
Crystal brings it up today as she struggles to stab a piece of broccoli 
with her plastic fork. A humorous conversation between Ruby and 
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the children, about what could have possibly happened to the metal 
cutlery, ensues: ‘Is it in the microwave?’ ‘Is it in the fridge?’ ‘Maybe 
it’s in the office!’ Fred says, ‘I think Fran hid it!’ I reply jokingly: ‘No, 
I wouldn’t do that!’ and he continues, ‘I think you hid it in the oven!’ 
‘In the oven?!’ I say. ‘Yes, he says, ‘or I think you pooped on them!’ I 
tell him that, ‘I really wouldn’t do that!’ and he says, ‘Or maybe you 
just peed on them! Or farted on them!’ I laugh and keep saying that 
I wouldn’t do any of those things. I notice that Ruby has meanwhile 
stopped partaking in the conversation, and she soon stops us from 
continuing with these jokes: ‘This is not something we talk about at 
the table’, she says. 


Most provocations by children were certainly engaged with and recog- 
nised by the staff. Ruby’s change of tone during the conversation about 
the missing cutlery signalled that talk of ‘poo’ and ‘pee’ were perceived 
as ‘threats’, or attempts by children to overturn adults’ pedagogical roles 
at the table. Moments of tension such as these provided me with insights 
into the various resistances adults faced in trying to shape children’s daily 
practices. This not only shifted the discourse about food and eating away 
from the control of adults, but it also challenged the much larger ‘civilis- 
ing’ project in which food and mealtimes are implicated. Yet, observing 
these tensions also shed light on children’s abilities to resolve any num- 
ber of situations on their own. 

One instance stands out from a day on which I was helping a lunch- 
time assistant by sitting with Simon, a 4-year-old boy with special needs. 
In the months that I spent getting to know him, Simon never seemed to 
like having lunch at Ladybird, and days on which the staff succeeded in 
persuading him to sit at the table with the other children were a cause 
for celebration. This alone was perceived as a victory, since Simon was 
unwilling and, to a considerable extent, also physically unable to eat the 
food provided at the nursery. His mother told us that, due to complica- 
tions after being born prematurely, he had difficulties consuming solid 
meals, so his diet at home still consisted primarily of pureed foods. One 
of the aims of him attending lunch at Ladybird once a week, on Tuesdays, 
was to introduce him to different kinds of foods and it was hoped that 
eating with children his age would provide encouragement. On this 
particular day, Simon was more distressed than usual when the time to 
have lunch came; as he often did, he cried intensely and refused to sit 
on his chair, so I was holding him on my lap. At one point during the 
episode, he refused to continue sitting on my legs and lay down on the 
floor; as this was unfolding and the lunchtime assistant and I looked to 
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each other concernedly, Johnny (3 years old), who was sitting to the left 
of Simon and me, leaned towards him and affectionately patted Simon 
on the head. After this brief interaction, Simon stopped crying and sat 
on his own chair, next to Johnny, and lunch continued without further 
difficulties. 

Similar situations unfolded at ‘tea club’, where children were 
trusted to be more independent and staff members often took their pref- 
erences a lot more into account. Here, children had greater freedom to 
make mealtimes a caring and social time for themselves, and were often 
also able to resolve conflicts and issues unaided by adults. In December 
2016, I observed the following interaction: 


Jasmine fills her cup with milk and exclaims, ‘I can pour myself!’, 
followed by Lucy who also says happily, ‘I poured it myself!’, holding 
her cup of milk carefully with both hands. Robbie also grabs the 
milk jug and pours himself a drink, but doesn’t stop in time: the 
milk overflows in his cup, causing a spill. He looks embarrassed by 
this and glances worriedly at Joyce, who is running tea club today, 
to check if she noticed what happened. In the meantime, Crystal 
jumps out of her seat and brings him some paper towels to help him 
clean up. 


Instances like these shed light on the crucial role that group unity and 
peer culture dynamics played in children’s daily life, and the importance 
of creating spaces in which self and peer identities can flourish on chil- 
dren’s own terms. This has important implications for how we think of 
children’s well-being, beyond a biomedical framework. 


Alternative institutional spaces and practices 


In this chapter, I have argued that historical and current ECEC policy 
frameworks in England have tended to perpetuate a future-orientated 
vision of the child. Under this model, paying attention to what children 
find valuable and meaningful in the present can be neglected in favour 
of achieving measurable outcomes, preparing them for future education 
and, in the case of food and eating, teaching them about healthy habits. 
I have shown how these discourses have had an impact on adults’ prac- 
tices within the early years setting in which I conducted ethnographic 
fieldwork. Parallel to this, I have explored how children were able to con- 
test adult attempts to regulate mealtimes through role-play, humorous 
conversations and non-verbal interactions and, in doing so, to promote 
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group unity and conviviality during mealtimes. I have asked what food 
is for in the early years, taking adults’ and children’s perspectives into 
account. 

To conclude, the question that remains is what this small-scale, 
ethnographic study can contribute to this book’s vision of a transformed 
ECEC landscape in England. To move towards this transformative change, 
the competencies and knowledge of practitioners should be given proper 
consideration. Many of the Ladybird staff were aware of the contradic- 
tions that some of the policies and guidelines they were required to fol- 
low posed to their practices, with consequences on children’s enjoyment 
of mealtimes. Listening to children should thus take precedence in this 
transition. 

Drawing from Levitas’s work on utopian studies (2013), I would like 
to suggest that we can view listening to children as an oppositional, or 
transformative, practice. I have shown that paying attention to idioms of 
childhood reveals what children deem most meaningful about food and 
mealtimes, with significant implications for how we might think about 
children’s well-being within institutions. Creating a space in which chil- 
dren are trusted to be more independent and autonomous can empower 
them to resolve situations as they arise without the need for adults’ inter- 
vention. As Moss and Petrie (2002, 113) have argued, creating ‘children’s 
spaces’ means recognising the potential of ‘the collectivity of children 
who will exert their own agency, and make use of the opportunities and 
resources that the space provides’ so that ‘“children’s spaces” [are] for 
children’s own purposes’. 

In developing these considerations, it is therefore important to also 
ask what the purpose of teaching children about healthy eating might 
be in a context such as the one in which I conducted my research. First, 
the question of diversity should be considered, as the notion of ‘healthy 
eating’ had various meanings to the children and families I met, who 
were from a number of different backgrounds, but also to the staff mem- 
bers who worked at Ladybird. Second, the context of austerity in which 
the (shrinking) public early years sector currently operates created a 
number of contradictions. At Ladybird, for instance, the local authority 
stopped providing funding to give fruit as snacks at the children’s cen- 
tre, while simultaneously increasing public health messaging about diet 
and nutrition. Similarly, nutrition-driven approaches that emphasise 
individual choice as a key determinant of health outcomes are also prob- 
lematic when those to whom these messages are promoted are socio- 
economically disadvantaged (Ulijaszek and McLennan 2016), as many 
of the families at Ladybird were. 
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With this in mind, it becomes even more apparent that what chil- 
dren deem meaningful about food and eating in an institutional setting 
should be prioritised. 


Further reading 


An article by Sophie Alcock, ‘Playing with rules around routines: Chil- 
dren making mealtimes meaningful and enjoyable’ (Early Years, 2007), 
available at https://doi.org/10.1080/09575140701594426, is a case 
study from an early childhood centre in New Zealand. It offers inter- 
esting insights about children’s participation in mealtime group activ- 
ities, showing similar interactions to those described in this chapter. 
The author contends that playful behaviour is a way in which children 
express their own objectives during mealtimes, that is, to create a sense 
of ‘togetherness’ in the peer group, which is separate from the adult 
objective of giving nourishment and establishing a routine. 

A brief paper by Francesca Vaghi, ‘Drawing, sounds and play: 
Understanding children’s viewpoints and participation’, available 
free at https://entanglementsjournal.org/drawing-sounds-and-play- 
understanding-childrens-viewpoints-and-participation/, delves deeper 
into the child-centred methodologies used in her research. It outlines 
how innovative methodological and theoretical approaches can be used 
to understand children’s viewpoints, and how these might offer a way 
into recognising their voices in matters that have an impact on their day- 
to-day lives. 


Notes 


1. The names of participants and of the setting have been changed to ensure anonymity. 

2. These guidelines were originally drafted and promoted by the charity the Children’s Food Trust, 
which closed in 2017 due to lack of funding. This original source is no longer available online, 
but the document referenced in this article is the same. 
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Towards an ECEC system in synergy 
with parenting leave 


Margaret O’Brien and Peter Moss 


The need for transformative change 


First day back at work today after two weeks’ paternity leave. 
Bewildering that in the 21st century dads are granted only a fort- 
night after the birth to hang out with their new kids. It’s not only 
about spending time with your children but it’s supporting your 
partner. (Twitter, 5 June 2019, UK journalist) 


In this chapter we consider the relationship between two important pol- 
icy fields for young children and their families: early childhood education 
and care (ECEC) services, and leave for parents; in doing so, we develop 
the discussion in Chapter 6 about the need for ‘a wider set of family-work 
policies’, including leave, to complement and mesh with ECEC services. 
We shall argue that the relationship in the UK lacks synergy, the policies 
not being integrated, and that leave policy is more generally (like ECEC 
policy) flawed and dysfunctional. But we want to frame this discussion 
and critique within a wider introduction to leave policy itself — some defi- 
nitions, its rationale and impact, and the spread internationally of leave 
policies in recent years that has made this field one of the most impor- 
tant today within national welfare states and social policy. We hope in 
this way to supply readers coming from an ECEC background, and who 
may know less about leave policy, with necessary information about this 
important field for children and parents. 
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Some definitions 


Leave policies provide job protection for a period so that a worker can 
take time away from employment to be available to care for a depend- 
ant — usually, though not always, a young child — and, after this period 
of time, return to employment with the same employer. Policies can also 
include an element of wage replacement during this period (Ray et al. 
2010). These policies can take several forms. Maternity leave, first estab- 
lished in Germany in 1883, is usually available to mothers only, to be 
taken just before, during and immediately after childbirth; it is a health 
and welfare measure intended to protect the health of the mother and 
newborn child. Paternity leave is available to fathers only, to be taken 
soon after the birth of a child, and intended to enable the father to spend 
time with and care for his partner, new child and older children. By con- 
trast, parental leave, introduced in Sweden in 1974, is available equally 
to mothers and fathers and is taken after the end of maternity leave; it 
can, however, assume various forms, for example being a ‘family enti- 
tlement’ that parents choose how to divide between themselves or an 
‘individual entitlement’ that allots a period of leave to each parent, some- 
times transferable to the other parent and sometimes on a ‘use it or lose 
it’ basis. It is usually understood to be a care measure, intended to give 
both parents an equal opportunity to spend time caring for a young child. 
A final form of leave enables parents to take time off work to care for a 
child who is ill or for some other medical reason. 

In this chapter the summary term ‘parenting leave’ or ‘leave’ is 
adopted to encompass the full range of statutory leave policies, while the 
terms ‘maternity leave’, ‘paternity leave’ or ‘parental leave’ are used when 
these specific policy measures are being discussed. 


Rationale for leave policies and their impact 


As we shall discuss below, statutory leave policies are now widespread, 
and not only in rich countries. Why has parenting leave moved so widely 
onto the policy agenda? The introduction of maternity leave, the old- 
est form of parenting leave, was driven by health and welfare concerns, 
and more recent forms of leave, paternity and parental leave, have also 
been seen as supporting the health and well-being of children and their 
parents. But they have also been advocated for other reasons, including 
in some cases the stimulation of flagging fertility rates and, most impor- 
tantly, the promotion of gender equality: maintaining the presence of 
mothers in the labour market (Dearing 2016), reducing gender pay gaps 
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(Kamerman and Moss 2009; Andersen 2018), and increasing the oppor- 
tunities for fathers to spend more time caring for their young children 
(O’Brien 2009; di Torella 2014). More generally, leave policies are seen 
as an important means of improving work-life balance for women and 
men with children, so contributing to better family lives. 

Although the evidence base has focused mainly on the impact of 
maternity leave, there is a growing body of scholarship on economic, 
health and social advantages associated with parenting leave polices 
more generally (for example, Budig et al. 2016; Nandi et al. 2018). 
Early epidemiological research has shown improved child and maternal 
health, with child health benefits for instance in immunisation uptake, 
breast-feeding and employment retention (for example, Tanaka 2005; 
Han et al. 2009). Positive health gains for children are maximised when 
the maternity leave is paid, provided in a job-secure context and with a 
duration of at least 10 weeks. 

The Nordic countries have provided fertile ground for ‘before and 
after’ studies of impact at a country level (Duvander and Johansson 2012; 
Ekberg et al. 2013) and, more recently, Germany, with its parental leave 
reform of 2007, created a new incentive for men to take parental leave by 
introducing two well-remunerated ‘daddy months’ (Schober 2014). The 
natural experiment paradigm, which has framed many of these studies, 
has produced evidence for greater engagement of leave-taking fathers 
in the care of children after policy reforms, in comparison with fathers 
who do not take leave. In addition, there are emerging indications that 
duration matters, with leave-taking of one month by fathers, particu- 
larly if taken alone, being a tipping point for priming subsequent greater 
engagement in the care of children (Buenning 2015; O’Brien and Wall 
2017). Research in Denmark has found that a redistribution of care in 
the early years, from women to men, facilitated by parental leave policy 
reforms has been associated with a reduction of the within-household 
gender pay gap (Andersen 2018). 


Being on leave: Personal experiences 


There are a growing number of qualitative studies describing the transi- 
tion to parenthood for employed men and women, including their expe- 
riences of parenting leave and returning to work (for example, Brannen 
and Moss 1991; Doucet 2009; Miller 2010). Parental experiences are 
diverse, and contingent on intersecting personal, workplace and institu- 
tional influences as well as the unique contribution of children to family 
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dynamics. Understanding the experiences of fathers taking leave has 
been an area of interest particularly as, despite social change in gender 
norms, mothers still tend to be positioned as more salient in children’s 
early years. 

In her longitudinal qualitative study of a group of 17 employed 
men and their partners, when they anticipate and then experience par- 
enthood for the first time, Miller (2010, 93) portrays their daily individ- 
ual lives and everyday practices of caring: ‘one of the biggest things I’ve 
noticed is, it’s just this little baby, but ... how much time it will take up, 
that was ... yeh, that’s the most phenomenal thing, we just weren’t pre- 
pared for that’, as one father said. The fathers described highly emotional 
encounters with their infant children, using the language of caring and 
conveying tender masculinities. Their accounts illuminate the tensions 
fathers face when they return to work after paternity leave and find it 
difficult to keep as connected to daily baby routines — ‘returning to a new 
normal’ (Miller 2010, 11). 

Fathers taking more than one month’s leave, particularly if taken 
alone, describe both the joys and emotional toll of intensive caregiving 
(O’Brien and Twamley 2017, 176): 


Interviewer: So having taken more responsibility — in what way does 
it affect your relationship with [son]? 


Simon: Well just because I know, like, I can just read him really 
well. Like I knew he was doing a poo earlier on, I saw half an hour 
ago he was getting quite tired and it’s just you know what he’s 
up to and what he’s thinking, or how he’s feeling. And also the 
way he responds to me when, I like, come home from work, he’s 
generally quite happy. So we have this like — I don’t know, quite 
a strong bond, which I don’t think would have happened in quite 
the same way if I hadn’t have been off with him. Just you know, 
trying to keep him from being grumpy before bed time, things 
like that. (Simon, lawyer, 35 years old, three months’ leave) 


Taking leave can be critical to help fathers establish a close relationship 
with their child, especially because of the female embodiment of preg- 
nancy, birth and breastfeeding. Fathers taking leave describe experi- 
ences of intensive and involved caregiving, learning to take responsibility 
alone; being preoccupied and absorbed with their child; shaping daily 
life around their child’s routines; enjoying increased physical contact 
with their child; sympathising with mothers’ stress; learning to balance 
care and housework; experiencing the time as fulfilling, joyful, ‘a luxury’, 
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‘an oasis’ (O’Brien and Wall 2017). But as studies of mothers’ experiences 
of care have repeatedly found, there is also ambivalence with reports of 
anxiety, saturation, fatigue, loneliness and boredom mixed with these 
affirming experiences. 

Observations of fathers on leave demonstrate the routine and 
repetitive nature of life with a new baby, whatever the gender of the 
carer (O’Brien and Twamley 2017). The most time and effort is spent on 
feeding and encouraging babies to sleep, with fathers entering into long 
and detailed conversations about the various whims and particularities 
of their babies, along with how they attempt to arrange some order on 
the day, while also following their child’s lead. 

The emotionally and physically demanding hard work of caring for 
young children is exacerbated when social norms and public policies assume 
babyhood and early childhood care is best carried out in the private home by 
one primary caregiver only with ‘support’, as this mother makes clear: 


I do like being a professional person and myself ... I really felt by the 
end of my maternity leave that I was treading water and the whole 
world was getting on with their lives and mine was on hold ... Even 
if I was achieving something with him, I didn’t feel it was enough for 
me. That might sound selfish, I don’t know? I felt so trapped by the 
end of my maternity leave, I felt so isolated. (Miller 2010, 164) 


Interview accounts confirm epidemiological data that this period of early 
parenthood can be a time of high stress and worry, and for a minority 
trigger mental health concerns and not only for women (Ramchandani 
and Psychogiou 2009). New generations of women and men prefer fam- 
ily lives where they can integrate employment with caring for children. 
Parenting leave can help achieve this goal. 


International leave policies 


Today, the spread of leave policies has become global. According to the 
International Labour Organization (ILO 2014), in its 2013 survey of legal 
provision in 185 countries, all provided some form of statutory leave for 
pregnant women, and all but two (Papua New Guinea and the United 
States) included some payment. But widespread leave provision is no 
longer confined to women. The ILO’s survey found that paternity leave 
was available in 79 out of 167 countries for which information was avail- 
able, with payment of some sort in most cases. Parental leave in some 
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form was present in 66 out of 169 countries supplying information, 
though only paid in 36 countries. 

Coverage and standards of leave do, however, vary. According 
to the ILO (2014, xiii), ‘only 34 per cent (57 countries) fully meet the 
requirements of [ILO] Convention No. 183 [2000] on three key aspects 
[of maternity leave]: they provide for at least 14 weeks of leave at a rate 
of at least two-thirds of previous earnings, paid by social insurance or 
public funds or in a manner determined by national law and practice 
where the employer is not solely responsible for payment’. Standards for 
leave are particularly low in Africa and Latin America and the Caribbean, 
with a mixed picture in Asia and the Middle East. Leave provision for men 
is found most often in higher-income countries. 

Regionally, the highest levels of leave provision are to be found in 
Europe. But Europe’s leadership on leave has not only been at national 
level; it is the only part of the world where leave provision is mandated 
through regional-level legislation, the European Union (EU) acting as 
a supra-national legal entity to require its member states to meet mini- 
mum standards for maternity leave (since 1992), parental leave (since 
1996) and, most recently, paternity leave (2019). Following earlier direc- 
tives on the first two kinds of leave, in 2019, the EU adopted a Directive 
on Work-Life Balance for Parents and Carers (https://data.consilium. 
europa.eu/doc/document/PE-20-2019-INIT/en/pdf), introducing more 
work-life balance measures throughout the EU. For the first time, at least 
10 working days of paternity leave paid at the level of sick pay is man- 
dated across all member states; while the existing right of each parent 
to four months of parental leave is amended to require that at least two 
months is non-transferable from one parent to another, an additional 
incentive to encourage greater take-up of this leave by fathers. The direc- 
tive also introduces a new European entitlement: 5 days of carers’ leave 
for workers providing personal care or support to a relative or person liv- 
ing in the same household. 

The EU has recognised that not only do there need to be a variety of 
types of leave for parents, but that leave needs to be part of a package of 
policies. As far back as 1992, a Council Recommendation on Child Care 
(92/241/EEC) was adopted by member states of the European Economic 
Community (EEC; the precursor of the EU), including the UK, in the 
interests of ‘the reconciliation of occupational, family and upbringing 
responsibilities arising from the care of children’ and the furthering of 
gender equality. This document, a statement of political commitment 
rather than legal requirement, ‘recommended that member states should 
take initiatives’ in four related areas: (1) the environment, structure and 
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organisation of work, (2) promoting increased participation by men in 
the care and upbringing of children, (3) childcare services and (4) leave. 

Such legal and political initiatives do not, however, mean that leave 
policies are at a uniformly high level across Europe. Standards mandated 
by the EU are a minimum, and there are wide variations between coun- 
tries in terms of length of leave, levels of payment, eligibility for leave 
and the degree and types of flexibility available to parents taking leave. 
Furthermore, synergy between leave policies and other measures for rec- 
onciling work and family life is lacking in most countries, producing a 
gap between the end of well-paid leave and the start of an entitlement 
to ECEC (Koslowski et al. 2019). Later in this chapter we will describe 
the leave entitlements in a country with some of the most advanced 
policies in Europe (though not a member of the EU); now, however, we 
turn to a country with a very different approach and far less generous 
entitlements. 


From policy neglect ... 


The recent history of leave policies for parents of young children in the 
UK follows a similar trajectory to those for ECEC policies in England! — a 
period of neglect followed by a burst of activism characterised by missed 
opportunities to rectify flaws and dysfunctionalities. The UK was late by 
European standards in introducing any form of statutory leave provision, 
maternity leave only being adopted and implemented in 1976-7. Mater- 
nity leave not only came late in the day, but was introduced in an unu- 
sual form, very different to other European countries. Whereas maternity 
leave in the six original member states of the EEC ran from 12 to 14 
weeks (except for Italy, where it was 20 weeks), the UK’s new legislation 
went for 40 weeks, with up to 29 weeks available after birth’; and while 
the full period of leave in the former countries was paid at a high level of 
earnings replacement, in the UK only 6 weeks were highly paid (at 90 per 
cent of earnings), the remainder being paid at a low flat rate (12 weeks) 
or unpaid (22 weeks). 

For more than 20 years after the introduction of maternity leave, lit- 
tle further happened to UK leave policy. This was a period dominated by a 
Conservative government (1979-97) opposed on principle to regulation 
of the labour market, including leave policy. Indeed, the UK government 
used its veto to block a 1983 proposal from the European Commission 
(EC) for a directive setting minimum standards for parental leave, despite 
a Parliamentary Committee reporting in 1985 that ‘parental leave can be 
seen as a bold social innovation bringing important benefits for childcare 
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and equal opportunities at work ... [and] is a proper subject for legisla- 
tion’ (House of Lords Select Committee on the European Communities 
1985, para.83). 

Similarly, in 1994 the Conservative government declined to support 
arecommendation, from the All Party Parliamentary Group on Parenting, 
for statutory paternity and parental leave, one of seven recommenda- 
tions for the International Year of the Family (APPG 1994). The only 
change in UK policy during this period was an easing of the restrictive 
eligibility conditions for maternity leave, in 1994. This was not, however, 
voluntarily entered into, but resulted from another European directive, 
which the government on this occasion could not veto as it was a ‘health 
and welfare’ measure requiring only a majority vote of member states. 


... to policy mainstream 


We have already seen in earlier chapters how the election in 1997 of a 
Labour government brought about change in ECEC policy, moving it from 
decades of neglect into the policy mainstream. The same is true of leave 
policies for parents of young children, as the new administration made a 
priority of supporting employed parents and promoting gender equality. 
As well as measures to improve the supply of and access to ‘childcare’, 
steps were taken to develop leave policy. The government adopted, in 
1999, an EU directive on parental leave that other member states had 
agreed in 1996 (at that time, the UK had an opt-out from such European 
social policies). It subsequently introduced paid paternity leave in 2003, 
and enhanced and amended maternity leave in 2003, 2007 and 2010. 

Yet despite this activity, the overall results were problematic. The 
Labour government inherited one leave measure, a maternity leave that 
was both very long in duration and largely low paid or unpaid; as such it 
was out of kilter with most other European countries, which had shorter 
periods of leave, but all paid at a high level of income replacement. Rather 
than question this legacy, the new government put most of its energies into 
further enhancing maternity leave, increasing the already long period of 
leave from 9 to 12 months (2003) and the low flat-rate payment from 12 
weeks to, first, 20 weeks (2003) and then to 33 weeks (2007). 

Parental leave was adopted early on, but was very much the poor 
relation to maternity leave — thin in substance and marginalised in posi- 
tion. The UK opted for the bare minimum then required by EU law: three 
months per parent and unpaid. Furthermore, this leave could only be 
taken in short blocks of time: one month per year, spreading the entitle- 
ment over three years. While some other European countries permitted 
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parental leave to be split and taken in short blocks, all allowed leave also 
to be taken as one continuous period of time. Over the two decades of its 
existence, the UK’s parental leave has always looked like an afterthought 
and had minimal impact: unknown of by many, used by few and ignored 
in policy changes. 

Apart from this weak measure, the Labour government did take 
some other steps to increase fathers’ use of leave. A short period (2 weeks) 
of low paid paternity leave was introduced, but the main initiative was 
based on a change to maternity leave. Towards the end of its period in 
office, in 2010, Labour introduced a new twist to UK leave policy: mothers 
could transfer unused maternity leave and pay to fathers after 20 weeks. It 
also brought in another new feature of policy — the distortion of termino- 
logy. The new arrangement was called additional paternity leave (APL). A 
true paternity leave is a father-only entitlement, while APL was, in actual 
fact, a system of transferable maternity leave; fathers had no inherent 
entitlement to this leave, instead depending on the mother’s eligibility for 
maternity leave and her willingness to transfer part of that leave. 

When Labour lost power in May 2010, they left a UK policy that 
remained centred on maternity leave, indeed even more so than when 
they came to power. Opportunities for fundamental reform, by a govern- 
ment that took parental employment seriously, had been missed. Matters 
have not improved under subsequent governments. A proposal to reform 
leave policy (HM Government 2011), based on shortening maternity 
leave and extending parental leave, introduced by the Conservative-led 
Coalition government in 2011 was dropped, and in its place the existing 
policy was reinforced; since 2014, mothers can choose to transfer up to 
50 weeks of maternity leave to their partners, now re-named, still incor- 
rectly, ‘shared parental leave’ (for a fuller discussion of this attempt at 
reform and earlier missed opportunities, see Moss and O’Brien 2019). 

After 40 years of intermittent development, the UK has today a leave 
policy based on a long period of mainly poorly paid or unpaid maternity 
leave, mostly transferable if the mother agrees, and then mis-labelled as 
‘parental leave’. Actual parental leave is unpaid and inflexible, languish- 
ing on the margins. Put another way, UK leave policy in practice reflects 
a maternalist assumption, that mothers are primarily responsible for the 
care and upbringing of very young children; if that responsibility is to be 
shared through taking leave, it is at the mother’s behest, dependent on 
her agreement to transfer some of her entitlement to the child’s father. 

There is now much evidence that points to the key conditions for 
fathers’ use of leave, in particular there should be a leave entitlement 
that is for fathers only and is well paid (Moss 2007, Schulze and Gergoric 
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2015). Since neither ‘shared parental leave’ nor the UK’s actual parental 
leave meet these conditions, it is not surprising that fathers’ use of leave 
(apart from the short period of paternity leave) is low in the UK. As one 
recent newspaper article put it, ‘Shared parental leave is a flop because 
taking it makes no financial sense’, going on to note that: 


A recent freedom of information request by law firm EMW revealed 
that just 9,200 people took shared parental leave (SPL) in the year 
to March [2018]. That means that out of every 1,000 eligible people 
who had a baby during that period, around 15 opted to share their 
leave ... Out of all new parents, just eight people per 1,000 used the 
scheme. That’s even lower than the Government’s dismal calcula- 
tion that 2pc of eligible parents took advantage. (Davidson 2018) 


Low take-up for fathers is not the only problem with leave policy for par- 
ents of young children in the UK. Since most leave is either paid at a low 
flat rate or unpaid, it is difficult for many women, as well as men, to take 
it — taking leave means a financial sacrifice for parents and families. 

Moreover, not all parents are eligible. Recent evidence (O'Brien et 
al. 2017) has shown that there are significant minorities in the UK work- 
ing population who are not eligible to receive basic paid forms of leave. 
Twenty-seven per cent of employed fathers who had had a child in the last 
year were not eligible for paid paternity leave due to their employment 
status — that is, self-employment (20 per cent) or not earning enough 
to reach an earnings threshold (7 per cent). A smaller minority (16 per 
cent) of employed mothers who had had a child in the last year were also 
not eligible for paid maternity leave because their earnings fell below the 
earnings threshold (7 per cent), they were self-employed (7 per cent) or 
they did not meet the continuous employment condition (2 per cent). 
In addition, 4 per cent of new mothers were not even eligible for the 
basic maternity allowance payment, designed as a fall-back. Similarly, 
even access to unpaid parental leave is restricted with the UK, alongside 
Greece and Ireland, having significantly lower eligibility than in other 
EU-28 countries (EIGE 2020); to be eligible for this parental leave, UK 
parents need a continuous record of 12 months’ length of service, which 
is not always possible for those with a history of unstable and precarious 
employment. 

Last but not least, there is a lack of synergy between leave and ECEC 
policy, with a long gap between the end of well-paid leave, at six weeks 
after birth, and the start of an entitlement to early childhood provision, 
when a child reaches 3 years of age. In this respect, the UK finds itself 
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in the company of most European countries, though the gap of nearly 
three years is longer than most (Koslowski et al. 2019). The gap reflects a 
divide in responsibility within government: leave policy resides with the 
UK Department for Business, Energy and Industrial Strategy, ECEC with 
education ministries in the UK’s four national governments, the former 
focused on employment and labour markets, the latter on children. 


Towards transformative change 


What it looks like in practice: The case of Norway 


To see what a transformed leave policy looks like in practice, we could 
turn to any of the Nordic countries, but we have chosen the case of Nor- 
way because, on balance, it has the most comprehensive and gender-equal 
system. It has also been a trail-blazer, ‘the first country to reserve part of 
paid parental leave for fathers, making it a leader in parental leave pol- 
icies and fathers’ rights’ (Brandth and Kvande 2009, 192). This innova- 
tion happened in 1993, when fathers were given the right to four weeks 
of paid parental leave that could not be transferred to the mother —a case 
of use it or lose it. 

This ‘father’s quota’ has subsequently been extended in length. 
Since July 2018 it is either 15 weeks paid at 100 per cent of earnings or 
19 weeks at 80 per cent (up to a ceiling of six times the basic national 
insurance benefit payment, that is, NOK98,866 (about £7,910) per 
month as of May 2020). This is one part of the parenting leave system, 
which today is based on the total leave period being split equally into 
three portions: the ‘father’s quota’, and similar periods for the mother 
(the ‘mother’s quota’) and for the parents to divide between themselves 
as they choose (the ‘shared period’). In addition, the mother is entitled 
to 3 paid weeks of leave before the birth. Overall, therefore, a two-parent 
family (including same-sex parents) can take up to 13 months of leave at 
80 per cent of earnings or just under 11 months at 100 per cent. 

There is flexibility in how leave can be used. As well as a choice 
between a longer period at a lower rate of benefit or a shorter period 
with full income compensation, parents can take leave at any time until 
a child is aged 3 years, can work part time and extend the period of leave 
accordingly and can take leave in one block of time or several. 

How have parents responded to Norway’s policy of well-paid, flexible 
leave, with increasing amounts earmarked for the sole use of fathers? It is 
clear that the introduction of a father’s quota, in 1993, had an immediate 
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and long-lasting impact. Leading Norwegian researchers, Berit Brandth 
and Elin Kvande (2019a, 7), conclude that: 


In the years prior to the introduction of the father’s quota, less than 
four per cent of fathers took some parental leave. Only a few years 
later, the take-up rate was over 70 per cent ... [and with every subse- 
quent] expansion of the father’s quota, fathers have increased their 
uptake the following year ... Fathers take the number of father’s quota 
days that corresponds to the number of weeks granted by the rules. 


But while most fathers use their quota, the ‘shared period’ of leave is 
mainly taken by mothers, a finding replicated in other countries — leave 
designated as a ‘family’ entitlement is, in practice, mainly leave for 
mothers. 

Commonly ‘fathers in Norway take their leave after the mother has 
taken hers, usually starting when the child is about nine months old’ 
(Brandth and Kvande 2019b, 210). As the quota has extended, more 
fathers have used it flexibly, with around 25 per cent taking leave part 
time, combining work and care. Such flexible use, however, has adverse 
consequences for equality in caring: ‘Our [research] results show that 
taking leave on a part-time basis in combination with part-time work has 
negative effects on fathers’ caregiving ... The boundaries between work 
and childcare become blurred and prevent men from becoming fully 
immersed with their babies’ (Brandth and Kvande 2019b, 217-18). 
Taking leave piecemeal, that is in short blocks of time, may have similar 
negative effects on shared caring, if it involves a father taking leave as a 
holiday together with the mother; but if the block of leave taken is fairly 
long and the mother is at work, it can support equal sharing of caregiving. 

In addition to parental leave, each parent of one or two children 
under 12 years has a right to 10 working days of leave per year when chil- 
dren are sick (or when the childminder or grandparent is ill, in the case 
that children are not in kindergarten), or 15 days if they have more than 
two children. Single parents have the right to 20 or 30 days a year. For 
severely or chronically sick children, there are extended rights to such 
leave until the child is 18 years old. Leave is paid by the employer at the 
same rate as sickness benefit, that is, at 100 per cent of earnings. 

The ECEC system in Norway, which was discussed in Chapter 6, is 
in synergy with parenting leave policies. Well-paid leave is available for 
over 12 months, while there is an entitlement to a full-time place in a 
kindergarten from the age of 12 months. Parents with a child between 1 
and 2 years old are entitled to receive a flat-rate cash benefit (NOK7,500 
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[about £600] per month) on condition they do not use a publicly funded 
ECEC service. This ‘cash-for-care’ scheme has had a chequered history. 
Originally introduced in 1999, and initially available to parents (in prac- 
tice, mainly mothers) of 1- and 2-year-olds, take-up was high to begin 
with, at 75 per cent, but subsequently plunged, dropping to only 25 per 
cent of parents at the end of 2011 (Ellingszeter 2012). While take-up has 
fallen across all groups, ‘those receiving the benefit have become more 
homogeneous. Parents with low income and education, immigrants from 
Asia and Africa and mothers with weak labour market attachment are 
overrepresented’ (Duvander and Ellingszeter 2016, 80-1). As cash-for- 
care has dropped back, attendance at publicly funded ECEC has risen 
rapidly, and by 2016, 53 per cent of children under 3 years old were 
attending a formal service. 


Towards reformed parenting leave and policy synergy 


As with ECEC services, transformation of leave policies in England is not 
a case of starting from scratch, but of reforming in fundamental ways an 
existing system that is not fit for purpose. In some respects, that is much 
harder to do. It will require opening up a democratic debate about what 
society wants for its children and families, a debate that will call for better 
information and better understanding (for example, understanding that 
so-called ‘shared parental leave’ is not actually parental leave), but also 
arguing about changes that some people and organisations may regard 
as regressive, even if they are not so. Thus the 2011 attempt to reform UK 
leave policy fell prey, in part, to opposition to the proposed reduction in 
maternity leave and the compensating increase in parental leave, on the 
grounds that it undermined an established employment right for women — 
though the proposed change would actually have enabled women to take 
the same amount of leave as before if they had taken full advantage of the 
proposed extension to parental leave (Moss and O’Brien 2019). Making 
such change, therefore, requires careful and clear explanation. It would 
also be assisted if accompanied by the introduction of additional benefits, 
such as, for example, increased payments and greater flexibility. 

Bearing these points in mind, and focusing again on the big picture 
rather than getting too embroiled in detail, we would propose the follow- 
ing seven steps: 


1. Aclear set of aims to be agreed for leave policy, for example, more 


equal sharing of leave-taking between women and men to promote 
gender equality. Where possible clear targets should be attached to 
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these aims, for example, a level of take-up by fathers to be achieved 
within a defined period. 

2. Leave policy to be reformed and restructured by reducing maternity 
leave, removing ‘shared parental leave’ and increasing actual paren- 
tal leave, while retaining a short-form of birth-related paternity 
leave (father only). For example, at present there are 20 months of 
leave available to parents (excluding paternity leave) - 12 months 
of maternity leave and 4 months per parent of parental leave. This 
might be reconfigured to 4 months of maternity leave and 8 months 
per parent for parental leave, that is, giving mothers potentially the 
possibility of 12 months’ leave and fathers 8 months — though some 
would argue that in the interests of gender equality, mothers and 
fathers should have equal entitlements to leave. 

3. Eligibility conditions to be removed from leave provision, making 
it a universal right to care for all women and all men who have 
parental responsibilities, irrespective of employment status, length 
of service or household composition. 

4. Over a period of time, say 10 years, payments to parents taking 
leave to be improved to a high proportion of earnings for the 
greater part of leave, for example, ensuring that both parents can 
take six to eight months of leave at 80 per cent of earnings, with a 
generous ceiling. Immediate priority should be given to introduc- 
ing one month of well-paid and non-transferable parental leave for 
both parents. 

5. Flexibility to be increased, in particular ensuring parental leave 
can be taken either in one block of time or several, and on a full- 
time or part-time basis. 

6. Paid leave to care for sick children to be introduced, the duration 
to be built up over 10 years. 

7. The gap between leave and ECEC to be removed by ensuring well- 
paid leave will be available for at least 12 months, and a child’s 
entitlement to an early childhood service provided from at least 12 
months of age. 


Such change would not complete the transformation of social policy 
to support the reconciliation of employment and child-rearing, and to 
promote gender equality based on a new and sustainable relationship 
between employment, care and gender. Going back to the 1992 Council 
Recommendation on Child Care, it would leave much still to be done in 
the workplace, as well as the need to find other ways to support more 
equal sharing of responsibility for children between women and men. It 
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would, however, take England and the rest of the UK a long way forward 
in creating a society that took seriously the needs of children, parents and 
families and made early parenthood less demanding and stressful than it 
often is today.° 


Further reading 


The annual International Review of Leave Policies and Research by the 
International Network on Leave Policies and Research, available free at 
www.leavenetwork.org/leave-policies-research/, is an invaluable refer- 
ence source on leave policies in over 40 countries, including the relation- 
ship between these policies and ECEC provision. 

A book edited by Margaret O’Brien and Karin Wall, Comparative 
Perspectives on Work-Life Balance and Gender Equality: Fathers on leave 
alone (Springer, 2017), available free at www.springer.com/gp/book/ 
9783319429687, looks at the experience of men taking parental leave 
alone in 11 countries, both in Europe and elsewhere. 

Exploring similar issues of gender and care, Andrea Doucet’s book 
Do Men Mother? Fathering, care, and domestic responsibility (University of 
Toronto Press, 2006) is a study of Canadian fathers who decide to stay at 
home and care for their children rather than work full time outside the 
home. Doucet argues the case for leave as a universal right to care ina 
book edited by Peter Moss, Alison Koslowski and Ann-Zofie Duvander, 
Parental Leave and Beyond (Policy Press, 2019), which includes other 
contributions on possible future directions for leave policy, as well as 
examining a range of current issues in the field. 


Notes 


1. Leave policy, unlike ECEC policy, is not devolved to the four nations that constitute the United 
Kingdom; thus Northern Ireland, Scotland and Wales can develop their own ECEC policies, but 
have no say when it comes to leave policies. 

2. Subsequently women could choose when to start maternity leave before giving birth, with 11 
weeks before birth being the earliest at which leave could begin. 

3. At the time of writing, the UK government has published a consultation paper inviting com- 
ments on maternity, paternity and parental leave policy (HM Government 2019). With one 
exception, the consultation does not propose any substantive changes to the current system of 
leave, but rather poses questions on existing leave policies. The one exception is a proposal for 
a new paid leave for parents with a baby requiring neonatal care after birth. 
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Conclusion: From ‘the state 
we're in’ to ‘what do we want 
for our children?’ 


Peter Moss and Claire Cameron 


The old world, which once looked stable, even immutable, is col- 
lapsing. A new era has begun, loaded with hazard if we fail to 
respond, charged with promise if we seize the moment. Whether 
the systems that emerge from this rupture are better or worse 
than the current dispensation depends on our ability to tell a new 
story, a story that learns from the past, places us in the present and 
guides the future. (Monbiot 2017, 1) 


The preceding chapters have made the case that the state of early child- 
hood education and care (ECEC) in England is not good. The system 
itself is flawed and dysfunctional, still split between ‘childcare’ and ‘edu- 
cation’, with fragmented services, many operating as private businesses, 
competing with each other in a market that treats services as commod- 
ities and parents as consumers; and the whole shaky edifice dependent 
on the hard work and commitment of a female workforce of early child- 
hood workers, most of whom are scandalously poorly paid and (relative 
to school teachers) under qualified, indicative of the low value placed 
by society on this important work. Moreover, despite recent government 
recognition of the needs of employed parents, there is a lack of synergy 
between the two most important policy areas to address these needs: 
leave for parents and ECEC for their children. 

To these structural faults (the subject of Chapters 4, 5, 6 and 13) 
can be added serious shortcomings in what goes on within the system, 
in its practices and governance, what might be called pedagogical prob- 
lems (the subject of Chapters 7 to 12). ECEC is in the grip of a culture 
of accountability, with its emphasis on standardised and measurable 


outcomes, with its attendant risk: of ‘a ridiculous simplification of know- 
ledge, and a robbing of meaning from individual histories’ (Cagliari et 
al. 2016, 378), with ‘subtle and fleeting’ signs of learning, so difficult to 
measure, easily overlooked; of schoolification, with downward pressure 
from a narrow compulsory schooling agenda of numeracy and literacy, 
accompanied by harmful effects on pedagogical practice such as ability 
grouping; and of a future-orientation, which not only uncritically and 
unrealistically assumes a future of more of the same, but prioritises a 
certain idea of what children should become at the expense of what is 
valuable and meaningful to children in the present. 

Our contention then is, as we said in Chapter 1, that ECEC in 
England ‘is a failure on many counts; it does not work for children or 
parents, workers or society’ — though reiterating our qualification, that 
the failure lies with the system and the policies behind it, not those who 
work in it. But it is also evident that the parlous state for young children 
and their families goes well beyond the condition of ECEC (the subject of 
Chapters 2 and 3). After 40 years or more of neoliberal government, cul- 
minating in a decade of austerity, the welfare state has become thread- 
bare, failing to prevent the lives of many young children and families 
from being blighted by poverty, insecurity, poor housing and homeless- 
ness. These lives, too, suffer from a diminution of vital services, including 
the hollowing out of the recently created network of children’s centres 
as local authorities’ budgets have been slashed (spending on local ser- 
vices in England fell by 21 per cent between 2009-10 and 2017-18) 
(Partington 2019). 

The erosion of local authority services is part of a wider process 
undermining the social infrastructure of communities, a process vividly 
described by journalist Aditya Chakrabortty (2019): 


Britain is being stripped of its social infrastructure: the institutions 
that make up its daily life, the buildings and spaces that host friends 
and gently push strangers together. Public parks are disappear- 
ing. Playgrounds are being sold off. High streets are fast turning to 
desert. These trends are national, but their greatest force is felt in 
the poorest towns and suburbs, the most remote parts of the coun- 
tryside, where there isn’t the footfall to lure in the businesses or 
household wealth to save the local boozer ... Politicians bemoan the 
loss of community, but that resonant word is not precise enough. A 
large part of what’s missing is social infrastructure. It can be public 
or private. It is often slightly dog-eared and usually overlooked. But 
when it vanishes, the social damage can be huge. 
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The one exception to this picture of declining social provision is the inexo- 
rable rise in recent years of food banks, an emergency service unheard of 
before 2010, with the UK’s largest food bank network reporting a record 
1.6 million food parcels distributed in the year to March 2019 (Trussell 
Trust 2019). 

Nor can we leave this dismaying account of the state we’re in 
without acknowledging perhaps the greatest long-term threat to young 
children and their families, the converging crises of a ravaged envir- 
onment: global heating, multiple forms of pollution, the depletion of 
essential resources and diminishing bio-diversity. Most immediately, this 
environmental emergency affects children’s health, the World Health 
Organization (WHO 2018) estimating that ‘every day around 93% of the 
world’s children under the age of 15 years (1.8 billion children) breathe 
air that is so polluted it puts their health and development at serious risk’. 
Other effects of these converging crises will make themselves increas- 
ingly felt, with young children always most vulnerable, along with those 
both nationally and globally who are poorest (and least culpable). 

Such is the state we are in, a state so serious that it justifies a call for 
transformative change, a change that goes beyond ‘reformist tinkering’ to 
a complete re-thinking that leads to radical, root-and-branch re-forming, 
calling on (in George Monbiot’s words) ‘our ability to tell a new story’. 
In this final chapter, we will focus on the transformation of ECEC; to 
tackle more is beyond our scope and capabilities. But we reiterate that 
this needs to be part of a larger transformation: a renewal of the whole 
education system, of the welfare state,' of our social infrastructure, and 
above all, a radical transformation of the way we live if humankind is 
to survive the environmental emergency — for we cannot carry on as we 
are. A transformed ECEC should be seen, therefore, as but one part of a 
transformed society — democratic and just, caring and sustainable — in 
which all can flourish. 

We approach our limited brief, with its focus on transforming 
ECEC, as a political task, by which we mean (as we argued at the start of 
this book) that change must be built on the answer to political questions, 
that is, ‘not mere technical issues to be solved by experts ... [but ques- 
tions that] always involve decisions which require us to make choices 
between conflicting alternatives’ (Mouffe 2007). Technical issues, of 
the ‘what works?’ and ‘how to?’ variety, have their place, but addressing 
these should come after political questions have been asked and political 
choices made. 
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Some political questions and political choices 


We proposed some political questions relevant to ECEC in Chapter 
1, and will focus on just some here — those that we think are particu- 
larly important. First, What is our image of the child? That is, who do 
we think or imagine the child to be? This question follows the advice of 
Loris Malaguzzi that a declaration about the image of the child ‘is not 
only a necessary act of clarity and correctness, it is the necessary prem- 
ise for any pedagogical theory, and any pedagogical project’ (Cagliari et 
al. 2016, 374). While no policy document in England has offered such 
a declaration, in practice the image of the child that is offered, reading 
between the lines, is that of the ‘poor’ child: in need, passive, malleable, 
under-developed, not ready, an empty vessel into which prescribed com- 
petencies and so-called ‘fundamental British values’ need to be poured. 
Our choice would be different, again following Malaguzzi in proposing 
an image of the ‘rich’ child, ‘rich’ not in the economic sense, but meaning 
that all children are ‘better equipped, more talented, stronger and more 
intelligent than we can suppose’ (Cagliari et al. 2016, 397), ‘not bottles to 
be filled’ but ‘active in constructing the self and knowledge through social 
interactions and inter-dependencies’. Children born with great potential 
that can be expressed in a hundred languages. Children, too, who are 
citizens, ‘not bearers of needs, but bearers of rights, values and compe- 
tencies’ (Cagliari et al. 2016, 377). 

Second, What is an early childhood education and care system 
for? What is its purpose? Clearly, it has an educative purpose, though 
that raises the question of what we mean by ‘education’. We favour 
‘education-in-its-broadest-sense’: 


a long-established concept of education that understands educa- 
tion as fostering and supporting the general well-being and devel- 
opment of children and young people, and their ability to interact 
effectively with their environment and to live a good life. This is 
education as a process of upbringing and increasing participation 
in the wider society, with the goal that both individual and society 
flourish. (Moss and Haydon 2008, 2) 


But we would also see such a system as having many other potential pur- 
poses, responding to a range of needs and desires from children, parents, 
communities and societies. Other services, such as various health and 
welfare services, may be provided under its aegis, as already happens 
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in many surviving children’s centres; so, too, may numerous other pro- 
jects — cultural, social, political, environmental and economic. Writing 
about the transformative potential of compulsory school education, but 
also, we think, with application to early childhood education, Keri Facer 
envisages schools as public spaces where community members have the 
opportunity ‘to encounter each other and learn from each other’ and 
where they can begin ‘to build the intergenerational solidarity, respect 
for diversity and democratic capability needed to ensure fairness in the 
context of socio-technical change’. As such, education can contribute not 
only to improving the here and now, but also to that wider social trans- 
formation that we refer to above, including equipping ‘communities to 
respond to and shape the socio-technical changes of the next few years’ 
(Facer 2011, 28). Writing more recently, on the possible response of pub- 
lic education to the climate emergency, Facer further develops the soli- 
daristic, democratic and transformative purpose of education, through 
its capacity to ‘engage students and their wider communities in meaning- 
ful real-life projects of mitigation and community-building ... Centrally, a 
key role of the public school is that it has the potential to convene publics 
around the challenge of reducing emissions’ (Facer 2019, 209). To which 
might be added the potential to ‘convene publics’ around many of the 
other challenges that face us today. 

Where does this leave ‘childcare for working parents’? The ‘care’ part 
of ‘early childhood education and care’ has been by far the dominant theme 
of government policy in England in recent years. We see the support of par- 
ents in their many roles and activities as an important purpose for an ECEC 
system, and this includes support for parents in employment — but also for 
those studying, active in civic society and participating in other personally 
and socially important activities. One way this is provided is by services 
being open for a substantial period each day, up to 12 hours, though indi- 
vidual children would not attend for as long as this, except in very excep- 
tional circumstances (we also recognise there is an important debate to be 
had about how far it is the job of ECEC to meet all demands of the labour 
market). But this support for parents in employment, and supporting par- 
ents to enter employment, is, as we have indicated above, just one of many 
purposes served by the ECEC system. Moreover, all children attending 
early childhood services, or indeed schools, require care, whether or not 
their parents are employed; care, we would suggest, that takes the form of 
an ‘ethics of care’, defining a relationship that includes both particular acts 
of caring and a general habit of mind that should inform all aspects of life 
and which includes attentiveness, responsibility, competence and respon- 
siveness (Tronto 1993). 
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This leads us to propose no more talk of ‘childcare services’, but 
much talk of how to work with an ‘ethics of care’ with all children and 
across all services for children. Indeed, we would suggest transforming 
the discourse from ‘early childhood education and care’ to ‘early child- 
hood education’, taking a lead on this from New Zealand, where by the 
1990s, as a result of re-thinking and reform, ‘“early childhood educa- 
tion” (ECE) again became the integrating concept and official term as 
people took for granted that early education involved care as well. Early 
childhood education continues to be used as the generic term covering 
the diverse range of types of ECE services in New Zealand’ (Meade and 
Podmore 2010, 32). So, in future let us adopt the New Zealand way and 
talk of ‘early childhood education’ or ECE, recognising there can be no 
education without care. 

Third, What are the fundamental values of early childhood education? 
We would propose four here, by no means a comprehensive listing. First, 
equality: all young children, including children with special educational 
needs, should have equal access to good, affordable and local services. 
Second, democracy, with its attendant qualities of listening, dialogue 
and respect for diversity, enacted in pedagogy and management, in 
everyday life and relationships. Third, cooperation, within and between 
services, replacing the present valuing of competition. Fourth, solidarity, 
replacing the current valuing of competitive individualism and privatised 
consumerism. 

Solidarity is or can be apparent in many forms: workplace soli- 
darity, intergenerational solidarity, cultural solidarity, solidarity with 
humankind and with our environment, solidarity within and between 
services. Solidarity, we believe, is a vital building block for a cohesive 
and caring society and a strong welfare state. Solidarity is a standpoint 
and a value representing common ground among citizens or others who 
share an interest; it expresses the principle that ‘people ought to cooper- 
ate with each other not simply because of what they personally receive, 
but also from a real commitment to the well-being of others and a sense 
of moral obligation that it is right to do’ (Wright 2019, 18). As such, it 
acts as a connector between peoples and provides a motivation for ser- 
vices from which all can benefit (Derpmann 2018); the recognition that 
is gained from standing in solidarity with others generates self-esteem 
for individuals (Honneth 1995). 

These values — equality, democracy, cooperation, solidarity — do 
not stand alone, but are inter-connected, all contributing to a flourish- 
ing life, each fostering the others. Early childhood services, which have a 
responsibility for upbringing and are physically sited in communities, are 
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‘portals in to the community’ for young children, with potential to build 
social capital by enhancing both their internally focused ‘bonding’ ties 
and their externally orientated ‘bridging’ ties (Putnam 2000). Bridging 
ties are particularly important to avoid exclusionary practices, to learn 
about communities and to exercise community solidarity. In this way, 
ECE can connect diverse groups, which is essential for expanding net- 
works and opportunities, and so promote social inclusion and cohesion. 
Fourth, What is our image of the early childhood centre? In practice, 
the present-day image of the centre, while not officially stated, is as a 
factory intended to produce predetermined, standardised and measur- 
able outcomes and as a private business, selling a commodity to parent- 
customers in the market place. Our image is very different. We see the 
centre as a public space and a public resource, a place of encounter 
between citizens, children and adults, a forum in civil society where: 


children and adults may participate together in projects of social, 
cultural, political and economic significance ... Determining these 
projects — answering the basic question ‘what are early childhood 
institutions for?’ —is one of the political projects of the institution as 
forum, as well as for the wider society; it is an issue for continuous 
dialogue between children and adults, including local and national 
politicians. (Dahlberg et al. 2013, 80) 


Picking up on earlier discussions, we also envisage early childhood cen- 
tres as a place to ‘convene publics’ to address urgent challenges and as 
part of the social infrastructure, necessary for the health, vitality and sol- 
idarity of any local community. 

Fifth, What do we want for our children, here and now and in the future? 
For a start, we as adults need to dwell less on preparing children for a pre- 
determined (and impossible) future of intensifying competition, endless 
consumption and inexorable growth, a policy ambition that is linked to 
spiralling mental health crises and declining happiness among children 
(The Children’s Society 2019), and more on how we can begin the hard 
task of changing course towards a sustainable, just and democratic world, 
in which today’s children can flourish as tomorrow’s adults. In short, as 
Facer (2011) puts it, prioritising future-building over future-proofing. 

In the meantime, we must focus on making a better here and now for 
our children, valuing them as beings and not just becomings; and valuing, 
too, education and other services for children, in John Dewey’s words, 
‘as a process of living and not a preparation for future living’ (Dewey 
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1897, 78). A good starting point is to take seriously the commitments 
already made by adults to children, yet too often ignored, commitments, 
for example, expressed in the United Nations Convention on the Rights of 
the Child, that include children’s right to: 


express [their] views freely in all matters affecting the child, the 

views of the child being given due weight in accordance with the 

age and maturity of the child (Article 12) 

e the highest attainable standard of health ... taking into considera- 
tion the dangers and risks of environmental pollution (Article 24) 

e adequate nutritious foods (Article 24) 

e a standard of living adequate for the child’s physical, mental, 
spiritual, moral and social development (Article 27) 

e [the provision of] material assistance and support programmes, par- 
ticularly with regard to nutrition, clothing and housing (Article 27) 

e engage in play and recreational activities appropriate to the age 

of the child and to participate freely in cultural life and the arts 

(Article 31). (United Nations 1989) 


The subsequent General Comment No.7 of the United Nations Committee 
on the Rights of the Child (UNCRC) on ‘Implementing child rights in early 
childhood’ elaborates how these commitments apply to young children. It 
starts by stating that ‘young children are holders of all rights enshrined in 
the Convention [on the Rights of the Child] and that early childhood is a 
critical period for the realization of these rights’ (UNCRC 2005, para. 1). 
Not only are young children holders of rights, but they should be: 


active participant[s] in the promotion, protection and monitoring 
of their rights ... with freedom to express views and the right to be 
consulted in matters that affect [them] ... The right to express views 
and feelings should be anchored in the child’s daily life at home 
(including, when applicable, the extended family) and in [their] 
community; within the full range of early childhood health, care 
and education facilities, as well as in legal proceedings; and in the 
development of policies and services, including through research 
and consultations. (UNCRC 2005, para. 10) 


The Committee emphasises that the ‘Convention requires that children, 


including the very youngest children, be respected as persons in their 
own right. Young children should be recognized as active members of 
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families, communities and societies, with their own concerns, interests 
and points of view’ (UNCRC 2005, para. 6). The Committee reminds: 


States parties (and others concerned) that the [young child’s] right 
to survival and development can only be implemented in a holistic 
manner, through the enforcement of all the other provisions of the 
Convention, including rights to health, adequate nutrition, social 
security, an adequate standard of living, a healthy and safe environ- 
ment, education and play. (UNCRC 2005, para. 10) 


The Committee is critical of how services for young children are often 
fragmented and their ‘planning often piecemeal and uncoordinated’ 
(UNCRC 2005, para. 22), and argues that: 


e services should be ‘rights-based, coordinated, multisectoral’ (UNCRC 
2005, para. 22) 

e work with young children ‘should be socially valued and properly 
paid, in order to attract a highly qualified workforce, men as well 
as women’ (UNCRC 2005, para. 23) 

e the right of the child to education begins ‘at birth and [is] closely 
linked to young children’s right to maximum development’ (UNCRC 
2005, para. 28) 


It is with this last right, to education beginning at birth, that we now turn, 
while holding in mind that it is just one of a number of important rights, 
a necessary but by no means sufficient condition for what we might want 
for our children, here and now. 


Towards transformative change of early childhood 
education 


Based on political questions and choices, taking inspiration from the 
Convention on the Rights of the Child and informed by the preceding 
chapters, we propose transformative change towards a public system of 
early childhood education, available as of right to all children and their 
parents (or other carers). By ‘public’ we mean the public taking collec- 
tive responsibility, through democratic decision-making: for providing 
services that are open to all young children and their families, based on 
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the right to education from birth, and early childhood education being 
recognised as a public good, whose benefits reach beyond the individual 
users of these services to the wider society; and also services that are 
provided by public authorities (such as local authorities) or by private 
non-profit organisations that are accountable to these public authorities, 
and all of which subscribe to democratically determined and shared val- 
ues, principles and goals. As we have discussed, ‘education’ is understood 
as a broad concept, and an ‘education’ system is not confined to learning 
(whether formal or informal) but includes other purposes. This public 
system would be inscribed with values of equality, democracy, coopera- 
tion and solidarity, and an ethics of care: values and ethics that would be 
expressed in the relationships between services, but also in relationships 
within services, including in the approach taken to management and 
leadership, pedagogical work and assessment. 

The preceding chapters have provided detailed suggestions and 
examples for how different aspects of such transformative change might 
be enacted: some from other countries (Denmark, New Zealand, Norway, 
Portugal, Sweden), some from England. Here, therefore, we will confine 
ourselves to highlighting some broad structural principles of a trans- 
formed public system of early childhood education, the main building 
blocks of such a system: 


1. The system would be fully integrated across all structural dimen- 
sions (policymaking, administration, curriculum, regulation, access, 
funding, workforce, type of provision), and underpinned by an inte- 
grative concept, that is, a broad concept of education working with 
an ethics of care, so finally removing the education/care split. 

2. The system of early childhood education would be combined with 
an entitlement to at least 12 months of well-paid maternity and 
parental leave, with at least 4 months available only for fathers 
and at least 4 months only for mothers? (parental leave and early 
childhood education are viewed as necessary but not sufficient 
conditions for both gender equality and work-life balance). 

3. This integrated system would be available as of right for children 
from birth to 6 years and their carers; as nearly all children would 
be at home with parents during their first year (because of the 
availability of well-paid leave), this would mean access to various 
child-and-parent services in children’s centres (see 4 below) dur- 
ing this early period, with children starting to attend on their own 
during their second year. 
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. The reformed system would be based on a fully integrated, 


multi-purpose and community-serving early childhood centre, 
which might be called a children’s centre (or, if matched by similar 
transformative change throughout the compulsory school sector, 
an ‘extended school for young children’). 


. Thecore staffing for this form of provision would bea well-educated 


graduate professional specialising in work with children from 
birth to 6 years, having parity of status and conditions with com- 
pulsory school teachers and accounting for at least 60 per cent of 
staff working directly with children. The argument has been made 
in this book for the professional to be a social pedagogue, as found 
in some countries today; in other countries, the professional is an 
early years teacher. 


. Early childhood education for children from birth to 6 years would 


be recognised as the first stage of the education system, with pri- 
mary (and compulsory) education starting at age 6, and as being 
of comparable standing to other stages in the education system 
with which it should develop strong and equal partnerships. 


. Attendance by children for a core period (for example, 30 hours a 


week, 38 weeks a year) would be free of charge, the core period 
being equivalent to normal school hours in the compulsory edu- 
cation sector, so matching the right to education from birth to the 
education principle of free attendance, with parents contributing 
on a means-tested basis for children attending additional hours up 
to a capped maximum level. 

Services would be funded directly, rather than indirectly via sub- 
sidies paid to parents, that is, supply-side funding would entirely 
replace demand-side funding, so applying the same principle to 
early childhood education as applies to primary and secondary 
education, with the amount payable being sufficient to assure high- 
quality services, regardless of location. 


. Local authorities would play a key role in this transformed system, 


including: acting as service planners; facilitating cooperation and 
solidarity between centres and between centres and other services 
for children and families; offering specialist expertise in relation 
to disability or other special circumstances; supporting experi- 
mentation and knowledge exchange; contributing to a competent 
system of support for services and their workforces; evaluating 
local services; and providing some services directly themselves, 
as well as determining which non-profit private providers would 
provide the remaining services for the public system. 
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10. Central government would have a commensurately reduced, 
but still important, strategic role, for example, being responsible 
for setting broad policy goals, creating a framework national 
curriculum, ensuring necessary national infrastructure (for 
example, education of early childhood workers), evaluating the 
system overall, sharing funding costs with local authorities, and 
overseeing and supporting local authorities in their role. 


So far, our discussion of transformative structural change has focused 
very much on schools and other centre-based services. But there is 
another form of provision that plays an important part in today’s early 
childhood system: childminding or family day care. Our view is that 
such provision should also form part of the proposed public system of 
early childhood education, benefiting, for example, from direct funding, 
improved qualifications (though not necessarily at graduate level) and 
working conditions, and strong support. However, we are less certain 
about the future place of childminding. The number of childminders has 
fallen substantially in recent years, down 29 per cent in England between 
2012 and 2018 (Gaunt 2019). By 2019, they accounted for just 18 per 
cent of childcare and early years places, and this fall is likely to continue, 
with fewer joiners than leavers every year (Ofsted 2019), as the occupa- 
tion proves less appealing to women. 

We also think that demand for childminding will decrease, with 
parents opting to use a public system of local and affordable children’s 
centres. We say this because there is evidence that existing publicly 
funded early childhood education services are already an attractive prop- 
osition: almost two-thirds (63 per cent) of state-funded nursery schools 
in England are rated ‘Outstanding’ by Ofsted and nearly all the rest are 
rated ‘Good’ (Ofsted 2019). The experience of Sweden is also telling: 
over time, accessible, affordable and well-run centres have proved to be 
highly popular, with childminding withering away as ‘preschool’ provi- 
sion has been built up. 

Transformative change requires attention to pedagogical as well 
as structural principles. Earlier chapters have reminded us that we have 
the good fortune, in implementing pedagogical principles, of drawing on 
rich traditions of educational thought and experience. We must take full 
advantage of this invaluable cultural heritage represented by the thought 
and work of past pedagogues such as Froebel, Dewey, McMillan, Isaacs, 
Freinet, Freire and Malaguzzi. 

Drawing on these cultural reserves, as well as the intelligence and 
expertise of today’s practitioners, a pedagogical transformation can be 
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embarked upon, turning away from a culture of targets, measurement 
and what Paulo Freire (n.d.) termed a ‘banking concept of education’, 
which treats learners as empty containers into which predefined knowl- 
edge is deposited. Previous chapters in this book map out a new cultural 
direction for early childhood education in England. It is an education in 
which cooperation and participation, democracy and listening are cen- 
tral pedagogical values and ethics, informing our way of being with and 
relating to young children. It is an education that slows down, adopting 
notions of slow knowledge and slow thinking and slow pedagogy, notions 
that value lingering, revisiting, reflection, and that lead to deep learn- 
ing and rich meaning-making. It is an education that is comfortable with 
uncertainty and unpredictability, and so opens up to the unexpected and 
the surprising, to rediscover and to express wonder about the immediate 
and abstract world. It is an education that understands the importance of 
context and interpretation, and is sceptical of attempts to apply, unques- 
tioningly, universal standards. It isan education in which observation and 
documentation, and in particular pedagogical documentation, enable all 
learning of all children, in its full diversity and complexity, to become 
visible and valued, and which understands assessment as a cooperative 
and dynamic process embedded in everyday educational experience. It is 
an education that will enable a turning away from the current demand 
for managerial accounting, towards a search for democratic, participa- 
tory and meaningful accountability. It is an education that recognises the 
importance of skilled and trusted practitioners, able to co-construct both 
curriculum and learning with children understood to be valued protago- 
nists in education. Last but not least, it is an education based on trust in 
and respect for the agency, capabilities and potentialities of all involved, 
whether children, practitioners, parents or others. 

So, we are not against assessment, nor against evaluation or account- 
ability, but we think there are major issues to be resolved around purpose, 
process and participation. What, how and who? Nor are we against meas- 
uring and counting, when there is a clear rationale for this, and as long 
as numbers are not reified but are treated as just one form of documenta- 
tion, to be critically discussed, reflected upon and interpreted alongside 
other forms of documentation. On this we agree with management expert 
Henry Mintzberg (interview, in Caulkin 2003) when he says: 


We’ve become prisoners of measurement: audits, league tables, tar- 


gets. It just destroys creativity. Look, I’m not opposed to measuring 
things that can be measured — I’m opposed to letting those things 
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drive everything else out. It has some destructive effect in business, 
but in education and healthcare it’s absolutely devastating. 


What would happen if we started from the premise that we can’t 
measure what matters and go from there? Then instead of measure- 
ment we’d have to use something very scary: it’s called judgment. 
A society without judgment is a society that’s lost. And that’s what 
bureaucracy does: it drives out judgment. 


Is this a real utopia? 


The term ‘real utopia’ was coined by the American sociologist Erik Olin 
Wright to emphasise that proposals for transformative change should 
not only be desirable (that is, ‘utopian’), but also viable and achievable 
(that is, ‘real’ or doable). ‘Desirability’ pays particular attention to values, 
ethics and goals; this is what we want for our children and our society. 
‘Viability’ is: 


a response to the perpetual objection to radical egalitarian pro- 
posals: ‘it sounds good on paper, but it will never work’ ... Two 
kinds of analysis are especially pertinent here: systematic theo- 
retical models of how particular social structures and institutions 
would work, and empirical studies of cases, both historical and 
contemporary, where at least some aspects of the proposal have 
been tried. (Wright 2007, 27) 


While ‘achievability is about the process of transformation and the prac- 
tical political work of strategies for social change: ‘It asks of proposals for 
social change that have passed the test of desirability and viability, what 
it would take to actually implement them’ (Wright 2007, 27). In short, 
how might you scale up such proposals. 

Judged against these criteria, we think we have supplied sufficient 
evidence, either in actual case studies or theoretical models, to prove the 
viability of both structural and pedagogical transformation — these things 
could be done or are already to be found in practice today. Much more 
work is needed (which is true of any major change), but we contend that 
transformation is patently doable. Achievability, putting our proposals 
for transformational change into general usage, is, we admit, more prob- 
lematic, because of the scale and complexity of what is needed to extend 
from local instances to general application. 
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There are, we think, three main conditions that need to be in place 
if achievability is to happen, and none of them are easy. First, politically 
there needs to be a turn away from the neoliberal regime of the last 40 
years, which has brought marketisation, privatisation, individualism and 
competition to the fore, including but going far beyond early childhood 
education. Transformative change, as presented here, assumes a politics 
based on very different beliefs and values, not least equality, democracy, 
cooperation and solidarity, with a renewed welfare state infused by a 
rediscovered sense of public good and collective responsibility. 

It’s a big ask, but we see some slivers of hope. Neoliberalism remains 
a powerful force in the land, but its days may be numbered. Its claims are 
increasingly discredited, its harmful consequences are more and more 
apparent, its incompatibility with finding solutions to the converging 
environmental problems manifest; in short, its time may be nearly up 
as its cycle of dominance draws to an end and it enters into crisis. Or, 
as George Monbiot puts it in the excerpt that starts this chapter, the old 
world is collapsing and a new era beginning. At which stage the words of 
Milton Friedman (1962/1982, ix), one of the godfathers of neoliberalism 
quoted at the start of this book, come to mind again: 


Only a crisis — actual or perceived — produces real change. When that 
crisis occurs, the actions that are taken depend on the ideas that are 
lying around. That, I believe, is our basic function: to develop alter- 
natives to existing policies, to keep them alive and available until 
the politically impossible becomes politically inevitable. 


Like Milton Friedman and his neoliberal allies in the 1960s anticipat- 
ing the imminent crisis of the then-dominant regime of social democ- 
racy, today those who oppose neoliberalism need to be prepared for its 
imminent crisis, ensuring there are transformative ideas ‘lying around’, 
developing ‘alternatives to existing policies’, getting ready for when the 
‘politically impossible becomes politically inevitable’. Or, in Monbiot’s 
words, for a better system we must be able to tell a new story. This book, 
then, is a contribution to that task, of developing new ideas or telling a 
new story, in one relatively small but important field. 

The first condition, therefore, that needs to be in place for achiev- 
ability is profound political change. The second condition is more prosaic, 
finding a way to transition from what we have to where we want to get 
to. Such a shift between two very different systems, from one based on 
markets and competing businesses to one based on co-operation and pub- 
lic services, from one based on managerialism and measurement to one 
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based on democracy and deliberation, would generate opposition espe- 
cially from private, for-profit providers who would not fit into a public sys- 
tem based on values of equality, democracy, cooperation and solidarity. 
Such providers would not and could not be forced out of business by legal 
prohibition, but would lose access to their life-blood of public funding. 

It should be emphasised that any major transformation cannot and 
will not occur overnight. There needs to be a long transition period, to 
build up both new institutions and a new workforce, of probably at least 
15 years. During that period, all public funding of early childhood ser- 
vices would be consolidated in a single early childhood fund, and grad- 
ually shifted from the current split disbursement (some money paid to 
services, some to parents) to a single funding system involving direct 
payment to an expanding public system and its network of preferred ser- 
vices, that is, children’s centres. 

This means the gradual withdrawal of public funding from the pri- 
vate, for-profit sector. The sector would have time for adjustment, allow- 
ing some nursery providers and their financial backers to turn to full 
reliance on parental fees (like private schools) and others to withdraw 
from the field; childminders could choose to become part of the public 
system, becoming essentially salaried workers, or else opt to work out- 
side it. Measures, too, would be put in place for existing ‘childcare work- 
ers’ to upgrade their qualifications to become professionals in the early 
childhood education system, and for some nursery owners, too, to find 
employment in the new public system; transformation should not lead 
to redundancies, but rather to better working conditions and improved 
job status. However, with the changes in funding and the development 
of an integrated public system, there is no escaping the fact that transfor- 
mation would bring, as political rhetoric says, ‘hard choices’ that mean 
unwelcome disruption to some service providers, but this might be kept 
to a minimum through central-funding mechanisms, a transition period 
and local authority-led sector expertise. 

A final condition for transformative change is continuity. Structural 
changes, including to the workforce, will take years to complete. 
Pedagogical changes, which involve profound shifts in culture and think- 
ing, as well as in practice, may take even longer; indeed, they might be 
thought of as a continuous process of movement and experimentation. 
If we take, for example, the cases of New Zealand or Sweden, featured 
in earlier chapters, transformation has taken decades to bring about 
and is still in progress; especially in the former case, changes of govern- 
ment have caused disruptions and uncertainties. England does not have 
a good track record here, the post-2010 Conservative-led governments 
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thoughtlessly dismantling or neglecting much that the preceding Labour 
government had sought to build up (for example, children’s centres, 
extended schools, policies such as ‘Every Child Matters’). 

Yet at the same time, there have been continuities, in particular 
an ongoing commitment to marketisation and privatisation, individual 
choice and provider competition, strong central control and the impor- 
tance of ‘childcare’. What underpinned this continuity was a shared belief 
by successive Labour and Conservative governments in neoliberalism 
and the methods of new public management, with its emphasis on stand- 
ard setting and performance measurement. Perhaps in a future where 
neoliberalism has lost its allure, and another political regimen has gained 
prominence, one more suited to the times we live in, valuing democracy 
and decentralisation, equality and inclusion, solidarity and sustainabil- 
ity, a degree of continuity could be rebuilt on other foundations — and this 
time, also, involving a stronger role for local democracy. 

We are confident in the desirability and viability of our utopian 
proposal for transformative change. Its achievability is, we admit, less 
certain, dependent on a number of imponderables — while the ominous 
shadow of the environmental emergency hangs over all, making it espe- 
cially hard to see what the future may hold. But, like so much else in 
England today, early childhood education is in a poor state, unfit for pur- 
pose and unable to do justice to our young children, endlessly telling an 
old story that was never up to much. Surely we are capable of telling a 
better story. 


Notes 


1. We note that at the time of writing this book, the Child Poverty Action Group has begun a new 
project on an important part of the welfare state, the social security system. The project, ‘Se- 
cure Futures for Children and Families’, will ask the question: What does a social security system 
that provides a secure future for children and families look like? (https://cpag.org.uk/policy-and- 
campaigns/secure-futures-children-and-families). 

2. An increasing number of countries are now adapting leave policies to accommodate same-sex 
parents. Some also provide extra leave in the case of single parents where there is no second 
parent to share leave (Koslowski et al. 2019). 
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Zigler, Ed 5 


Early childhood education and care has been a political priority in England since 1997, when 
government finally turned its attention to this long-neglected area. Public funding has increased, 
policy initiatives have proliferated and at each general election political parties aim to outbid 
each other in their offer to families. Transforming Early Childhood in England: Towards a 
Democratic Education argues that, despite this attention, the system of early childhood services 
remains flawed and dysfunctional. National discourse is dominated by the cost and availability 
of childcare at the expense of holistic education, while a hotchpotch of fragmented provision 
staffed by a devalued workforce is characterised by a culture of targets and measurement. 
With such deep-rooted problems, early childhood education and care in England is beyond 
minor improvements. In the context of austerity measures affecting many young families, 
transformative change is urgent. 


Transforming Early Childhood in England offers a critical analysis of the current system and 
proposes change based on young children’s universal right to education. The book calls 

for provision built on democratic principles, where all learning by all children is visible and 
recognised, educators are trusted and respected, and a calmer approach called ‘slow 
pedagogy’ replaces outcomes-driven targets. Combining criticism and hope, and drawing 

on inspiring research and examples from home and abroad, the book is essential reading for 
students, educators, practitioners, parents, academics and policymakers — anyone, in fact, who 
seeks to understand the policy problems for early childhood education and care in England, 
and see better prospects for the future. 
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